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PREFACE. 



rins editioii of the Germania ancl Agricola of Tacitus is 
designed to meet the foUowing wants, which, it is believed, 
have been generally felt by teachers and pupils in American 
CoUeges. 

1. A Latin text, approved and established by the essential con- 
currence of all the more recent editors. The editions of Tacitus 
now in use in this country abound in readings purely conjectu- 
ral, adopted without due regard to the peculiarities of the author, 
and in dircct contravention of the critical canon, that, other 
things being equal, the more difficult reading is the more likely 
to be genuine. The recent German editions labor to exhibit and 
explain, so far as possible, the reading of the best MSS. 

2. A more copious illustration of the grammatical construc- 
tions, also of the rhetorical and poetical usages peculiar to 
Tacitus, without t^slating, however, to such an extent as to 
supersede the ^itppr &c€!Vt!!bnrf^.t)C*ChejMu(dent. Few books 
require so mnch finf^ation of-AiisP^kiiid^i^.the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus;*llow*^ay^ ret^ited more in Germany, yet 
£ew so little here. In a^wfiltsr^Q^cpM^ise and abrupt as Tacitus, 
it has been deemod n^dBdaryjtp pay^particular regard to tbe 
connexion of thought,!^^ to',tJ^ T;)i*ticles, as the hinges of that 
connexion. 

3. A comparison of the writer and his cotemporaries witli 
authors of the Augustan age, so as to mark concisely the 
changes which had been already wrought in tlie language and 
taste of the Roman people. It is chiefly with a view to aid such 
\ coraparison, that it has been thought advisable to prefix a Life 
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uf Tacitus, which is barren indeed of personal' incidents, bnt 
wbich it is hoped may serve to exhibit the author in his relation 
to the history, and especially to the literature, of his age. 

4. The department in which less remained to be done than 
any other, for the elucidation of Tacitus, was that of Geography. 
History, and Archaeology. The copious notes of Gordon and 
Murphy left little to be desired in this line ; and these notes are 
not only accessible to American scholars in their original forms, 
but have been incorporated, more or less, into all the college 
editions. If any peculiar merit attaches to this edition, in this 
department, it will be found in the frequent references to such 
classic 'authors as furnish collateral information, and in the 
illustration of the privatelife of the Romans, by the help of such 
recent worits as Becker's Gallus. The editor has also been 
able to avail himself of Sharon Turner's History of the Angio 
Saxons, which sheds not a little light on the manners of the 
Germans. 

5. Many of the ablest commentaries on the Germania and 
Agricola have appeared witiiin a comparatively recent period, 
some of them remarkable examples of critical acumen and 
exegetical tact, and others, models of school and coUegc 
editions. It has been the endeavor of the editor to bring down 
the literature pertaining to Tacitus to the present time, and to 
embody. in small compass the most valuable results of the 
labors of such recent German editors as Grimm, Gunther, 
Gruber, Kiessling, Dronke, Roth, Ruperti, and Walther. 

The text is, in, ^ 'anftin^tBatV; Wal^^l jthough the othev 
editors just namd^^^.^be^ cdflsVlte&^ knf^ in such minor 
difTerences as exist bet^^^een^th^q^^iji^tnot hesitated to adopt 
the reading which seenjei} J^esf ti>ap(^r(t with the usage and 
genius of Tacitus, esiM3ci%Uy ^jp^heii^eaiictionfd by a decided pre- 
ponderance of criticai/sWW^^.Vj^fB^.jiBadings have been 
referred to in the Note's, so far as they are of any considerable 
importance, or supported by respectable authority. Partly for 
convenience, but chiefly as a matter of taste, I have vcntured 
to follow the German editions in dispensing entirely with diacri 
tical marks, and in some peculiarities of less importance, which 
if not viewed with favor, it is hoped, will not be judged wilb 
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Eeverily. The punctuatiGn is the result of a diligent comparison 
of the best editions, together with a careful study of the con 
nezion of language and of thought. 

The German editions above mentioned, together with sevenu 
French, English, and American works, have not only been con- 
stantly before me, but have been used with great freedom, and 
credit awarded to them accordingly. Some may think their 
names should have appeared less frequently ; others that they 
should have received credit to a still greater estent. Suffice it 
to say, I have never intended to quote the language, or borrow 
the thoughts of an author, without giving his name ; and in mat- 
ters of fact or opinion, I have cited authorities not only when I 
have been indebted to t^iem for the suggestion,' but whenever, in 
a case of coincidence of views, I thought the authorities would 
be of any interest to the student. 

I have not considered it needful, with German scrupulosity, to 
distinguish between my own references and those of others. It 
may safely be taken for granted, that the major, perhaps the bet- 
ter, part of them have been derived from foreign sources. Bui 
no references have been admitted on trust. They have Leen care- 
fully verified, and it is hoped that numerous as they are, they 
will be found pertinent and useful, whether illustrative of things, 
or of mere verbal usage. Some, who use th«^ oook, wili doubtiess 
find occasion to follow them out either iii whole or m part ; anu 
those who do not, will gain a general impressionas to the sources 
from which collateral information may be obtained, that wiU bc 
of no small valoe. 

The frequent references to the Notes of Profes^or Kingsley, 
will show the estimation in which I hold them. Perhaps I havc 
used them too freely. My only apology is, that so far as they 
go, they are just what is wanted ; and if I had avoided usiug 
them to a considerable extent, I must have substituted something 
less perfect of my own. Had they been more copious, and 
extended more to verbal and grammatical illustrations, these 
Notes never would have appeared. 

The. editor is convinced, from his experience as a teacher, 
that the student of Tacitus will not master the diiRcuIties, or 
appreciate the merits, of «o peculiar an author, unless bia 
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pecuUarities are distiucily pointcd out and explained. Indeodi 
the student, in reading any classic author, needs, not to be 
carried along on the broad shoulders of an indiscriminate trans- 
lator, but to be guided at every step in leaming his lessons, 
by a judicious annotator, who will jremove his difficulties, and 
aid his progress ; who will point out to him what is worthy of 
attention, and guard him against the errors to which he is con-i 
stantly exposed ; for first impressions are lively and permanent, 
and the errors of the study, even though corrected in the reci- 
tation, not unfrequently leave an impression on the mind which 
is never effiiced. 

Besides the aid derived from books, to which the merit of tliis 
edition, if it have any merit, will be chiefly owing, tlie editor 
takes this opportunity to acknowledge his many obligations to 
those professors and other literary gentlemen, who have extended 
to him assistance and encouragement. To Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
ofNewton Theological Semlnary, especially, hc is indebted for 
favors, which, numerous and invaluable in themselves, as the 
results of a singularly zealous and successful devotion to 
classical leaming, are doubly grateful as the tokens of a per- 
Bonal friendship, which began when we were members of 
the same class in college. The work was commenced at his 
suggestion, and has becn carried forward with his constant 
advice and co-operation. His ample private library, and, 
through his influence, the library of the Seminary, have 
been placed at my disposal ; and the notes passed under his eyc 
and were improved in not a few particulars, at his suggestion, 
though he is in no way responsible for their remaining iraper- 
fections. I have also received counsel and encouragement 
in all my labors from my esteemed colleague, Prof. N. W, 
Fiske, whose instructions in the same department which has 
since been committed to my charge, first taught me to love the 
Greek and Latin classics. I have only to regret that his ill health 
and absence from the country have prevented me from deriving 
still greater advantages from his leaming and taste. An unfore- 
seen event has, in like manner, deprived me of the expected co- 
operation of Prof. Lyman Coleman, now of Nassau Hall CoIIege 
tu N. J., in concert with whcm this work was planned, and waa 
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to have been executed, and on whose ripe BchotarBhip, and 
&miliarity with the German language and literature, I chiefly 
relied for its successful accomplishment 

I should not do justice to my feelings, were I to omit the 
expression of my obHgations to the printer and publishers for 
the unwearied patience with which they have labored to perfect 
the work, under all the disadvantages attending the superin- 
tendance of the press, at such a distance. If there should still 
be found in it inaccuracies and blemishes, it will not be because 
they hatre spared any pains to make it a correct and beautiful 
book. 

It is with unfeigned diffidence that I submit to the public this 
(irst attempt at literary labor. I am fully sensible of ita 
many imperfecUons, at the same time I am conscious of an ability 
to make it better at some future day, should it meet the favor- 
able regard of the classical teachers of our land, to whom it is 
dedlcated as an humble contribution to that cause in which 
tbey are now laboring, with such unprecedented zeal. Should 
it contribute in any measure to a better understanding, or a 
higher appreciation by our youthful countrymen of a classlc 
author, from whom, beyond almost any other, I have drawn in 
Btruction and delight, I shall not have labored in vain. 

Amkerat College, June 1, 1847. 
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text of this editioa has been carefully revised and com- 
pared with those of Ddderlein, Halle, 1847, Orelli, Znrich, 
1848, and Kitter, Bonn and Cambridge, 1848. The notea 
aLso have been re-examined and, to a considerable eztent, 
re-written ; partly to correspond with the progress of my 
own mind, partly in accordance with snggestions derived 
from the above named editions, and from friendly critidsms 
either by letter or in the public jonmals. Among the jonr- 
nals, I am particnlarly indebted to the Bibliotheca Sacra and 
the Kew-£nglander ; and for commnnications by letter, I am 
under especial obligations to Professors Grosby and Sanborn 
of Dartmonth College, Kobbins of Middlebnry, and LincolQ 
of Brown University. 

In revising the geography of the Germania, I have con- 
snlted, withont however entering mnch into detail, Ukert^a 
invalnable treatise on the Geography of the Greeks and 
Bomans, whose yolnme on Germany contains a translation 
and rnnning commentary on almost the entire work ot 
Tacitng. Particular attention has been paid to the ethnology 
of the tribes and nations, in reference to whose origin and 
early history Tacitas is among the best anthorities. In this 
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department tbe works of Prichard and Latham have been 
my cbief reliance. Grimm and Zeoss, thongh often referred 
to, I regret to say I have been able to consnlt only at second 
hand. 

In sending ont this revised edition of these most delight- 
ful treatises of an anthor, in the study of whose works I 
never tire, I cannot bnt express the hope, that it has been 
not a little improved by these altjerations and additions, while 
it will be fonnd to haye lost none of the essential featnres 
by which the first edition was commendod to so good a 
measure of publio favor 

W. S. TTtBB. 



Amherstf May, 1862. 
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It is the office of genius and learning, as of light, to illuBtrate 
other things, and not itself. The writers, who, of all othera 
perhaps, have told ua most of the world, just as it has heen 
and is, have told ns least of themselves. Their character we 
may infer, with more or less exactness, from their works, but 
their history is unwritten and must for ever remain so. Homcr, 
though, perhaps, the only one who haa heen argned out of 
eidstence, is by no means the only one whose age and birth- 
place have been disputed. The native place of Tacitus is 
mere matter of conjecture. His parentage is not certainly 
known. The time of his birth and the year of his death are 
ascertained only by approximation, and very few incidents are 
recorded in the history of his life ; still we know the period in 
which he lived, the influences under which his character was 
developed and matured, and the circumstaiices under which he 
wrote his immortal works. In short, we know his timesj 
though we can' scarcely gather^ up enough to denominate his 
life; and the times in which an author lived, are often an 
important, not to say, essential means of elucidating his 
writings. 

Caius Cornelius Tacitus was bom in the early part of tho 
reign of Nero, and near the middle of tho first century in tho 
Christian Era. The probability is, that he was the son of 
Comelius Tacitus, a man of equestrian rank, and procurator 
of Belgic Gaul under Nero ; that he was bom at Interamoa 

2 
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in Umbria, and that he received a part of his education al 
Massilia (the modem Maraeilles), which was then the Athena 
of the West, a Grecian colony, and a seat of truly Grecian 
culture and refinement. It is not improbable that hh enjoyed 
also the instructions of Quintilian, who for twenty years taugbt 
at Rome that pure and manly eloquence, of which his Institutes 
fumish at once such perfect rules, and so fine an example. 
If we admit the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus to be the work a£ 
Tacitus, his Ijeau-ideal of the education proper for an oiator 
was no less comprehensive, no less elevated, no less liberal, 
than that of Cicero himself ; and if his theory of education 
was, like Cicero's, only a transcript of his own education, he 
must have been disciplined early in all the arts and sciences — 
in all the departments of knowledge which were then cultivated 
at Rome ; a condusion in which we are confirmed also by the 
accnrate and minute acquaintance which he shows, in his other 
works, with all the afiairs, whether civil or military, public at 
private, literaiy or religious, both of Greece and Rome. 

The boyhood and yonth of Tacitus did, indeed, fall on evil 
times. Monsters in vice and crime had filled the throne, tiU 
their morals and manners had infected those of all the people. 
The state was iistracted, and apparently on the eve of dissolu* 
tion. The public taste, like the general conscience, was 
perverted. The fountains of education were poisoned. 
Degenerate Grecian masters were inspiring their Roman 
pupils wjith a '^elish for a false science, a frivolous literature, a 
vitiated eloquence, an Epicurean creed, and a voluptuous life. 

But with sufiScient discemment to see the follies and vices 
of his age, and with sufficient virtue to detest them, Tacitus 
mnst have found his -love of wisdom and goodness, of liberty 
and law, strengthened by the very disorders and faults of the 
times. If the patriot ever loves a well-regulated freedom, it 
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will be in and after the reign of a tyrant, preceded or followed 
by what is still worse, anarchy. If the pure and the good 
ever reverence pnrity and goodness, it will be amid the general^ 
prevalence of vice and crime. If the sage ever pants afler 
wisdom, it is when the fountains of knowledge have hecome 
cormpted. The reigns of Nero and his immediate snccessors 
were probably the very school, of all others, to which we aie 
most indebted for the comprehensive wisdom, the elevated 
sentiments, and the glowing eloquence of the biographer of 
Agricola, and the historian of the Roman Empire. His youth 
saw, and felt, and deplored the disastrous efifects of Nero'8 
inhnman despotism, and of the anarchy attending the civil 
wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. His manhood saw, and 
felt, and exulted in the contrast fumlshed by the reigns of 
Vespasian.and Titus, though the sun of the latter too soon 
went down, in that long night of gloom, and blood, and terror, 
the tyranny of Domitian. And when, in the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan, he enjoyed the rare felicity of thinking what Le 
pleased, and speaking what he thought, he was just fitted in 
the maturity of his facultiee, and the extent of his obeervation 
and reflections, ^ to enroll slowly, year after year, that dreadful 
xeality of crimes and sufierings, which even dramatic horror, 
in all its license of wild imagination, can scarcely reach, the 
long unvarying catalogue of tyrants and executioners, and 
victims that retum thanks to the gods anJ die, and accusers 
rich with their blood, and more mighty aa more widely hated, 
amid the multitudes of prostrate slaves, stiU looking whether 
there may not yet have escaped some lingering virtue wbich 
it may be a merit to destroy, and htknng scarcely leisure 'do 
feel even the agonies of remorse in the continued sense of the 
piecariousness of their own gloomy existence."* 

* Brown'8 Philosophy of the Mind 
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Tacitus was educated for the bar, aod continued to plead 
eauees, occasionally at least, and with not a little success, 
even after he had entered upon the great business of his life, 
as a writer of history. We find references to his first, and 
perhaps his last appearance, as an advooate, in the Letters of ^ 
PHny, which are highly complimentary. Tbe first was, when 
Pliny was nineteen, and Tacitus a little older (how much we 
are not informed), when Tacitns distinguished himself, so as 
to awaken the emulation and the envy, thongh not in a bad 
sense, of Pliny. The last was some twenty years later, when 
Tacitus and Pliny, the tried friends of a whole life, the brightest 
ornaments' of literature and of the forum, were associated by 
the choice of the Senate,- and pleaded together at the bar of 
the Senate, and in the presence of the Emperor Trajan, for 
the execution of justice npon Marius Priscus, who was 
accused of mal-administration in the proconsulship of Afnca. 
Pliny says, that Tacitus spoke with singular gravity and 
eloquence, and the Senate passed a unanimous vote of appro- 
bation and thanks to both the orators, for the ability and suc- 
cees with which they had managed the prosecution (Plin. 
Epis. ii. 11). 

We have also the comments of Pliny on a panegyrical 
oration, which Tacitus pronounced, whcn eonsulj npon his 
predecessor in the consular office, Verginius Rufus, perhaps 
the most remarkable man of his age, distinguished alike as 
a hero, a statesman, and a scholar, and yet so modest or so 
wise that he repeatedly refused the ofSdT of the imperial purpie. 
** Fortune," says Pliny, " always iaithful to Verginius, reserved 
for her last favor, such an orator to pronounce a eulogium on 
such virtues. It was enough to crown the glory of a well 
BiKxnt life" (Plin. Epis. ii. 1). 

The speeches in the historical works of Tacitus, though 
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ntfaer concise and abstiact ior popnlar orations, are full of 
£arce andiire. Some of them are tmly Demosthenic in theii 
impassioned and fiery logic. The specch of Galgacos before 
the Briton army^ when driven into the extremity of Caledonia 
by the Romans nnder Agricola, can hardly be surpassed for 
patriotic sentiments, vigorous reasoning, and buming invectire. 
The address of Germanicns to his mntinons soldiers (in tho 
Annals) is not less remarkable for tender pathos. The sage 
and yet soldierlike address of the aged Galba to his adopted 
son Piso, the cahn and manly speech of Piso to the body guard, 
the axtful harangue of the demagogue Otho to his troops, the 
no less crafty address of Mucianus to Vespasian, the headlong 
rapidity of Antonius' argument Ibr immediate action, the 
plausible plea of MarceUus Eprius against the honest attack 
of Helvidius Priscus, and the buming lebukes of the intrepid 
Vocnla to his cowardly and treacherous followers — all these, 
in the Histories^shownoordinary degree of rhetorical skill and 
versatility. Indeed, the entire body of his works is animated 
with the spirit of the orator, as it is tinged also with the color- 
ing of the poet. For this reason, they are donbtless deficient 
in the noble simplicity of the earlier classical lustories; but 
for the same reason they may be a richer treasure fortlie 
professional men a; least of modem times. 

Of his mairiage with the daughter of Agricola, and its 
infiuence on his character and prospects, as also of his passing 
in regolar gradation throngh the series of public honors at 
Rome, beginning with the qnaestorship nnder Vespasian, and 
ending with the consulship under Nerva, Tacitus informs us 
himseif (A. 9, His. i. 1), barely* alluding to them, however, in 
the general, and leaving all the details to mere conjectare. We 
leam to onr surprise, that he not only escaped the jealousy 
of tfae tyrant Domitian, but was even promoted by him to the 
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office of Quindecimvir and Praecor (Aim. ii. 11). Seyaad 
these vag^e notices, we know little or nothing of his course 
of lifc, except ttiat Pliny says (Epist. iv. 13), he was much 
esteemed by the leamed and the great at Rome, who went in 
crowds to his levees. Of the time of his death, we can only 
conjecture, that he died before the Emperor Trajan,^ bat after 
his friend Pliny — the former, because, had he outlived the 
Emperor, he would probably have executed his purpose of 
writing the history of his reign (His. i. 1) ; the latter, because, 
if he had not survived his friend, Pliny, who lamented the 
death of so many others, would not have failed to pay the last 
tribute to the memory of Tacitus. 

It is generally admitted, though without direct testimony, 
that Tacitus died not without issue. That exceJlent prince, 
M. Claudius Tacitus, deduced his pedigree from the historiau, 
and ordered his image to be set up, and a complete collectioo 
of his works to be placed in the public archives, with a speciaJ 
direction that twelve copies should be made every year at the 
public expense. It is greatly to be regretted that such praise- 
worthy precautions should have failed' to preserve for va that 
treasure entire! 

Tbe age of Tacitus is usually styled the silver age of Roman 
Literature; and it merits no higher title, when compared 
with the golden age of Augustus. It was the good fortune 
of Augustus to gain the supremacy at Rome, when society 
had reached its maximum of refinement, and was just ready to 
enter upon its stage of corruption and decline; Hence his 
name is identified with that proud era in literature, in producing 
which he bore at best only an accidental and secondary part. 
In the literature of the Augustan age, we admire thesubstance 
of leaming and philosophy without the show, the cultivation 
•>f taste without the parade of cridcism, the fascination of poetr} 
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without itB Gorruption, and the nse of eloquence witlioat it« 
abose. Giecian refinement was no longer despised ; Grecian 
efifeminacy had not yet prevailed. The camp was not now the 
bome of the Romans ; neither were the theatres and the schools. 
They had ceased to be a nation of soldiers, and had not yet 
become a nation of slaves. At no other period could Rome 
bave had her Cicero, her Livy, and her Virgil. 

The silver age produced no men who *' attained unto these 
first three«" Bnt there are not wanting other bright names to 
associate with Tacitus, though most of them lived a little 
earlier than he. There was Seneca, the Philosopher, whose 
style, with its perpetual antitheses, is the very worst of the 
age, but his sentiments, perhaps mpre or less under the 
inflaence of Christianity, approach nearer to the Christian code 
of morals than those of any other Latin author. There were 
Martial and Juvenal, whose satires made vice tremble in its 
high places, and helped to confer on the Romans the honor of 
originating one species of literary composition, unknown to 
the Greeks. There were Suetonius and Plutarch ; tho one 
natural, eimple, and pure in his style, far beyond his age, but 
without much depth or vigor of thought ; the other involved and 
a£^ted in his manner, but in his matter of surpassing richness 
and incalculable worth. There was the elder Pliny, a prodig^ 
of leaming and industry, whose researches in Natural History 
cost him his life, in that fatal eruption of Vesuvius which 
buried Herculaneum and Pompeii. There was also the judicious 
Quintilian, at once neat and nervous in his language, delicate 
and correct in his criticisms, a man of genius and a scholar, a 
teacher and an exemplar of eloquence. Finally, there were 
the younger Pliny and Tacitus, rival candidates for literary and 
professional distinction, yet cherishing for each other the most 
levoted and inviolable attachment, each viewing the other aa 
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Uie omament of their country, each urging the other to writo 
the history g[ their age, and each relying chiefly on the genins 
of the other for his own immortality (Plin. Epis. viL 33). 
Their names were together identified by tbeir contemporanes 
with the literatnre of the age of Trajan : *< I never was tonched 
with a more sensible pleasnre," says Pliny, in one of his beaali- 
ful Letters* (which rival Cic6ro's in epistblary ease and elegance), 
'^than by an acconnt which I ktely received from Ck>nielins 
Tacitus. He informed me, that at the last Circensian (Sames, he 
sat next a stranger, who, after much disconrse on varions topics 
of leaming, asked him whether he was an Italian or a Provincial. 
Tacitus repUed, ^ Yonr acquaintance with Hterature must have 
infbrmed yoa who I am.' ^Aye,' said the man, *is it then 
Tacitus or Pliny I am talking with?' I cannot express how 
highly I am pleased to find, that our names are not so much 
the proper appellations of individuals, as a designation of leam- 
ing itself " (Plin. Epis. ix. 23). Critics are not agreed to 
which of these two literary friends belongs the delicate encomium 
ef Quintilian, when, afler enumerating the principal writers of 
the day, he adds, '' There is another omament of the age, who 
will deserve the admiration of posterity. I do not mention him 
at present ; his name will be known hereafler." Pliny, Tacitus, 
and Quintilian, are aJso rival candidates for the honor of having 
written the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, one of the most 
valuable productions in ancient criticism. 

As a writer, Tacitus was not free from the faults of his age. 
The native simplicity of Greek and Latin composition had 
passed oway. An afifected point and an artificial brilHancy 
were substituted in their place. The rhetoric and philosophy 

* Ekven of these are addressed to Tacitus, and two or three 
are written expressly for the purpose of funushing materials for 
his histoty. 
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ot the fichools had infected all the departments of literatare. 
Simple naxrative no longer snited the pampered taate of the 
readeiB or the ^Titers of history. It mnst he highiy seasoned 
vrith sentimentalism and moralizing, with romance and poetiy. 
Tacitus, certainly, did not escape the infection. In the ]an« 
grnage of Macauky, ** He carries his loye of eflfect fiir beyond 
the limits of moderation. He tells a fine story finely, but he 
cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stimnlates, till stimnlants 
lose their power."* We have taken occasion in the notes to 
point out not a few ezamples of rhetorical pompy and poetical 
coloiing, and even needless multiplication of words, where 
plainness and precision would have been much better, and 
which may well surprise us in a writer of so much conciseness. 
Lord Monboddo, in a very able, thongh somewhat extravagant 
critique on Tacitus, has selected numeroua instances of what 
he caJls the omamented dry style, many of which are so concise^ 
6o rough, and so broken, that he says, they do not deserve the 
name of composition, but eeem rather like the raw materials of 
history, than like history itself (Orig. and Prog. of Lang., vol 
iii. chap.-12). 

Still, few readers can &il to pronounce Tacitus, as Macaulay 
affirms, and even Lord Monboddo admits him to be, the greatest 
of Latin historians, superior to Thucydides himself in the 
moral painting of his best narrative scenes, and in the delinea- 
tion of character without a rival among historians, with scarcely 
a superior among dramatists and novelists. The common style 
of his narrative is, indeed, wanting in simplicity, and some- 
times in peispicuity. He does not deal enough in the specific 
and the picturesque, the where, the whan and the how. But 
when his subject comes up to the grandeur of his conceptions, 

* See a fine article cn history, Ed. Hev., 1828. Also ip 
Macaulay'8 Miscellanies. 

2* 
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tnd tke strength of his knguage, his descriptions are graphie 
and powerfal. No batde scenes are more grand and terrific 
than those of Tacitus. Military men and scholars have also 
remarked their singular correctness and definiteness. The 
military evolutions, the fierce encounter, the doubtful struggle, 
the altemations of victory and defeat, the disastrous rout and hot 
pursuit, the camage and blood, are set forth with the warrior'8 
accuracy and the poefs fire; while, at the same time, the 
confiicting passions and emotions of the combatants are dis- 
cemed, as it were, by the eye of a seer — ^their hidden springs 
of action, and the lowest depths of their hearts laid bare, as if 
by the wand of a magician. In the painting of large groups, in 
the moral portraiture of vast bodies of men under high excite- 
ment and in strenuous exertion, we think that Tacitus far 
surpasses all other historians. Whether it be a field of bottle 
or a captured city, a irightened senate or a flattering court^ 
a mutiny or a mob, that he describes, we not only see in a 
clear and strong light the outward actions, but we look into the 
bearts of all the mixed multitude, and gaze with wonder on the 
changing emotions and confiicting passions by which they are 
agitated. 

His delineations of individual character are also marked by 
the same profound insight into the human soul. Like the old 
liatin Poet, he might have said, 

" Homo sam ; nihil hitnumi a me alienum pnto." 

There is scarcely a lahdscape picture in his whole gal- 
lery. It is full of portraits of men, in groups and as indivi- 
duals, every grade of condition, every variety of character, 
performing all kinds of actions, exhibiting every human passion, 
the colors laid on with a bold hand, the principal featurea 
presented in a strong light, the minuter strokes omitted, the 
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aoft and delicate finieh despised. We feel, that we have gained 
not a little insight into the character of those mcn, who are 
barely introdnced in the extant books of Tacitus, but whose 
history is given in the books that are lost. Men of inferior 
rank even, who appear on the stage only for a short time, 
develope strongly mariced characters, whicli are drawn with 
dramatic distinctness and power, while yet the thread of history 
ts never broken, the dignity of history never sacrificed. And 
those Emperors, whose history is preserved entire, — ^with them 
we feel acquainted, we know the controUing principles, as well 
as the leading events of their lives, and we feel snre that we 
coiild predict how they would act, under almost any imaginable 
circumstances. 

In a faithful portraiture of the private and public life of the 
degenerate Romans, there was much to call for the hand of a 
master in satire. And we find in the glowing sketches of our 
author, all the vigor and point of a Juvenal, without his vulgarity 
and obscenity ; all the buming indignation which the Latin is 
so peculiarly capable of expressing, with all the vigor and 
stateliness by which the same language is equally characterized. 
Tacitus has been sometimes represented as a very Diogenes, 
for carping and sarcasm — a very Aristophanes, to blacken 
character with ridicule and reproach. But he is as &r removed 
from the cynic or tho buffoon, as from the panegyrist or the 
flatterer. He is not the indiscriminate admirer that Plutarch 
was. Nor is he such a universal hater as Sallust. It is the « 
fault of the times that he is obliged to deal so much in censure. 
If there ever were perfect monsters on earth, such were sevoral 
of the Roman Emperors. Yet Tacitus describes few, if any, 
of them witliout some of the traits of humanity. He gives us ^ 

in his history neither demons nor gods, but veritable men and 

nomen. In this respect, as also in his descriptions of battles. 
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Tacitus is decidedly superior to Livy. The charactera of Livy 
are diBtingoifihable only as classes — ^tbe good all very good. 
the bad very bad, the indiflferent very indifierent You difl« 
cover no important di&rence between a Fabins and a Marcellas» 
further than it lies on the face of their actions. In Tacitos, 
the characters are all individuals. Each stands ont distinctly 
from the surroundiDg mullitude, and not only ^performa his 
own proper actions, but is govemed by his own peculiar 
motives. Livy places before us the statues of heroes and 
gods ; Tacitus conducts us through the crowd of living men. 

In an attempt to sketch the most striking (eatures of Taeitus, 
as a writer, no critic can omit to mention his sage and pitby 
maxims. Apothegms abound on every page — sagacious, tmth- 
ful, and profound in sentiment, in style concise, antithetic and 
sententious. Doubtless he is- excessively fond of pointed 
antithesis. Perhaps he is too much given to UMMralizing and 
reflection. It was, as we have said, the &ult of his age. But 
no one, who is familiar with Seneca, will severely censure 
Tacitus. He will only wonder that he should have risen so 
far above the iaults of his contemporaries. Indeed, Tacitus 
interweaves his reflections with so much propriety, and clothes 
his apothegms with so much dignity — ^he is so manifestly com- 
petent to instruct the world by maxims, whether in civil, social, 
or indi^adual life, that we are far from wishing he had indulged 
in it less. His reflections do not interrupt the thread of his 
narrative. They grow naturally out of hls incidents. They 
break forth spontaneously from the lips of his men. Hia 
history is indeed philosophy teaching by examples; and his 
pithy sayings are truly lessons of wisdom, embodied in the 
form most likely to strike the attention, and impress the 
memory. We should love to see % collection of apothegms 
fipom the pen ofx Tacitus. It would make an admirable book 
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of laconics. No book would give you more ideas in fewei 
words. Nowhere could you gain so much knowledge, and 
lose 80 little time. The reader of Tacitus, who wiU study him 
with pen in hand, to mark, or refer to the most etriking pas- 
Bages, will soon find himself master of a text book in moraJ 
and political science, we might say a tezt book in human 
nature, singularly cohcise and sententious, and what is not 
always tme even of concise and sententious writers, as singularly 
wise and profound. In snch a book, many of the speeckes would 
find a place entire; for many of them are little else than 
a series of condensed, well^timed, and most instructive 
apothegms.* 

But the scholar, who is on the lookout, will find lurking in 
every section, and almost every sentence, some important truth 
in morals, in politics, in the individual or social nature of man. 
Neither the editor nor the teacher can be expected to develope 
these sentiments, nor even, in many instances, to point them 
out. That labor must be performed by the scholar; and his 
will be the reward. 

No hasty perusal, no single reading of Tacitus, will give a 
jnst conception of the surpassing richness of his works. They 
must be studied profoundly to be duly appreciated. They are 
a mine of wisdom, of vast extent and unknown depth, whose 
treasures lie chiefly beneath the surface, imbedded in the solid 
rock which must be entered with mining implements, explored 
with strong lights, and its wealth brought up by severe toil 
and sweat. 

• E g the speech of Galba to Plso. His. i. 15, 16, 
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BREVIARIUM LIBELLI. 

Cap. 1. Grermaniae situs : 2. incolae indigenae: auctores gen 
tis : nominis origo : Hercules. 3. Baritus : ara Ulixis. 4. 
Germani, gens sincera : habitus corporum. 6. Terrae natu« 
ra: non aurum, non argentum, nec aestimatnm. 6. Ger- 
manorum arma, equitatus, peditatus, ordo militiae : 7. reges, 
dnces, sacerdotes : 8. feminarum virtns et veneratio : .Ve- 
leda : Aurinia. 9. dii, sacra, simulacra nuUa. 10. Auspicia, 
eortes : ex equis, e captivo praesagia. 11. Consnltationes 
publicae et conventus. 12. Accusationes, poenae, jus reddi- 
tum. 13. Scuto frameaque omati juvenes, principum conii- 
tes: eorum virtus et £Euna. 14. Gentis bellica studia. 15. 
In pace, venatio, otium : Collata principibus munera. 16. 
Urbes nullae : vici, domus, specus sufiugium hiemi et recep- 
taculum frugibus. 17. Vestitus hominum, feminarum. 18. 
Matrimonia severa : dos a marito oblata. 19. Pudicitia. 
Adulterii poena : Monogamia : Liberorum numerus nou 
finitus. 20. Liberorum educatio : Successionis leges. 21. 
Patris, propinqui, amicitiae, inimicitiaeque susceptae: homi- 
cidii pretium : Hospitalitas. 22. Lotio, victus, ebriorum 
rixae : consultatio in conviviis. 23. Potus, cibus. 24. 
Spectacula: aleae furor. 25. Servi, libertini. 26. Fenus 
ignotum : Agricultura : Anni tempora. 27. Funera, sepul- 
cra, luctus. 

28. Singularum gontium instituta: Galh, olim valida gens, \n 
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Germaniain tranfigressi, Helvetii, Boii : Aravisci, Osi, incer* 
tum genus : Germanicae originis popali Treveri, Nervi^ 
Vangiones, Triboci, Nemetes, Ubii. 29. Batavi, CattoruDi 
proles: Mattiaci: Decumates agri. 30, 31. Cattorum regio^ 
habitus, disciplina militaris ; vota, virtutis incentiva. 32. 
Usipii, Tencteri, equitatu praestantes. 33. Bructerorum 
sedes, a Chamavis et Angrivariis occupatae. 34. Dulgibini : 
Chasvari: Frisii. 35. Chauci, pacis studio, justida, et 
virtute nobiles. 36. Cherusci et Fosi, a Cattis victi^ 37. 
Cimbrorum parva civitas, gloria ingens : Romanorum clades \ 
Germani triumphati magis quam victi. 38. Suevorum nu 
merus, mores. 39. Semnonum religio, victimae humanae 

40. Longobaxdi : Reudigni : Aviones : Angli : Varini : £u 
doses: Suardones: Nnithones: Herthae cultus communis. 

41. Hermnnduri. 42. Narisci : Marcomanni : Quadi. 43. 
Marsigni : Gothini : Osi : Burii : Lygiorum civitates, Arii, 
Helvecones, Manimi, Elysii, Naharvali ; horum numen Alcis : 
Gotones: Rugii: Lemovii. 44. Suiones, classibos valentes. 
45. Mare pigrnm: Aestyi, Matris Deum cultores, succinum 
legunt : Sitonibus femina imperat. 46. Peucini, Venedi, 
Fenni, Germani, an Sarmatae ? Eorum feritas, paupertas : 
Hominum monstra, Hellusii, Oxionea. 

L Germania omnis a Gallis Rhaetisque et Panno 
niis Rheno et Danijbio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacis- 
que mutuo metu aut montibus separatur: cetera 
Oceanus ambit, latos sinus et insularum immensa 
spatia complectens, nuper cognitis quibusdam genti- 
bus ac regibus, quos bellum aperuit. Rhenus, 
Rhaeticarum Alpium inaccesso ac praecipiti verticc 
ortus, raodico flexu in occidentem versus, septentrio- 
nali Oceano miscelur. Danubius, molli et clementer 
edito montis Abnobae jugo effusus, plures populoa 
adit, donec in Ponticum mare sex meatibus erumpat : 
geptimum os paludibus hauritur. 

11. Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, minime. 
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que aliarum gentium adventibus et hospitiis mixtos ; 
quia nec terra olim, sed classibus advehebantur, qui 
mutare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra, utque 
sic dixerim, adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro 
navibus aditur. Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi 
et ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta, 
Germaniam peteret, informem terris, asperam coelo, 
tristem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit? Celebrant 
carminibus antiquis (quod unum apud illos memoriae 
et annalium genus est) Tuisconem deum terra editum, 
et filium Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque. 
Manno tres filios assignant, e quorum nominibus proxi- 
mi Oceano Ingaevones, medii Hermiones, ceteri Istae- 
vones vocentur. Quidam autem, ut in licentia vetustatis, 
plures deo ortos pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsos, 
Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios, affirmant ; eaque vera 
et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Germaniae vocabulum 
recens et nuper additum ; quoniam, qui pnmi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc 
Germani vocati sint : ita nationis nomen, non gen- 
tis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primum a victore ob 
metum, moz a seipsis invento nomine Germani voca- 
rentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, pri- 
muno^pie onmimn virorum fortium ituri in proelia ca- 
axmu Sunt illis haec quoque cai^mina, quorum relatu, 
quem baritum vocant, accendunt animos, futuraeque 
pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur : terrent enim 
trepidantve, prout sonuit acies. Nec tam voces illae, 
quam virtutis concentus videntur. Afifectatur prae- 
cipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur, objectis ad 
08 scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox repercussu intu- 
mescat. Ceterum et Ulixem quidam opinantur longo 
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illo et fabuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatunii 
adisse Germaniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in 
ripa Rheni situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo constita- 
tum nominatumque. Aram quin etiam Ulixi conse- 
cratam, adjecto Laertae patris nomine, eodem loco 
olim repertam, monumentaque et tumulos quosdam 
Graecis litteris inscriptos in confinio Germaniae 
Rhaetiaeque adhuc exstare : quae ueque confirmare 
argumentis, ueque refellere in animo est : ex ingenio 
suo quisque deroat, vel addat fidem. 

IV. Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo, qui Germaniae 
populos nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infec- 
tos propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem gen- 
tem exstitisse arbitrantur : unde habitus quoque 
corporum, quanquam in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, 
magna corpora et tantum ad impetum valida ; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia : minimeque sitim 
aestumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
assueverunt. 
.>W c^ V. Terra, etsi aliquanto specie diiBFert, in universum 
. Ov ^ tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda : humi- 
' v^' ^'. '.o^xiior, qua Gallias ; ventosior, qua Noricum ac Panno- 
niam aspicit : satis ferax ; frugiferarum arborum 
impatiens : pecorum fecunda, sed plerumque impro- 
cera ; ne armentis quidem suus honor, aut gloria 
frontis : numero gaudent ; eaeque solae et gratissimae 
opes sunt. Argentum et aurum propitii an irati dii 
negaverint, dubito. Nec tamen affirmaverim, nullam 
Germaniae venam argentum aurumve gignere : quis 
enim scrutatus est ? possessione et usu haud perinde 
afficiuntur. Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, 
legatis et priucipibus eorum muneri data, non in alia 
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vilitate, quam quae humo finguBtur * quanquam piox- 
imiy ob usum commerciorum, aurum et argehtum in 
pretio habent, formasque quasdam nostrae pecuniae 
agnoscunt atque eb'gunt : interiores simplicius et 
antiquius permutatione mercium utuntur. Pecuniam 
Drobant veterem et diu notam, serratos bigatosque. 
Arg&ntum quoque, magis quam aurum sequuntur, 
nuUa affectione animi, sed quia numerus argenteorum 
facilior usui est promiscua ac vilia mercantibus. 

VI. Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere cl^^ki^ 
telorum colligitur. Rari gladiis aut majoribus lanceis ^ 
utuntur : hastas, yel ipsorum yocabulo frameas ge- 
runt, angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vcl cominus 
yel eminus pugnent : et eques quidem scuto fra- 
meaque contentus est : pedites et missilia spargunt, 
plura singuli, atque in immensum yibrant, nudi aut 
sagulo leves. NuIIa cultus jactatio ; scuta tantum 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt : paucis loricae : yix 
uni alteriye cassis aut galea. Equi non forma, non f ^ 
vqlocitate conspicu". : sed nec variare gyros in morem 
nostrum docentur. In rectum, aut uno flexu dextros 
agunt ita conjuncto orbe, ut nemo posterior sit. In 
universum aestimanti, plus penes peditem roboris : [ 
eoque mixti proeliantur, apta et congruente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditum, quos ex omni juven- 
tute delectos ante aciem locant. Definitur et nume- 
rus : centeni ex singulis pagis sunt : idque ipsum 
inter suos vocantur ; et quod primo numerus fuit, jam 
nomen et honor est. Acies per cuneos componitur ^^ '^^ 
Cedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, consilii quam V; 
formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
iubiis proeliis refemnt. Scutum reliquisse, prae- 
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cipuum flagitiuin; ne« aut sacris adesse, aut conci 
lium inire, ignominioso fas ; multique superstitea 
bellorum infamiam laqueo finierunt. 

3^11. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt 
Nec regibus infinita aut libera potestas : et duces ex 
emplo potiusy quam imperio , si prompti, si conspicui, 
si ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. Ceterum 
neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne rerberare 
quidem, nisi sacerdotibus pennissum ; non quasi in 
poenam, nec ducis jussu, sed velut deo imperante, 
quem adesse bellantibus credunt : ef&giesque et signa 
quaedam, detracta lucis, in proelium ferunt. Quod- 
- ^ t^,< Y^ ^^^ praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non 
casus nec fortuita conglobatio turmam aut cuneum 
facit, sed familiae et propinquitates, et in proximo 
pignora, unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus 
infantium : hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad conjuges vulnera ferunt; 
nec illae numerare, aut exigere plagas pavent ; ci- 
bosque et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 
0^rOc:xi^ c.-^^ VIII. Memoriae proditur, quasdam acies, inclinatas 
i> r. . /'--^ jain et labantes, a fenunis restitutas, constantia pre- 

cum et d:3Jectu pectorum et monstrata cominus capti- 

vitate, quam longe impatientius feminarum suarum 
nomine timent : adeo ut efficacius obligentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant : nec aut consilia earum aspemantur, 
aut responsa negligunt. Vidimus sub divo Vespa- 
\0»-<^. siano Veledam diu apud plerosque numinis loco 
habitam. Sed et olim Auriniam et complures alias 
venerati sunt non adulatione, nec tanquam facerent 
deas. 
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IX. Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui certis OvtU^ 
diebus htAanis quoque hostiis litare fas habent. 
Herculem ac Martem concessis animalibus placant: 

pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat. Unde causa et RvCtv 
origo peregrino sacro parum comperi, nisi quod 
signum ipsum, in modum lit^umae figuratum» docet 
advectam religionem. Ceterum nec cohibere parieti- \s^q \sy^'^. 
bus deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem :: -'< v^: - 
assimulare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur : 
lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
appellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, observant. cuJUici^. 
SoTtium consuetudo simplex : Tirgam, frugiferae ^^ 
arbori decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque, notis 
quibusdam discretos, super candidam yestem temere 

ac fortuito spargunt : mox, si publice consuletur, 
sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse paterfamiliae, 
precatus deos coelumque suspiciens, ter singulos 
tollity sublatos secundum impressam ante notam 
interpretatur. Si prohibuerunt, nuUa de eadem re 
in eundem diem consultatio ; sin permissum, aus- 
piciorum adhuc fides exigitur. Et illud quidem etiam Gx^ 
hic notum, avium yoces yolatusque interrogare : 
proprium gentis, equorum quoque praesagia ac 
monitus experiri; publice aluntur iisdem nemoribus 
ac lucis candidi et nullo mortali opere contacti : quos 
pressos sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civi 
tatis comitantur, hinnitusque ac fremitus observant. 
Nec ulli auspicio major fides non solum apud plebem, 
sed apud proceres, apud sacerdotes ; se enim minis- 
tros deorum, illos conscios putant. Est et alia 
obs^ervatio auspiciorum, qua gravium bellorum even- 
tus explorant ; ejus gentis, cum qna bellum ^ 
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captivum, quoquo modo interceptum, cum elecle 
popularium suorum, patriis quemque arifiis, commil 
tunt : yictoria hujus vel illius pro praejudicio ac 
cipitur. 

^ja^ Xvvaj^^XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant; de 
majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertrac- 
tentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum 
inciderit, certis diebus, cum aut mchoatur luna aut 
impietur: nam agendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initium credunt. Nec dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant. Sic constituunt, sic condicunt: 
nox ducere diem videtur. lUud ex libertate yitium, 
quod non simul, nec ut jussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium absimiitur. Ut 
turbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sacer- 
dotes, quibus tum et coercendi jus est, imperatur 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout 
nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis, quam jubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu asper- 
nantur ; sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honora- 
tissimum assensus genus est, armis laudare. 
"^--'..cJ^ XII. Licet apud concilium accusare quoque et 

?■ v^yv^uJ * discrimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenarum ex 
delicto : proditores et transfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt; ignavos et imbelles et corpore infames coeno 
ac palude, injecta insuper crate, mergunt. Diversitas 
cupplicii illuc respicit, tanquam scelera ostendi 
uporteat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. Sed 
f vvoLA. et levioribus delictis, pro modo poenarum, equorum 

^ oecorumque numero convicti mulctantur : pars 

^ulctae regi vel civitali, pars ipsi, qui vindicatur, 
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vel propinquis ejus exsolvitur. Eliguntur in iisdcni8M.uJCv«;^ 
conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque *?*^ 
reddunt. Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, con- 
silium simul et auctoritas, adsunt. 

XIII. Nihil autem neque publicae neque privatae c^ ^^^^^t;..» 
rei, nisi armati agunt. Sed arma sumere non ante u^.tt^ 
cuiquam moris, quam civilas suffecturum probaverit. ^"^^" 
Tum in ipso concilio, vel principum aliquis vel patei 

vel propinquus scuto frameaque juvenem omant: 
haec apud illos toga, hic primus juventae honos : 
ante hoc domus pars videntur, mox reipublicae. 
Insignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, princi- 
pis dignationem etiam adolescentulis assignant : 
ceteris robustioribus ac jampridem probatis aggre- 
gantur ; nec rubor, inter ' comites aspici. Gradus 
quin etiam et ipse comitatus habet judicio ejus, quem 
sectantur: magnaque et comitum aemulatio, quibus 
primus apud principem suum locua, et principum, cui 
plurimi et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper electorum juvenum globo circumdari, 
in pace decus, in bello praesidium. Nec solum in 
sua gente cuique, sed apud finitimas quoquo civitates 
id nomen, ea gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus 
emineat: expetuntur enim legationibus et muneribus 
ornantur et ipsa plerumque fama bella profligant. 

XIV. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtutc Vv ^. ' ^ 
vinci, turpe comitatui, virtutem principis non adae- v, \ .^ 
quare. Jam vero infame in omnem vitam ^sy^^ro^ W* • 
brosum, superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 

Illum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
ejus assignare, praecipuum sacramentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant ; comites pro principe. Si 
civitas, in qua orli sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat 
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pleriquc nobilium adolescentium petunt ultro eas 
nationes, quae tum bellum aliquod gerunt ; quia et 
ingrata genti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clares* 
cont, magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque 
tuentur : exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate illum 
bellatorem equum, illam cruentam victricemque 
frameam. Nam epulae et, quanquam incompti, largi 
tamen apparatus pro stipendio cedunt : materia muni- 
ficentiae per bella et raptus. ,Nec arare terram, aut 
expectare annum, tam facile persuaseris, quam vocare 
hostes et vulnera mereri. Pigrum quininmio et iners 
videtur, sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine 
parare. 

XY. Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum 
venatibus, plus per otium transigunt, dediti somno 
ciboque, fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil 
agens, delegata domus et penatium et agrorum cura 
feminis senibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex familia : 
ipsi hebent; mira diversitate naturae, cum iidem 
homines sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. Mos 
est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel 
armentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum, 
etiam necessitatibus subvenit. Gaudent praecipue 
finitimarum gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis^ 
sed publice mittuntur: electi equi, magna arma, 
phalerae, torquesque. Jam et pecuniam acciperd 
docuimus. 

XVI. NuIIas Germanorum populis urbes habitari, 
satis notum est: ne pati quidem inter se junctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant, non in nostrum 
morem, connexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis : suam 
quisque domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus casu» 
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ignis remedium, sive inscitia aedificandi Ne caemen- 
torom quidem apud illos aut tegularum usus : materia 
ad omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delec* 
tationem. Quaedam loca diligentins illinunt terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta colorum 
imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eos- 
que multo insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus : quia rigorem fngorum 
ejusmodi locis molliunt i et, si quando bostis advenit, 
aperta populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut igno- 
rantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. 

XVII. Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut, si 
desit, spina consertum : cetera intecti totos dies juxta 
focum atque ignem agunt. Locupletissimi veste dis- 
tinguuntur^ non fluitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 
ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 
exquisitius, ut quibus nullus per commercia cultus. 
Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque belluarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque 
ignotum mare gignit. Nec alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae saepius lineis amictibus 
velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque yestitus 
superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudae brachia ac 
lacertos : sed et proxima pars pectoris patet. 

XYIII. Quanquam severa illic matrimonia ; nec 
ulSminorum partem magis laudareris : nam prope 
soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob 
nobilitatem, plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. . Dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert. Intersunt 
parentes et propinqui, ac munera probant: munera 
nonad delicias muliebres quaesita, nec quibus nova 
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nupta comatur: sed boves et frenatum equum et 
scutum cum framea gladioque. In haec munera uxor 
accipitur; atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro 
affert : boc maximum vinculum, baec arcana sacra, 
hos conjugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra 
virtutum. cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putet^ 
ipsis incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur, 
venire se laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in 
pace, idem in proelio passuram ausuramque : hoc 
juncti boves, hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma de- 
nuntiant ; sic vivendum, sic pereundum : accipere se, 
quae liberis inviolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus 
accipiant rursus, quae ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nuUis spectacu- 
lorum illecebris, nuUis conviviorum irritationibus 
corruptae. Litterarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae 
ignorant. Paucissima in tam numerosa gente adul- 
teria ; quorum poena praesens et maritis permissa. 
Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinquis, expellit 
domo maritus, ac per . omnem vicum verbere agit : 
publicatae enim pudicitiae nulla venia : non forma, 
non aetate, non opibus maritum invenerit. Nemo 
enim illic vitia ridet: nec corrumpere et corrumpi 
saeculum vocatur. Melius quidem adhuc eae civi- 
tates, in quibus tantum virgines nubunt, et cum spe 
votoque uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum.accipiunt 
maritum, quo modo unum corpus unamque vitam, ne 
uUa cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tan- 
quam maritum, sed tanquam matrimonium . ament 
Numerum liberorum finire, aut quenquam ex agnati» 
necare, flagitium habetur : plusque ibi boni mores 
valent, quam aUbi bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi, in hos artus, in 
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naec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua quem« 
que mater uberibus alit, nec ancillis ac nutricibus 
delegantur. Dominum ac servum nullis educationis 
deliciis dignoscas : inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
humo degunt ; donec aetas separet ingenuos, virtus 
agnoscat. Sera juvenum Venus ; eoque inexhausta 
pubertas : nec virgines festinantur ; eadem juventa, 
similis proceritas : pares validaeque miscentur ; ac 
robora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud avunciilum, qui ad patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem arctioremque hunc nexum sanguinis arbi- 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt; 
tanquam et in animum firmius, et domum latius 
teneant. Heredes tamen-successoresque sui cuique 
liberi: et nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, 
proximus gradus in possessione fratres, patrui, 
avunculi. Quanto plus propinquorum, quo major 
affinium numerus, tanto gratiosior senectus, nec uUa 
orbitatis pretia. 

X X I. Suscipere tam inimicitias, seu patris, seu 
propinqui, quam amicitias, necesse est : nec implaca- 
biles durant. Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo 
armentorum ac pecorum numero, recipitque satis- 
factionem universa domus : utiliter in publicum ; ^ 

quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertafem. 
Oonvictibus et hospitiis noa alia gens effusius indul- 
get. Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetur : pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. 
Cum defecere, qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator 
hospitii ct comes : proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt : nec interest ; pari humanitate accipiuntur. 
Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus hospitis, nemo 
discemit. Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere 
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moris : et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudem 
muneribus : sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis 
obligantur. Yictus inter hospites comis. 

XXII. Statioi e somno, quem plerumque in diem 
extrahunt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum hiems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt : 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa: tum 
ad negotia, nec minus saepe ad conviyia, procedunt 
armati. Diem noctemque continuare potando, nuUi 
probrum. Crebrae, ut inter yinolentos, rijcae, raro 
conviciis, saepius caede et vuhieribus transiguntur. 
Sed et de rcconciliandis inyicem inimicis et jungendis 
affinitatibus et asciscendis principibus, de pace deni- 
que ac bello plerumque in conyiyiis consultant : 
tanquam nullo magis tempore aut ad simplices 
cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad magnas incalescat. 
Gens non astuta nec callida aperit adhuc secreta 
pectoris licentia joci. Ergo detecta et nuda omnium 
mens postera die retractatur, et salva utriusque tem- 
poris ratio est : deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt ; 
constituunt, dum errare non possunt. 

XXIII. Potui humor ex hordeo aut frumento, in 
quandam similitudinem vini corruptus. Proximi ripae 
et yinum mercantur. Cibi simplices ; agrestia poma^ 
recens fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, sine 
blandimentis, expellunt famem. Adversus sitim non 
eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebrietati sug- 
gerendo quantum concupiscunt, haud minus facile 
vitiis, quam armis yincentur. 

XXIV. Genus spectaculorum unum atque in omni 
coetu idem. Nudi juvenes, quibus id ludicrum est, 
inter gladios se atque infestas frameas saltu jaciunt. 
Exercitatio artem paravit, ars decorem : non in quaes« 
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um tamen aut mercedem ; quamvis audacis lasciviae 
pretium est voluptas spectantium Aleam, quod 
mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent tanta lucrandi per- 
dendive temerjtate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, extremo 
ac novissimo jactu de libertate ao de corpore conten- 
dant. Yictus voluntariam servitutem adit: quamvii 
juvenior, quamvis robustior, alligari se ac venire 
patitur : ea est in re prava pervicacia : ipsi fklem 
vocant. Servos conditionis hujus per commercia 
tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae exsolvant. 

2^^. Ceteris servis, non in nostrum mprem des- 
criptis per iamiliam ministeriis, utuntur. Suam 
quisque sedem, suos penates regit. Frumenti 
modum dominus, aut pecoris aut vestis, ut colono, 
injungit : et servus hactenus paret ; cetera domus 
officia uxor ac liberi exsequuntur. Verberare servum 
aC vmculis et opere coercere, rarum. Occidere soleut, 
non disciplina et severitate, sed impetu et ira, ut 
inimicum, nisi quod impune. Liberti non multum 
Bupra servos sunt, raro aliquod momentum in domo, 
nunquam in civitate ; exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus, 
quae legnantur : ibi enim et super ingenuos et supei 
nobiles ascendunt : apud ceteros impares libertini 
libertatis argumentum sunt. ^ 

XXYI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere, igno 
tum : ideoque magis servatur, quam si vetitum esset 
Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices occu 
pantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
partiuntur : facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
praestant. Arva per annos mutant : et superest ager ; 
nec enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore con* 
tendunt) ut pomaria conserant et prata separent et 
hortos rigent : sola terrae seges imperatur. Unde 
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annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunt specie» 
hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac yocabula babent 
autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII. Funerum nuUa ambitio ; id solum observa- 
tur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis cremen- 
tur. Struem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus cumulant: 
sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur. 
Sepulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum arduum et 
operosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, aspernantur. 
Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et tristitiam 
tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est; viris 
meminisse. Haec in commune de omnium Ger- 
manorum origine ac moribus accepimus : nunc sin- 
gularum gentium instituta ritusque, quatenus differant; 
quae nationes e Germania in Gallias commigraverint, 
expediam. 

XXVIII Validiores olim Gallorum res fuisse, 
summus auctorum divus Julius tradit : eoque cre- 
dibile est etiam Gallos in Germaniam transgressos. 
^uantulum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, ut 
quaeque gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretque 
sedes, promiscuas adhuc et nuUa regnorum potentia 
divisas ? Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Rhenumque 
et Moenum amnes Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica 
utraque gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, 
signatque loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis 
cultoribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab 
Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in 
Germaniam commigraverint, cum eodem adhuc ser- 
mone, institutis, moribus ujantur, incertum est : quia, 
pari olim inopia ac libertate, eadem utriusque ripae 
bona malaque erant. Treveri et Nervii, circa affecta« 
tionem Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tan- 
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quam per hanc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine et 
inertia Gallorum separentur. Jpsam Rheni ripam 
haud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, 
Triboci, Nemetes. Ne Ubii quidem, quanquam 
Romana colonia esse meruerint ac libentius Agrip* 
pinenses conditoris sui nomine vocentur, origine 
erubescunt, transgressi olim et experimento fidei 
super ipsam Rlieni ripam collocati, ut arcerent, non 
ut custodirentur. 

XXIX. Omnium harum gentium yirtuie praecipui 
Batavi, non multum ex ripa, sed insulam Rheni amnis 
colunt, Chattorum quondam populus et seditione 
domestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus pars 
Romani imperii fierent. Manet honos et antiquae 
societatis insigne : nam nec tributis contemnuntur, 
nec publicanus atterit : exempti oneribus et coUationi- 
bus et tantum in usum proeliorum sepositi, velut 
tela atque arma, bellis reservantur. Est in eodem 
obsequio et Mattiacorum gens ; protulit enim magni- 
tudo populi Romani ultra Rhenum, ultraque veteres 
terminos, imperii reverentiam. Ita sede finibusque in 
sua ripa, mente animoque nobiscum agunt, cetera 
similes Batavis, nisi quod ipso adhuc terrae suae solo 
et coelo acrius animantur. Non numeraverim inter 
Germaniae populos, quanquam trans Rhenum Danu» 
biumque consederint, eos, qui Decumates agros 
exercent. Levissimus quisque Gallorum et inopia 
audax, dubiae possessionis solum occupavere. Mox 
limit^ acto promotisque praesidiis, sinus imperii et 
pars provinciae habentur. 

XXXJ; Uitra hos Chatti initium sedis ab Hercynio 
saltu inchoant, non ita efiusis ac palustribus locis ut 
ceierae civitaies, in quas Germania patescit ; durant 
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siquidem coUes, paulatim rarescunt, et Cfaattos saos 
saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque deponit. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, mina:x vultus et 
major animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Gennaoos, 
rationis ac solertiae : praeponere electos, audire 
praepositos, nosse ordines, intelligere occasiones, 
difTerre impetus, disponere diem, vallare noctem, for- 
tunam inter dubia, yirtutem inter certa numerare: 
quodque rarissimum nec nisi ratione disciplinae con- 
cessum» plus reponere in duce, quam exercitu. Omne 
robur in pedite, quem, super arma, ferramentis quoque 
etcopiis onerant. Alios ad proeIiumirevideas,Chat- 
tos ad bellum. Rari excursus et fortuita pugna ; 
equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito parare 
victoriam, cito cedere : velocitas juxta formidinem, 
cunctatio propior constantiae esL 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
rara et privata cujusque audentia apud Chattos in 
consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem bar- 
bamque submittere, nec, nisi hoste caeso, exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia revelant frontem, seque tum 
demum pretia nascendi retulisse, dignosque patria ac 
parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbellibus manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper annu- 
lum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, 
donec se caede hostis absolvat. Plurimis Chattorum 
hic placet habitus. Jamque canent insignes, et hosti- 
bus simul suisque monstrati. Omnium penes hos 
initia pugnarum : haec prima semper acies, visu nbva ; 
nam ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt. 
NuIIi domus aut ager aut aliqua cura : prout ad quem» 
que venere, aluntur : prodigi alieni, contemptores sui - 
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donec exsanguis sen^ctus tam durae virtuti in^pares 
£&ciat. 

XXXn. ProxiiniChattiscertum jam alveo Rhenum, 
quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri, super solitum beUorum decus, 
equestris disciplinae arte praecellunt : nec major apud 
Chattos peditum laus, quam Tehcteris equitum. Sic 
instituere majores, posteri imitantur; hi lusus infan- 
tium, haec juvenum aemulatio, perseverant senes - 
inter familiam et penates et jura successioniun equi 
traduntur; excipit filius, non, ut cetera, maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXHL Juxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occurre- 
bant: nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 
narratur, pulsis Bructeris ac penitus excisis vicinarum 
consensu nationum, seu superbiae odio, seu praedae 
dulcedine, seu favore qaodam erga nos deorum : nam 
ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere : super sexaginta 
millia, non armis telisque Romanis, sed, quod mag- 
nificentius est, oblectationi oculisque cecidiBrunt. 
Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nos- 
tri, at certe odium sui : quando, urgentibus imperii 
fatis, nihil jam praestare fortuna majus potest, quam 
hostium discordiam. 

XXXI V. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo Dulgioini 

et Chasuarii cludunt aliaeque gentes, haud perinde 

memoratae. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Majoribus 

minoribusque Frisiis vocabuhim est ex modo virium : 

utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno prae- 

texuntur, ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus et 

Romanis classibus navigatos. Ipsum quin ctiam 

Oceanum illa tenlavimus : et superesse adhuc Her- 

eulis columnas fama vulgavit ; sive adiit Hercules, 

3* 
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0eu, quicquid ubique magnificum est, in claritatem 
ejus referre consensimus. Nec defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico : sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit ; sancliusque 
ac reverentius visum, de actis deorum credere, ^uam 
scire. 

XXXV. Hactenus in Occidentem Germaniam novi- 
nius. In Septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac primo 
statim Chaucorum gens, quanquam incipiat a Frisiis 
ac partem littoris occupet, omnium, quas exposui, 
gentium lateribus obtenditur, donec in Chattos usque 
sinuetur. Tam immensum terrarum spatium non 
tenent tantum Chauci, sed et implent : populus iiiter 
Germanos nobihssimus, quique magnitudinem suam 
maht justitia tueri: sine cupiditate, sine impolentia, 
quieti secretique, nulla provocant bella, nulHs raptibus 
aut latrociniis populantur. Id praecipuum virtutis 
ac virium argumentum est, quod, ut superiores agant, 
non per injurias assequuntur. Prompla tamen omni- 
bus arma, ac, si res poscat, exercitus, plurimum 
virorum equorumque : et quiescentibus eadem fama. 

XXXVI. In latere Chaucorum Chattorumque 
Cherusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti 
nutrierunt ; idque jucundius, quam tulius, fuit : quia 
inter impotentes et vaHdos falso quiescas ; ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
[ta, qui oUm boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes ac 
stulti vocantur : Chattis victoribus fortuna in sapien- 
tiam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, con- 
termina gens, adversarum rerum ex aequo socii, cum 
in secundis minores fuissent. 

XXXVU. Eundem Germaniae sihum proximi 
Oceano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, sed gloria 
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ingens ; veterisque famae lata vestigia manent, utra- 
que ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris molem manusque gentis et tam magni exitus 
fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadragesimum annum 
urbs nostra agebat, cum primum Cimbrorum audita 
sunt arma, Caecilio Metello et Papirio Carbone con- 
sulibus. Ex quo si ad alterum Imperatoris Trajani 
consulatum computemus, ducenti ferme et decem anni 
coUiguntur ; tamdiu Germania vincitur. Medio tam 
longi aevi spatio, multa invicem damna : non Samnis, 
non Poeni, non Hispaniae Galliaeve, ne Parthi qui- 
dem saepius admonuere : quippe regno Arsacis acrior' 
est Germanorum libertas. Quid enim aliud nobis, 
quam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro, infra 
Ventidium dejectus Oriens objecerit ? At Germani, 
Carbone et Cassio et Scauro Aurelio et Servilio 
Caepione, M. quoque Manlio fusis vel captis, quin- 
que simul consulares exercitus Populo Romano, 
Varum, tresque cum eo legiones, etiam Caesari 
abstulerunt: nec impune C. Marius in Italia, divus 
Julius in Gallia, .Drusus ac.Nero et Germanicus in 
suis eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. 
Caesaris minae in ludibrium versae. Inde otium, 
donec occasione discordiae nostrae et civilium armo- 
rum, expugiiatis legionum hibernis., etiam Gallias 
affectavere: ac rursus pulsi, inde proximis temporibus 
triumphati magis quam victi sunt. 

XXXVin. Nunc de Suevis dicendum esl, quorum 
iion una, ut Chattorum Tencterorumve, gens : majorem 
cnira Germaniae partem obtinent, propriis adhuc 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in com- 
mune Suevi vocentur. Insigne gentis obliquaro 
crinem nodoque substringere : sic Suevi a ceteris 
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Germanisy sic Sueyorum ingenui a servis separantur . 
in aliis gentibus, seu cognatione aliqua Suevorum, 
seu quod saepe accidit, imitationey rarum et intra 
juventae spatium ; apud Suevos, usque ad canitiem, 
horrentem capillum retro sequuntur, ac saepe in ipso solo 
vertice religant. Principes et prnatiorem habent : ea 
cura formae, s^ innoxiae : neque enim ut ament 
amenturve ; in altitudinem quandam et terrorem. . 
adituri bella, compti, ut bostium oculis, omantur. 

XXXIX. Yetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevo 
rum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religione 
firmatur. Stato tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem sanguinis 
populi legatidnibus coeunt, caesoque publice homine. 
celebrant barbari ritus horrenda primordia. £st et 
alia luco reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo Ugatus ingre- 
ditur, ut minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens. 
Si forte prolapsus est, attolli et insurgere haud 
iicitum : per humum eyolvuntur : eoque omnis super-' 
stitio respicit, tanquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator 
omnium deus, cetera subjecta atque parentia. Adjicit 
auctoritatem fortuna Semnonum : centum pagis habi- 
tantur; magnoque corpore efficitur, ut se Sueyorum 
caput credant. 

XL. Contra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat: plu- 
rimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti» non per 
obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. 
Reudigni deinde et Ayiones et Anglii et Varini et 
Eudoses et Suardones et Nuithones fluminibus aut 
silyis muniuntur : nec quidquam notabile in singulis, 
nisi quod in commune Nerthum, id est Terram 
matrem colunt, eamquef interyenire rebus hominum, 
uvehi populis arbitrantur. Est in insula Oceani 
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castum nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, veste 
contectum * attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is 
adesse penetrali deam intelligity vectamque bubus 
feminis multa cum veneratione prosequitur. Laeti 
tunc dies, festa loca, quaecumque adventu hos- 
pitioque dignatur. Non bella ineunt, non arma 
sumunt; clausum omne ferrum: pax et quies tunc 
tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donec idem sacerdos 
satiatam conversatione mortalium deam templo reddat. 
Mox vehiculum et vestes, et, si credere velis, numen 
ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos 
statim idem lacus haurit ; arcanus hinc terror sancta- 
que ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod tantum perituri 
vident. 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora 
Germaniae porrigitur. Propior, ut quo modo paulo 
ante Rhenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar, Hermun- 
durorum civitas, fida Romanis, eoque solis Ger- 
manorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus, 
atque in splendidissima Rhaetiae provinciae colonia. 
Passim et sine custode transeimt : et, cum ceteris 
gentibus arma modo castraque nostra ostendamus, his 
domos villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 
In Hermuuduris Albis oritur, flumen inclitum ct 
notum olim ; nunc tantum auditur. 

XLn. Juxta Hermunduros Narisci, ac deinde Mar- 
comanni et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcomannorum 
gloria viresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, pulsis olim 
Boiis, virtute parta. Nec Narisci Quadive degene- 
rant. Eaque Germaniae velut frons est, quatenus 
Danubio peragitur. Marcomannis Quadisque usque 
ad nostram meraoriam reges manserunt ex gente 
pson^ra, nobile Marobodui et Tudri genus : jam et 
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externos paliuntur. Sed vis et potentia regibus es 
auctoritate Romana : raro armis nostris, saepius 
pecunia juvantur, nec minus valent. 

XLm. Retro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Burii, terga 
Marcomannorum Quadorumque claudunt : e quibus 
Marsigni et Burii sermone cultuque Suevos referunt 
Gothinos Gallica, Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit non 
esse Germanos, et quod tributa patiuntur. Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi, ut alienigenis, 
imponunt. Gothini, quo magis pudeat, et ferrum 
eflFodiunt. Omnesque hi populi pauca campestrium, 
ceterum saltus et vertices montium jugumque inse- 
derunt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium jugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agunt: 
ex quibus latissime patet Lygiorum nomen in plures 
civitates difFusum. Valentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
Arios, Helveconas, Manimos, Elysios, Naharvalos 
Apud Naharvalos antiquae religionis lucus ostenditur. 
Praesidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu : sed deos, inter- 
pretatione Romana, Castorem PoUucemque memo- 
rant : ea vis numini ; nomen Alcis. NuUa simulacra, 
nuUum peregrinae superstitionis vestigium : ut fra- 
tres tamen, ut juvenes, veneranlur. Ceterum Arii 
super vires, quibus enumeratos paulo ante popu- 
los antecedunt, truces, insitae feritati arte ac ten^ 
pore lenocinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora : 
atras ad proeha noctes legunl : ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra ferahs exercitus terrorem inferunt, hullo 
hostium sustinente novum ac velut infernum aspcc- 
tum : nam primi in omnibus proeliis ocuh vincuntur. 
Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur, paulo jam adduc- 
tius, quam ce.terae Germanorum gentes, nondura 
tamen supra libertatem. Protinus deindc ab Oceano 
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Rugii et Lemovii * omniumque harum gentium in- 
signe, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga reges 
obsequium. 

XLIV. Suionum hinc civitates, ipso in Oceano, 
praeter viros armaque classibus valent : forma navium 
eo diflfert, quod ulrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui frontem agit: nec velis ministrantur, nec remos 
in ordinem lateribus adjungunt. Solutum, ut in qui- 
Dusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc vel 
illinc remigium. £st apud illos et opibus honos ; 
eoque unus imperitat, nuUis jam exceptionibus, non 
precario jure parendi. Nec arma, ut apud ceteros 
Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode et 
quidem servo : quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile las 
civiunt : enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum 
ne libertinum quidem, armis praeponere regia ulililas 
est. 

XLV. Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ac prope 
immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc 
fides, quod extremus cadentis jam solis fulgor in 
ortus edurat adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet ; sbnum 
insuper audiri, formasque deorum et radios capitis 
aspici persuasio adjicit. Uluc usque, et fama vera, 
tantum natura. Ergo jam dextro Suevici maris littore 
A.estyorum gentes alluuntur : quibus ritus habitusque 
Suevorum ; lingua Britannicae propior. Matrem 
deum venerantur : insigne superstitionis, formas 
aprorum gestant ; id pro armis omnique tutela : 
securum deae cultorem eliam inter hostes praestat. 
Rarus ferri, frequens fustium usus. Frumenta 
ceterosque fructus patientius, quam pro solita Ger- 
raanorum inertia, laborant^ Sed et mare scrutantur, 
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ac soli omnium succinuiD, quod ipsi glesum vocaui. 
inter yada atque in ipso littore legunt. Nec, quae 
natura quaeve ratio gignat, ut barbaris, quaesitum 
compertumve. Diu quin etiam inter cetera ej^c- 
tamenta maris jacebat, donec luxuria nostra dedit 
nomen : ipsis in nuUo usu : rude legitur, infoxme 
perfertur, pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. Succum 
tamen arborum esse intelligas, quia terrena quaedam 
atque etiam volucria animalia pierumque interlucent, 
quae implicata humore, mo^, durescente materia, clu- 
duntur. Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut 
Orientis secretis, ubi thura balsamaque sudantur, ita 
Occidentis insulis terrisque inesse, crediderim ; quae 
yicini solis radiis expressa atque liquentia in proxi- 
mum mare labuntur, ac vi tempestatum in adversa 
Iittora . exundant. Si naturam succini admoto igne 
tentes, in modum taedae accenditur, alitque ilammam 
pinguem et olentem: mox ut in picem resinamve 
lentescit. Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. 
Cetera similes, uno diiferunt, quod femina domina* 
tur : in tantum non modo a libertate, sed etiam a 
servitute degenerant. 

XLVI. Hic Sueviae finis. Peucinorum Vene 
dorumque et Fennorum nationes Germanis an Sarma 
tis ascribam, dubito: quanquam Peucini, quos quidan* 
Bastarnas vocant, sermone, cultu, sede ac domicihis, 
ut Germani, agunt. Sordes omnium ac torpor pro- 
cerum : connubiis mixtis, nonnihil in Sarmatarum 
habitum foedantur Venedi multum ex moribus 
traxerunt. Nam quidquid inter Peucinos Jennosque 
silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. 
Hi tamen inter Germanos potius referuntur, quia et 
domos figunt et scuta gestant et pedum usu ac 
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pemicitate gaudent ; quae omnia diversa Sarmatis 
sunt, in plaustro equoque viventibus. Fennis mira 
feritas, foeda paupertas : noii arma, non equi, non 
penates : victui herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus : 
sola in sagittis spes, quas, inopia ferri, ossibus 
asperant. Idemque venatus viros pariter ac feminas 
alit. Passim enim comitantur, partemque praedae 
petunt. Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumque 
suffugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegan- 
tur : huc redeunt juvenes, hoc senum receptaculum. 
Sed beatius arbitrantur, quam ingemere agris, illa- 
borare domibus, suas alienasque fortunas spe metuque 
versare. Securi adversus homines, securi adversus 
deos, rem difficillimam assecuti sunt, ut illis ne votc 
quidem opus esset. Cetera jam fabulosa : Hellusios 
et Oxionas ora hominum vultusquey corpora atque 
artus ferarum, gerere : quod ;^o, ut incompertum, in 
medium relinquam. 
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BREVIARIUM. 

Cap. 1. Scribendi clarorum virorum vitam mos antiquus, 2. .sub 
malis principibus periculosus, 3. sub Trajano in honorem 
Agricolae repetitus a Tacito, qui non eloquentiam, at pietatem 
poUicetur. 4. Agricolae stirps, educatio, studia. 5. Positis 
in Britannia primis castrorum rudimentiB, 6. uxorem ducit: 
fit quaestor, tribunus, praetor: recognoscendis templorum 
donis praefectus. 7. Othoniano bello matrem partemque 
patrimonii amittit. 8. In Vespasiani partes transgressus, 
legioni vicesimae in Britannia praepositus, alienae &mae 
cura promovet suam. 9. Redux inter patricios ascitus Aqui- 
taniam regit. Consul factus Tacito filiam despondet. Bri- 
tanniae praeficitur. 

10. 'Britanniae descriptio. Thule cognita: mare pigrum. 11. 
Britannorum origo, habitus, sacra, sermo, mores, 12. militia, 
regimen, rarus conventus : coelum, solum, metalla, margarita. 
13. Victae gentis ingenium. Caesarum in Britanniam expe- 
ditiones. 14. Consularium legatorum res gestae. 15. Bri- 
tanniae rebellio, 16. Boadicea duce coepta, a Suet. Paullino 
compressa. Huic succedunt ignavi. 17. Rem restituunt 
Petilius Cerialis et Julius Frontinus ; hic Silures, ille Brigan- 
tes vincit ; 18. Agricola Ordovices et Monam. Totam 
provinciam pacat, et 19, 20. moderatione, prudentia, abstinen- 
tia, aequitate in obsequio retinet, 21. animosque artibus et 
voluptatibus mollit. 
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22, 23. Nova expeditio novas gentes aperit, quae praesidio 
firmantor. Agricolae candor in communicanda gloria. 24. 
Consilimn de occupanda Hibernia. 25 — 27. Civitates trans 
Bodotriam sitae explorantur. Caledonii, Romanos aggressi, 
consilio ductuque Agricolae pulsi, sacriiiciis conspirationem 
civitatum sanciunt. 28. Usipiorum cohors miro casu Bri- 
tanniam circumvecta. Agricolae filius obit. 29. Bellum 
Britanni reparant Calgaco duce, cujus 30 — 32. oratio ad suos. 
33, 34. Romanos quoque hortatur Agricola. 35 — 37. Atrox 
et cruentum proelium. 38. Penes Romanos victoria. Agri- 
cola Britanniam circumvehi praecipit. 

39. Domitianus, fronte laetus, pectore anxius, nuntium victoriae 
excipit. 40. Honores tamen Agricolae decemi jubet, condito 
odio, donec provincia dece^t Agricola^ Is redux modeste 
agit 41. Periculum ab accusatcnibus et laudatoribus. 42. 
Excusat se, ne provinciam sortiatur proconsul. 43. Obit non 
sine veneni suspicione, a Domitiano dati. 44. Ejus aetas, 
habitus, honores, opes. 45. Mortis opportunitas ante Domi- 
tiani atrocitates. 46. Questus auctoris et exvirtute solatia. 
Fama Agricolae ad posteros transmissa. 

I. ClaroriJm virorum facta moresque posteris 
tradere, anliquitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem tem- 
poribus quanquam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, 
quotiens magna aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac super- 
gressa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus copn- 
mune, ignorantiam recli et invidiam. Sed agud 
pricres, ut agere digna memoratu pronum magisque in 
aperto erat, ita celeberrimus quisque ingenio ad pro- 
dendam virtutis memoriam, sine gratia aut ambitione, 
bonae tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatur. Ac pleri- 
que suam ipsi vitam narrare fiduciam potius morum, 
quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt : nec id Rutilio et 
Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit : adeo virtu 
tes iisdem temporibus optime aestimantur, quibus 
fecillinae gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mihi vitam 
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defuncti hominis, yenia opus fuit : quam non petissem. 
incursaturus tam saeva et infesta virtutibus teii]|)ora 

II. Legimus, cum Aruleno Rustico Paetus Thrasea, 
Herennio Senecioni Priscus Helvidius laudati essent, 
capitale fuisse : neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed 
in libros quoque eorum saevitum, delegato triumYir.B 
ministerio, ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum 
in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo igne vocem 
populi Romani et libertatem senatus et conscientiam 
generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis insuper 
sapientiae professoribus atque omni bona arte in 
exilium acta, ne quid usquam honestum occurreret. 
Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum : et 
sicut vetus aetas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate esset, 
ita nos, quid in servitute, adempto per inquisitiones et 
loquendi audiendique commercio. Memoriam quoque 
ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potes- 
tate esset oblivisci, q\iam tacere. 

III. Nunc demum redit animus : et quanquam 
primo statim beatissimi saeculi ortu Nerva Caesar res 
olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac liberta- 
tem, augeatque quotidie felicitatem imperii Nerva 
Trajanus, nec spem modo ac votum securitas publica, 
sed ipsius voti iiduciam ac robur assumpserit ; natura 
tamen infirmitatis humanae tardiora sunt remedia, 
quam mala ; et, ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cito 
exstinguuntur, sic ingenia studlaque oppresseris faci- 
lius, quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius 
inertiae dulcedo : et invisa primo Sesidia postremo 
amatur. Quid, si per quindecim annos, grande mor- 
lalis aevi spatium, mulli fortuitis casibus, promptissi- 
mus quisque saevitia principis interciderunt ? Pauci, 
eli ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum, sed etiam nostri 
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Buperstites sumus, exemptis e media vita tot annis, 
quibtts juvenes ad senectutem, senes prope ad ipsos 
exactae aetatis terminos per silentium venimus. Non 
tamen pigebityel incondita ac rudi yoce memoriam 
prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium bonorum 
composuisse. Hic interim liber honori Agricolae 
Boceri mei destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus 
erit aut exGusatus. 

IV. Cnaeus JuLirs Aoricola, veteri et illuslri 
Forojulicnsium colonia ortus, utrumque avum pro- 
curatorem Caesarum habuit : quae equestris nobilitas 
est. Pater Julius Graecinus, senatorii ordinis, studio 
eloquentiae sapientiaeque notus, iisque ipsis virtutibus 
iram Caii Caesaris meritus : namqne M. Silanum accu- 
sare jussus et, quia abnuerat, interfectus est. Mater 
Julia Procilla fuit, rarae castitatis : in hujus sinu in- 
dulgentiaque educatus, per omnem honestarum artium 
cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. Arce- 
bat eum ab illecebris peccantium, praeter ipsius bo- 
nam integramque naturam, quod statim parvulus sedem 
ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum 
Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mistum 
ac benc compositum. Memoria teneo solitum ipsum 
narrare, se in prima juventa studium philosophiae 
acrius, ultra quam concessum Romano ac senatori, 
hausisse, ni prudeiitia matris incensum ac flagrantem 
ammum coercuisset. Scilicet subhme et erectum 
ingenium pulchritudinem ac speciem excelsae mag- 
naeque gloriae vehementius, quam caute, appetebal : 
mox mitigavit ratio et aetas: retinuitque, quod est 
difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

V. Prima castrorum rudimenla in Britannia Sue 
tonio PauIIino, diligenli ac moderato duci, approbavit, 
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electus, quem contubernio aestimaret. Nec Agricola 
licenter more juvenum, qui militiam in lasciviam ver- 
tunt, neque segniter ad voluptates et commeatus 
titulum tribuhatus et inscitiam retu)Jt: sed noscere 
provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a pentis, sequi 
optimos, nihil appetere jactatione, nihil ob formidinem 
recusare, simulque et anzius et intentus agere. Non 
sane alias exercitatior magisque in ambiguo Britannia 
fuit: trucidati veterani, incensae coloniae, intercepti 
exercitus ; tum de salute, mox de victoria, certavere. 
Quae cuncta, etsi consiliis ductuque alterius ageban- 
tur ac summa rerum et recuperatae provinciae gloria 
in ducem cessit, artem et usum et stimulos addidcrc 
juveni; intravitque animum militaris gloriae cupido 
ingrata temporibus, quibus sinistra er^ eminentes 
iiiteipretatio, nec minus periculum ex magna fama, 
quam ex mala. 

VI. Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus, Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi junxit ; idque raatrimonium ad majora 
nitenti decus ac robur fuit ; vixeruntque mira con- 
cordia, per mutuam caritalem et invicem se ante- 
ponendo : nisi quod in bona uxore taiito major laus, 
quanto in mala plus culpae est. Sors quaesturae 
provinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum 
dedit: quorum neutro corruptus est; quanquam et 
provincia dives ac parata peccantibus, et proconsul in 
omnem aviditatem pronus, quantalibet facilitate rc- 
dempturus esset mutuam dissimulationem mali. Auc- 
tus est ibi filia, in subsidium simul et solatium : nam 
filium ante sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter quaes- 
turam ac Iribunatum plebis atqne eliam ipsum tri- 
bunatus annum quiele et olio transiil, gnams sub 
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Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit 
Idem praeturae tenor et silentium ; nec enim jurisdic- 
tio obyenerat : ludos et inania honoris medio rationis 
atque abundanUae duxit, utilonge a iuxuria;ila famae 
propior. Tum electus a Galba ad dona templonim 
recognoscenda, diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne 
cujus alterius sacrilegium respublica, quam Neronis 
sensisset. 

VII. Sequens annus gravi vulnere animum domum- 
que ejus afflixit: nam classis Othoniaha, licenter vaga, 
dum Intemelios (Liguriae pars est) hostiliter popula- 
tur, matrem Agricolae in praediis , suis interfecit : 
praeditfcque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, 
quae causa caedis fuerat. Igitur ad solemnia pietatis 
profectus Agricola, nuntio affectati a Yespasiano 
imperii deprehensus ac statim in partes transgressus 
est. Initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus 
regebat, juvene admodmn Domitiano et ex patema 
fortuna tantum licentiam usurpante. Is missum ad 
delectus agendos Agricolam integreque ac strenue 
versatum, vicesimae legioni, tarde ad sacramentum 
transgressae, praeposuit, ubi decessor seditiose agere 
narrabatur : quippe legatis quoque consularibus nimia 
ac formidolosa erat. Nec legatus praetorius ad cohi- 
bendum potens, incertum, suo an militum ingenio : ita 
successor simul et ultor electus, rarissima moderatione 
maluit videri invenisse bonos, quam fecisse. 

VIII. Praeerat tunc Britanniae Vettius Bolanus 
placidius, quam feroci provincia dignum est : tem- 
peravit Agricola vim suam ardoremque compescuit, ne 
incresceret ; peritus obsequi eruditusque utilia hones- 
tis miscere. Brevi deinde Britannia consularem 
Petilium Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virlutes spa- 
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tium exemplorum. Sed primo Cerialis labores modo 
et discrimina, mox et gloriam communicabat : saepe 
parti exercitus in experimentum, aliquando majoribus 
copiis ex eventu praefecit: nec Agricola imquam in 
suam famam gestis exsultavit ; ad auctorem et ducem, 
ut minister, fortunam referebat : ita virtute in obse- 
quendo, verecundia in praedicando, extra invidiam, 
nec extra gloriam erat. 

IX. Revertentem ab legatione legionis divus Ves- 
pasianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde provinciae 
Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae in primis dignitatis 
administratione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat« 
Credunt plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem 
deesse, quia castrensis jurisdictio secura et obtusior 
ac plura manu agens calliditatem fori non exerceat. 
Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, 
facile justeque agebat. Jam vero tempora curarum 
remissionumque divisa : ubi conventus ac judicia pos- 
cerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius miseri- 
cors ; ubi officio satisfactum, nulia ultra potesta- 
tis persona : tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam 
exuerat : nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 
auctoritatem aut severitas amorem deminuit. Integri- 
latem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre, injuria 
virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui etiam saepe 
bpni indulgent, ostentanda virtute, aut per artem 
quaesivit: procul ab aemulatione adversus collegas, 
procul a contentione adversus procuratores, et vincere 
^glorium, et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus 
triennium in ea legatione detentus ac stalim ad spem 
consulatus revocatus est, comitante opinione Britan- 
niam ei provinciam dari nuUis in hoc suis sermonibus 
sed quia par videbatur. Haud semper errat fama^ 
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aliquando ct elegit. Consul egregiae tum spei filiam 

juTeni mihi despondit ac post Consulatum collocavit, 

et statim Britanniae praepositus est, adjecto pontifica- 

tus sacerdotio. 

X. Britanniae situm populosque, multis scriptoribus 

memoratos non in comparationem curae ingeniivt» 

referam ; sed quia tum primum perdomita est. Ita 

quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia per- 

coluere, rerum fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum 

quas Romana notitia complectitur, maxima, spatio ac 

coelo in orientem Germaniae, in occidentem His- 

paniae obtenditur: Gallis in meridiem etiam inspici- 

tur: septemtrionaiia ejus, nullis contra terris, vasto 

atque aperto mari pulsanttir. Formam totius Britan- 

niae Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium 

eloquentissimi auctores, oblongae scutulae vel bipenni 

assimulavere : et est ea facies citra Calcdoniam, unde 

et in universum fama est transgressa : sed immensuni 

et enorme spatium procurrentium extremo jam littcre 

terrarum, velut in cuneum tenuatur. Hanc oram 

novissimi maris tunc primum Romana classis cir« 

cumvecta insulam esse Britanniam affirmavir, ac 

simul incognitas ad id tempus insulas, quas Orcadas 

vocant, invenit domuitque. Dispecta est et Thule, 

namhactenus jussum^et hiems appetebat; sed mare 

pigrum et grave remigantibus ; perhibent ne venlis 

quidem perinde attoUi: credo, quod rariores terrae 

montesque, causa ac materia tempestatum, et profunda 

moles continui maris tardius impellitur. Naturam 

Oceani atque aeslus neque quaerere hujus operis est, 

ac multi retulere ; unum addiderim : nusquam latius 

dominari mare, multum fluminum huc atque illuc 

fcrre, nec littore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed 

4 
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influere penitus atque ambire, et jugis etiani atqu€ 
montibus inseri velut in suo. 

XI. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colue 
rint, indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, parum 
compertum. Habitus corporum varii : atque ex eo 
argumenta; namque rutilae Caledoniam habitantium 
comae, magni artus, Germanicam originem asseve- 
rant .Silurum colorati vultus et torti plerumque 
crines et posita contra Hispania Iberos veteres 
trajecisse easque scdes occupasse fidem faciunt. 
Proximi Gallis et similes sunt ; seu durante originis 
vi, seu, procurrentibus in diversa terris, positio qoeli 
corporibus habitum dedit : in universum tamen aesti- 
manti, Gallos vicinam insulam occupasse credibile 
est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superstitionum per* 
suasione : -sermo haud multum diversus ; in depos-i 
cendis periculis eadem audacia et, ubi advenere, in 
detrectandis eadem formido. Plus tamen ferociae 
Britanni praeferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emol- 
lierit : nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse afcce- 
pimus : mox segnitia cum otio intravit, amissa^virtute 
pariter ac libertate ; quod Britannorum olim victia 
evenit : ceteri manent, quales Galli fuerunt. 

XII. In pedite rob^r : quaedam nationes et cumi 
proeliantur : honestior auriga, . clientes propiignant. 
Ohm regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibps 
et studiis trahuntjar i nec ^aliud g^dverSAis validis^imas 
gentes pro nobis utiUu^, quam qupd in commune jion 
consulunt. Rarus duabus tribusve civitatibus ad pro- 
pulsandum commune periculum conventps : ita, dum 
smguli pugiiajit, Universi vincuntur. Coelqm crebris 
imbribus ac . nebulis foedum : asperitas "feffofSm 
a]^est.;.,,^R.;ejr,i5ip..^5p9^^^^^^ nostri orbis rnensuran),. 
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et nox clara et extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut 
finem atqhe initiuih lucis exiguo discrimin^ intemos* 
cas. Quod si nubes non officiant, aspjci per noctem 
solis fulgorem, nec occidere et exsurgere/ sed fransire 
affirmant/ ^cilicet extrema et pla^ terrarum, humUi 
umbra, non_ engunt tenebras, iniraque coelum ^t 
sidera nox cadit. ^olum, praeter oleaYn vitemque et 
cetera calidioribus terris oriri suet^» pafiens frugum, 
fecundum . Tarde mifescunt, cito provetf imt : eadem 
utriusque rei causa, multus humor terrarum coelique 
Fert ^ritanitTa aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pre- 
tium victoriae : gighit et Oceanus margarita, sed 
subfusca ac liventia.' Quidam artem abesse legenti- 
bus arbitrantur: nam inBubro mari viva ac spirantia 
saxis avem, in Britannia, prout ex{5ulsa sint, colligi : 
ego facinus ciedidefim naturam margaritis deesse, 
quaoa nobis avajritiam. 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et injtncta 
imperii munera impigre obeuAt, si injunae absint:' has 
aegre^tolerantj^ jam domiti \it pareant, nondum ut 
serviant. IgHur primus oinnium Romanorum divuf 
Julius cum exercitu Britanniam ingressus, quanquam 
prospera pugna terruerit incolzLs ac liltore potitus At, 
potest videri osten^isse posteris, non tradidisse. Mox 
bella^civilia et iir rempublicam versa principum arma, 
ac longa oblivio Britanniae etiam in pace. Consilium 
.'d Sivus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius praeceptum. 
Agitasse C. Caesarem de intranda Britannia salis 
constaf, ni velox ingenio, inobilis poenitentiae, et 
ingentes adveTsus^Germaniam conatus frustra fuissent. 
Diviis' Claudius auctqr operis, transvectis legioriibua 
auxiliisque 'et assumpto in partem ferum Vespasiano: 
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quod initium Tenturae mox fLitunae fuit: domitae 
gentes, capti reges, et monstiratus fatis Yespasianus. 

XIV. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius prae- 
positus, ac subinde Ostorius Sc^pula, uterque bello 
egregius: redact&que paulatim in formam ]f)rovinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae : addita insuper Teteranorum 
colonia : quaedam civitates Cogiduno regi donatae (is 
id nostram usque memoriam fidissimus mansit) ut 
vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi Romani con- 
suetudine, haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 
Mox Didius Gallus parta a prioribus continuit, paucis 
admodum castellis in ulteriora promotis, per quae 
fama aucti officii quaereretur. Didium Veranius 
excepit, isque intra annum exstinctus est. Sue- 
tonius hinc PauIIinus bieimio prosperas res habuit, 
subactis nationibus firmatisque praesidiis : quorum 
fiducia Monam insulam, ut vires rebellibus ministran- 
tem, aggressus, terga occasioni patefecit. 

XV. Namque absentia legati remoto inet]u, Britannt 
agitare inter se mala seryituiis, conferre injurias et 
interpretando accendere : nihil profici patientia, nisi ut, 
graviora, tanquam ex facili toleraniibus, impe^entur : 
singulos sibi oUoi reges fuis^e, nunc 'binos imponi : e 
quiUus legatil^s in sanguinem, procuiiator in bgna 
saeviret. Aeque discordiam praeposjtojum, aeque 
concorcli^m, subjec^is exiticjiam : altcrius xpanijs c^x^- 
luriones, alterius servps virri et contumelias misq^,. 
Nihil jam cupiditati, nihil Ubidiqi excepjtum : in 
proelio fortiorei^ esse, qui spoliejt; nupc ab ignavgfs 
plerumque et imbelljbus/eripi domps, abstrahi liberos, 
injungi delectus,t tanquam mori.tantum pro patria 
nescientibus : quantului^n enim transisse militum, si 
«ese Britanni numerent ? sic Germanias excussissc 
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jugum: et fiuniine, non Oceano, defen^i: sibi pa- 
triam, ponju^es, par^ntes, illis ai^aritiam et luxuriam 
c:aus^s belli esse. Kecc^ssuros, ut . divus Julius 
recessisseU modo virtutes majorum suonmi aemula- 
rentur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius eventu paves- 
cerent : plus impe^us, majorem constai\tiam, penes 
miseros esse. Jam JSritannorum etiam deos misei^i, 
qui Romanum ducem absentem, qui relegati^m in alia 
insula exerci^um detin^rent : jam ipso^, quod difficilli- 
mum fuerit, deliberare : porro in ejusmpdi consiliis 
periculosius esse deprehendi,^quam audei;p. 

XVI. His atque t^libus invicjem instincti, Boudicea, 
generis regii femina, duce (neque enim sexum in 
imperiis discemunt) sumpsere universi bqllum : ac 
sparsos per c^stiplla milites consc^c^ti, expugnatis 
praesidiis, ipsam coloniam invasere, ut sedem servi- 
tutis : nec ullum in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit 
ira et yictoria. Quod nisi Paullinus, cognito provin- 
ciae motu,' propere subvenisset, amissa Britanriia 
foret : quam unius proelii fortuna veteri patientiae 
restituit, tenenUbus arma plerisque, quos conscieiuia 
defectionis et propiqs ez leg^to timpr agitajbat, ne,. 
quan^u^ egregi]}S cete^a, arroganter in deditqs e.t, ut 
suae quoque injuriae ulton durii3iB consulerj^t. Miss^s 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus, tanquam exorajbilior : et 
delictis hostium novus, eoque poemtentiae mitigij', com; 
positis prioribus, nihil ultra ai^sus, Trebellio Maximo 
• provinciam tradidit. Trebellius segnior, et nullis cas- 
trorum experimentis, comitg-te quadam curandi provin- 
ciam tenuit. Didicere^ jam barfeari quoque ignosc^re 
vitiifl blandientibud : et interventus civilium armorum 
praebuit justam segnitiae excusationem : sed discordia 
laboratum^ cum assuetus expeditionibus miles otio 
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l&sciyiret. Trebellius fuga ac latel^ris vitata exerci 
tus ira, indecorus atque bumilis, precario mox 
praefuit : ac velut pacti, exercitus licentianiy dux 
salutem ; .^t seditio sine sanguina stetit. Nec Vettius 
Bolanus, manentibus adhuc civilibus bellis, agitavit 
Britanniam disciplina : eadem inertia erga hostes, 
similis petulantia castrorum : nisi quod innocens 
Bolanus et nullis delictis invisus, caritatem parave!rat 
loco auctoritatis. 

XVII. Sed, ubi cum cetero orbe Vespasianus et 
Britanniam recuperavit, magni .4^ces, egre^ii exerci- 
tus, minpta hostium spes. £t terrorem statini intulit 
Petilius Cer^Iis, Brigantum civitatpm, quae nume- 
rosissima provinci^e totius perhibe^pr, aggressus. 
Multa proelia, et aliquando non incruenta • magnara- 
que Brigantum partem aut victoria amplex^s est aut 
bello. Et, cum Cerialis quidem alterjus successpris 
curam famamque obruis^et, sustinuit quoqpe moIqiD 
Julius Fronti^ius, vir magnus quant^m licebaj, vali 
damque et pugnacem Silurum gentem armis subegijt, 
super virtutem hostium, locorum qupque diflScuItates 
elucta^i^s. 

XVIII. Huna Britannijje statum, has bellorum 
vices media j^m aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, 
cum jet milite?s, velut omis^a expeditione, ad ^ecurita- 
tem, et hostes ad occasiopem verterent^r. Ordovicum 
civitaSj haud multo ante adventum ejus, ala^i, in 
finibus suis agen|em, prope univeYsam obtrivftrat . 
eoqu^ initiot erecta provincia : et, quibus bellum 
volentibus erat, probafe exemplum, ac^recentis legati 
animum opperiri, eum Agricola, quanqUam trans- 
vccta aestas, sparsi per proviKciam numeri, praesuippt^ 
4pud militem illius a^jii qiii^. tar^^ et contr^a 
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bellum inchoaturo, et plerisjque custodiri suspecta 
potius videba^ur, ire oDviam discrimini statuit: con 
tractiaqpae legiopum vexilljs et modifa auxiliorum 
manu, qujja in aequum degredi Ordovices non aude- 
bant, ipse ante <agmen, qug ceteris par animus simili 
periculo epset, erexit aciem : cae^aque prope universa 
gente, non ignarus instandmn fam|j^c, kc, prout prin^ 
cessia^e^ terrorem ceterisK)re,Monam insulam, cujus 
possessione revocatum tauUinum rebelliope totius 
Britanriiae supra mempravi, redigere in potestatem 
animo intendit. ( Se^, ut in dubiis consiliis, naves 
deerani : ratio et constantia ducis transve^^it. De- 
positis ^omnibus sarcjnis, lectissimos auxiliarivim, 
quibus nota vada et patrius naadi usus, quo simul 
seque et arma et equos regunt, ita^ repente immisit, 
ut obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui nav^s, qui 
m^re expect^iDant, nihil arduum aut invictum credi- 
derint siq ad b^Uum venientibus. Ita petita pace ac 
deQita insula, clarus ac magni^s hal)eri Agricola : 
quippe cui ingredi§nti provinciam, quod tempus alii 
per oste^tationem aut officiorum amMtum transigunt, 
labor et periculum placuisset. Nec «Agricola, pros- 
peritate rerum in' vanitatem usji^^ expeditionem aut 
victoriam vocabat victos contijiuisse : ne laureatis qui- 
dem gesta prosecutus est : sed ipsa dissimulatione 
famae famam auxit, aestimantibus, quanta futuri spe 
tam magna tacuisset. 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, 
simulque doctus per aliena experimenta parum pro- 
fici armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum 
statuit excidere. A se suisquc orsus, primum domum 
buam coercuit; quod plerisque haud minus arduum 
cst, quam provinciam regcrc. Nihil per libertos 
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Bervosque publicae rei: noo studiis priyatis nec e:i 
commendatione aut^precibtis centurionum milites 
ascife, sed optimum quemque fidissimum putare : 
omnia scii^e, non omnia exsequi : parvjs peccatis 
veniainy magnis severitatem comn^gK^re : nep poei^ 
semper, sed saepius poenitentia contentus esse : 
offici{s et administrationibus potius non peccaturos 
praeponere, quam damnaie, cum peccassent. Fri^- 
menti et tributorupi auctionem aequalitate munerum 
mollire, circumcisis, quae, in quaestum repe^t^, ipso 
tributo gravius tolerabantur : namque per ludibrium 
assid^e clausis horreis et emere ultro frumenta, ac 
vendere pretiq cogebaptur : devo^^ itinerum et lon- 
ginquitas regionum indicebi|tur, ut pivitates a proximis 
hibemjs in remota et avia refenfent, donec, quod 
omnibus in promptu erat^. paucis lucrosum fieret. 

XX. Haec primo statim anno comprimendo, egre- 
giam famam paci circun)dedit ; quae vel ihburia vel 
intolerantia priorum haud minus quam bellum time- 
batur. Sed, ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, 
multus jn agmine laudare mod^t;i^, disjectos coer 
cere : loca castris ipse cape^e, aestujariia ac silva^ ipsf 
praetentj^re ; et nihil interim apud hostes quietum 
pati, quo minus subitis excursibus popularetur: atque, 

. ubi satis terru^rat, parqg^do rur^us irritamenta pacis 
ostentare. Quibu^ rebus multae civitates, quae in, 
illum diem ex aequo egei;^nt, dat^s obsidibus, iram 
posuere, et praes;diis castellisque circumd^ae tanta 
ratipne cur^que, ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pars^ 
illacessita trahsiei^it. 

XXI. Sequens hiems saluberrimis consiliis ab« 
Bumpta: namque, ut hqmines dispersi ac ru^es, eoqm^ 
in bella facile^, qir^ti et otio per vblupt^tes assues* 
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cerent^ hortsiri privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, 

fora, dom\\s exstruerent, lauc^ando promp^os et cas« 

ligando s^gnes : ita honoris aemulatio pro necessitate 

orat. Jam vero prinfipum filios liberahbus artibus 

orudire^ et ing^nia Britannorum studiis Gallorum 

anteferre, ut, qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, 

eloquentiam concupis^erent. Inde etiam habitjis nos- 

tri hono^ et frequens toga : paulatimque discessum ad 

delen^enta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et convi« 

viorum elegan^iam : idque apud imperitos humani^s 

vocabatur, cum pars servi^tis esset. 

XXII. Tertius expeditipnum annus novas gentes 

aperuity vastatis usque ad Tauoi (aestu^rio nomeu 

est) nationil^us: qua fornudine territi liostes quan- 

quam conflictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum 

lacessere non ausi ; ponendisque insuDer castellis 

spatium fuit. Annota])ant per^i non alium ducem 

opportunitates locorumsapicntius legisse: nullum ab 

Agricola positijm castellum aut vi hostium expugna- 

tum aut^ pactijone ac fijga desertum. Crebrae eru^- 

tiones: nam adversus mora^ obsidionis annuis copiis 

firmaba]atur : ita intrepid^ ib^ hiems, et sibi quisque 

praesidio, irr^s hostil^us eoque desperantibus, quia 

soliti plerunume damna aestatis hibernis eventibus 

pensare, tum aestatc atque hieme juxta pelleb^intur. 

Nec Agricola unquam per alios gesta avidqs inte/- 

cepit : seu, centurio seu praefect\is, incorriiptum facti 

testem habeb^t. Apud quosdam acei:^ior in convjciis 

narrabatur ; n^^rat cdims bomsi adversus malos inju- 

cundus : ceterjim ex iracundia nihil superer§t ; secre- 

tum et silentium ejus non timeres : hone^ius putabjit 

Qffendei:j&, quam odisse. 

XXHI. Quarta aestas obtinendis, quae percurrerat, 

4* 
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insumpta : ac, si virtus exercituum et Romani noaiinii 
gloria patcretur, inyentus in ipsa Britannia terminus. 
Nam Clota et Bodotria, diversi maris aestibus per 
immensum revectae, angusto terrarum jgpatio diriamn- 
tur : quod tum praesidjis firmabatur : atque omnis 
propior sinus tenebatur, summotis velut in aliam 
insulam hostibus. 

XXIV. Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima 
transgressus, ignotas ad id tempus gentes ' crebris 
simul ac prosperis proeliis donguit: eamque partem 
Britanniae, quae Hiberjiiam aspicit, copiis instrux^t 
in spem magis quam ob formici^nem ; si quidem 
Hiberpia, medio inter Britanniam atque Hispaniam 
sita et Gallico quoque mari opportijn^, valentissjmam 
imperii part^em magnis invicem usibjjs miscuerit. 
Spatium ^ju^, si Britanniae comparetur, angustius, 
nostri maris insulas superat. Solum coeluipque et 
ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia 
differunt: in melius adit^js portusijjje per com.mercia 
et negotiato^s cogniti^. Agricbla expulsum seditione 
domestica unum ex regulis genti^ exceperat ac specie 
amicitiae in occasioneni retinebat. Saepe ex ^ eo 
audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debelj^ri obti- 
nerique Hiberniam posse. Idque etiam adversus 
Britanniam profuturvun, si Romana ubique arma, et 
7elut e conspectu Hbertas tolleretur. 

XXV. Ceterum aestate, qua sextuoi ofljcii annum 
"mchoabat, amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia ' motjis universarum ultra , gentium et infegt^ 
hostilis exercitus itinera timeb^tur, . porlus classe 
exploravit: qiiaq, ab /Agricgla primum assu«ipta in 
Dartem virijiim, sequeba,ti\r egregia specie, cum simul 
terra, simul mari bellum impellerctur, ac saepe iisdem 
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castris pedes equesque et nauticus miles, mixti copiia 
et laetitia, sua quisque facta, suos casusjkttoUer^nt: 
ac modo 'silv^rum ac montium profuiida, modo tem- 
pestatum ac fluctuum adversa, hinc terra et hostis, 
hinc victus Oceanus militari jactan^ia compa^aren- 
lur. . Britannos quoque, ut ex captivis audiebatur, 
visa classis obstup^faciebat, tanquam, s^erto maris 
5ui secreto, ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur. 
Ad manus et arma conversi Calecfoniam inccTentes 
populi, |)aratu magno, majore iama, uti mps est de 
ignotis, oppugnasse ultro, castella adorti, metum, ut 
provocantes, aadiderant: regrediendumque citra Bodo- 
triam, et excedendum potius, quam pellerentjir, specie 
prudentium ignayi admonebant : cum interim cognos- 
cit hostes ' pluribus agminibus irruptjiros. Ac, ne 
superahte numero et peritia locorum circumiretur, 
divi^o. et ipse in tres partes exercitu incessit. 

XXVI. (iuod ubi cognitum hosti, mutato repente 
oonsilio, universi nonam legionem, ut maxime invali- 
dam, nocte aggressi, inter somnum ac trepidationem 
caesis vigilibus, irrupere. Jamque in ipsis castris 
pugnabant, cum Agricola, iter hostium ab exploratori- 
bus " edoctus et vestigiis insecutus, velocissimos equi- 
tum peditumque assultare tergis pugnantiura jubet> 
mox ab universis adjici clamorem ; et propinqua luce 
fulsere signa : ita ancigiti nialo territi Britanni : el 
Romanis redit animus, ac, securi pro salute, de gloria 
certabant. Ultro quin etiam erupefe : et fuit atrox in 
ipsis portarum angustiis proelium, donec.pulsi hos 
tes ; utroque exercitu certante, his, ut tulisse openi; 
ilHs, ne eguisse auxilio viderentur. Quod nisi palu- 
des et silvae fugientes texissent, debellatum illa vic< 
toria foret. 
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XXVII. Cujus conscientia ac fama ferox exerc tus^ 
nihil TirtuU suae invium : penetrandam Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque tandem Britanniae terminum con< 
tinuo proeliorum cursu, fremebant: atque illi modo 
cauti ac sapientes, prompti post eventum ac magnilo- 
qui erant. Iniquissima haec bellorum conditio est : 
prospera omnes sibi Tindicant, advei^sa uni imputan- 
tur. At Britanni non Tirtute, sed cccasione et aite 
ducis rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quo minus 
juventutem armarent, conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta 
transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem 
civitatum sancirent: atque ita irritatis utrimque animis 
discessum. 

XXYIII. Eadem aestate cohors Usipiorum, per 
Germanias conscripta, in Britanniam transmissa 
magnum ac m6morabile fecinus ausa est. Occiso 
centurione ac miUtibus, qui ad tradendam disciplioani 
immixti manip^^hs exemplum et rectores babebantiiry 
tres libumicas, aaactis per vim gubematoribus, ascen- 
dere : et uno remigante, suspectis duobus edque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato mmore ut miraculum 
praevehebantur : mox hac atque illa rapti, et cum 
plerisque Britannorum, sua defensantium, proelio con« 
gressi, ac saepe victores, aliquando pulsi, eo ad ex- 
tremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimos suorum, mox 
sorte ducto3, vescerentur. Atque circumvecti 
Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus, 
pro praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a 
Frisiis intercepti sunt : ac fuere, quos^ per commercia 
venumdatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatione 
ementium adductos, indicium tanti casus illustravit. 

XXIX. Initio aestatis Agricola, domestico vulnere 
lcluSj anno ante natum lilium amisit. Quem casum 
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neqae, ut plerique fortium yirorumi ambitiose, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac moerj^rem muliebnter tulit : et 
in Iuctu'l)ellum inter rem^dia erat. Igitur praemissa 
classe, quae pluribus locis praedata, magnum et incer« 
tum terrorem faceret, expedi^o exercitu, cui ex Britan- 
nis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addi^erat, ad 
montem Grampium pervenit, quem jam hostis inse 
derat. Nam JBritanni, nihil fracti pugnae prioris 
eventu, et ultionem aut servitium exspectamjes, tan- 
demque docti commune periculum concoiflia propul- 
sandum, legatioi^ibus et foederibus omnium civitatum 
vires exciyeijsint. Jamque super triginta millia arma- 
torum aspicieoantur, et adhuc afflu^bat omnis juyen- 
tus et quibus cruda ac yiridis senectus, clari bello et 
sua quisque decora gestantes : cui^ inter plures ducQs 
yirtute et genere praestans, nomine Calgacus, apud 
contoctam multitudineni proelium posceqtem, in 
hunc modum locutus ferti^r : 

XXX. " Quotiens causas belli et necessitatem nos 
tram intueor, magnus mihi animus est hodiemuov 
diem consens^mque yes,trum .initium libertatis totius 
Britanniae foreV Naija et uniyersi servitutis expertes, 
et nulla^ ult^ terrae, ac ne mare quidem secur^m, 
imminente nobis classe Romana : ita proelium atque 
arma, quae. fortil^us honest^a, eadem etiam ignayis 
tutissima sunt. Priores pugpae, quibus adversus 
Romanos varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsi- 
diijm in nostris manibus habebant : quia nobiiissimi 
totius Britanniae eoque in ipsis penetralibus siti, nec 
servientjum littora aspicientes, oculps quoq:ie a con 
tactu dominationis inviolatos habebamus. Nos terra- 
ram ac libert^tis extremos, recessus ipse ac sinjis 
famae in hunc diem r^efendit * nunc terminus Bri- 
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tanmuc patet ; atque omne ignotum pro magnifico 
est. Sed nuUa jam ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et 
saxa, et infestiores Romani : quorum superbiam frus- 
tra per obsequinm et modestiam efiugeris. Raptores 
orbis, postquam cuncta vastanlibus defui^re terrae, et 
mare scrutantnr : si locuples hostis est, avari ; si 
pauper, ambitiosi: quos non Oriens, non Occidens, 
satiaverit. Soli onmium opes atque inopiam pari 
affectu concupiscunt. Auferi^e, trucidare, * rapere^ 
falsis nominibus imperium ; atque, ubi solitudiijem 
faciunt, pacem appellant." 

XXXI. " Liberos cuique ac propinquos suos natura 
carissimos esse voluit ; hi per delectus, alibi servituri, 
auferuntur • conjuges sororesque, etsi hostilem libi- 
dinem effugiant, nomine amicorum atque hospitum 
polluuntur. Bona fortunasque in tributum^gerunt, 
annos in frumentum : corpora ipsa ac maniis silvis ac 
paludibus emuniendis inter verbisra ac contumelias 
conterunt. Nata servituti mancipia semel veneunt, " 
atque ultro a dominis ahmlur: Brilannia servitutem 
suam quotidie emit, quotidie pascit. Ac, sicut in 
familia recentissimus quisque servorum et conservis 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terrarum vetere famulatu 
novi nos et viles in excidium petimur* Neque enira 
arva nobis aut metalla aut portus sunt, quibus exer- 
cendis reservemur. Virtus porro ac ferocia subjec- 
torum ingrata imperantibus : et longinquitas ac 
secretum ipsum quo tutius, eo suspectius. Ita, 
sublata spe veniae, tandem sumite animum, tam 
quibus sahis, quam quibus gloria carissima est, 
Trinobantes, femina duce, exurere coloniara, ex- 
pugnare caslra, ac, nisi fehcitas in socordiam vertis- 
«et, exuere jugum potuere : nos intpgri et indomiti 
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«I libertatem non in poenitentiam laturi, primo slatim 
congressu nonne ostendamus, quos sibi Caledonia 
viros seposuerit ? An eandem Romanis in bello vir- 
tutem, quam in pace lasciviam adesse creditis T 

XXXn. "Nostris illi dissensionibus ac discordiis 
clari, vitia hostium in gloriam exercitus sui Tertunt : 
quem contractum ex diversissimis gentibus, ut secun- 
dac res tenent, ita.ftdversae dissolvent: nisi si Gallos 
et Germanos et (pudet dictu) Britannorum plerosque, 
iicet dominationi alienae sanguinem commodent, diu- 
tius tamen hostes quam servos, fide et affectu teneri 
putatis : metus et terror est, infirma vincula caritatis . 
quae ubi removeris, qui timere desierint, odisse inci- 
pient. Omnia victoriae incitamenta pro nobis sunt: 
nullae Romanos conjuges accendunt; nulli parentes 
fugam exprobraluri sunt; aut nulla plerisque palria, 
aut alia est. \ Paucos numero, trepidos ignorantia, 
coelum ipsum ac mare et silvas, ignota omnia cir- 
cumspectantes, clausos quodammodo ac vinctos dii 
nobis tradiderunt.^ Ne lerreat vanus aspectus et auri 
fulgor atque argenli, quod neque tegit neque vulnerat. 
In ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus : 
agnoscent Britanni suam causam : recordabuntur 
Galli priorem libertatem : deserent illos ceteri Ger- 
mahi, tanquam nuper. Usipii reliquerunt. Nec quid- 
quam ultra formidinis : vacua castella, senum 
coloniae, inter male parentes ct injuste imperan- 
tcs aegra municipia ct discordantia : hic dux, hic 
excrcitus: ibi tributa et metalla et ceterae servien- 
tium poenae : quas in aetcrnum perferre aut statim 
ulci&ci in hoc campo est. Proinde ituri in aciem el 
majores vestros et posteros cogilate." 

XXXiri. TJxcepere orationem alacres, ut barbaria 
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moriSy cantu et fremitu clampribusque dissoois. Jam 
que agmina, et armorum fulgores audentissiim 
cujusque procursu : simul instruebantur acies : cmn 
Agricola, quanquam laetum et vix munimentis coerci- 
tum militem adhortatus, ita disseruit : " Octavue 
annus est, commilitones, ex quo Tirtute et auspiciis 
imperii Romani fide atque opera yestra Britanniam 
vicistis : tot expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine 
adversus hostes seu patientia ac labore paene adversus 
ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque me militum 
neque vos ducis poenituit. Ergo egressi, ego veterum 
legatorum, vos priorum exercituum terminos, finem 
Britanniae non fama nec rumore, sed castris et armis 
tenemus. Inventa Britannia et subacta. Equidem 
saepe in agmine, cum vos paludes montesve et 
flumina fatigarent, fortissimi cujusque voces audie- 
bam, Quando dabitur hostis, quando acies ? Yeniunt, 
e latebris suis extrusi : et vota virtusque in aperto, 
omniaque prona victoribus, atque eadem victis 
adversa. Nam, ut superasse tantum itineris, silvas 
evasisse, transisse aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum 
in frontem ; ita fugientibus periculosissima, quae 
hodie prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut loco- 
rum eadem notitia aut commeatuum eadem abundan- 
tia : sed manus et arma et in his omnia. Quod ad 
me attinet, jam pridem mihi decretum est, neque 
exercitus neque ducis terga tuta esse. Proinde et 
honesta mors turpi vita potior ; et incolumitas ac 
decus eodem loco sita sunt : nec inglorium fuerit, iv 
ipso terrarum ac naturae fine cecidisse." 

XXXrV. " Si novae gentes atque ignota acies 6on 
stitisset, aUorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer. 
tmnc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interro- 
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gate. li sunt, quos proximo anno, unam legionem 
furto noctis aggressos, clamore debellastis : ii cetero- 
rum Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque tam diu super* 
stites. Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus 
fortissimum quodque animal contra ruere, pavida et 
inertia ipso agminis sono pelluntur, sic acerrimi 
Britannorum jam pridem ceciderunt : reliquus est 
numerus ignavorum et metuentium , quos quod tan« 
dem invenistis, non restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt .- 
novissimae res et extremo metu coipora defixere 
aciem in his yestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spec- 
tabilem victoriam ederetis. Transigite cum expedi- 
tionibus : imponite quinquaginta annis magnum diem : 
approbate reipubhcae nunquam exercitui imputari 
potuisse aut moras belli aut causas rebellandi." 

XXXV. Et alloquente adhuc Agricola, militum 
ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas 
consecuta est, statimque ad arma discursum. Instinc- 
tos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxilia, quae 
octo milha erant, mediam aciem firmarent, equitum 
tria millia comibus affunderentur : legiones pro yallo 
stetere, ingens victoriae decus citra Komanum san- 
guinem bellanti, et auxilium^ si pellerentur. Britan- 
norum acies, in speciem simul ac terrorem, editioribus 
ocis constiterat ita, ut primum agmen aequo, ceteri 
per acclive jugum connexi velut insurgerent : media 
campi covinarius et eques strepitu ac discursu com- 
plebat. Tum Agricola superante hostium multitudine 
veritus, ne simul in frontem, simul et latera suorum 
pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quanquam porrectior 
acies futura erat et arcessendas plerique legiones 
admonebant, promptior in spem et firmus adversis, 
dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla constitit 
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XXX^VT Ac primo congressu eminus certabatur 
simul constantia, simul arte Britanni ingentibus gladiis^ 
et brevibus cetris missilia nostrorum vitare vel excu- 
tere, atque ipsi magnam vim telorum superfundere : 
donec Agricola Batavorum cohortes ac Tungro- 
rum duas cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ac 
manus adducerent: quod et ipsis vetustate militiae 
exercitatum, et hostibus inhabile parva scuta et enor- 
mes gladios gerentibus : nam Britannorum gladii sine 
mucrone complexum armorum et in aperto pugnam 
non tolerabant. Igilur, ut Batavi miscere ictus, ferire 
umbonibus, ora foedare, et stratis qui in aequo obsti- 
terant, erigere in colles aciem coepere, ceterae cohor- 
tes, aemulatione et impetu commistae, proximos 
quosque caedere ; ac plerique semineces aut integri 
festinatione victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equi- 
tum turmae fugere, covinarii peditum se proeh*o 
miscuere : et, quanquam recentem terrorem intu 
lerant, densis tamen hostium agminibus et inaequali- 
bus locis haerebant : minimeque equestris ea pugnae 
facies erat, cum aegre diu stantes simul equorum cor- 
poribus impellerentur, ac saepe vagi currus, exterriti 
sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido tulerat, 
transversos aut obvios incursabiant. 

XXXVn. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae expertes 
summa coliium insederant et paucitatem nostrorum 
vacui spernebant, degredi paulatim et circumire terga 
vincentium coeperant : ni id ipsum veritus Agricola, 
quatuor equitum alas, ad subita belli retentas, venien- 
tibus opposuisset, quantoque ferocius accurrerant, 
vanto acrius pulsos in fugam disjecisset. Ita con- 
ailium Britannorum in ipsos versum : transvectaeque 
Draecepto ducis a fronte pugnantium alae, aversam 
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hostium aciem invasere. Tum vero patentibus locis 
grande et atrox spectaculum : sequi, Tulnerare, capere 
atque eosdem, oblatis aliis, trucidare. Jam hostium, 
prout cuique ingenium erat, catervae armatorum 
paucioribus terga praestare, quidam inermes ultro 
ruere ac se morti offerre ; passim arma et corpora et 
laceri artus et cruenta humus : et aliquando etiam 
Tictis ira virtusque; postquam silvis appropinqua- 
Tunt, collecti primos sequentium incautos et locorum 
ignaros circumveniebant. Quod ni frequens ubique 
Agricola vahdas et expeditas cohortes indaginis modo, 
et, sicubi arctiora erant, partem equitum dimissis 
equis, simul rariores silvas equitem persultare jussis- 
set, acceptum aliquod vulnus per nimiam fiduciam 
faret. Ceterum, ubi compositos firmis ordinibus 
sequi rursus videre^ in fugam versi, non agminibus, 
ut prius, nec alius alium respectantes, rari et vita- 
bundi invicem, longinqua atque avia petiere. Finis 
sequendi nox et satietas fuit : caesa hostium ad decem 
millia : nostrorum trecenti sexaginta cecidere : in quis 
Aulus Atticus praefectus cohortis, juvenili ardore et 
ferocia equi hostibus illatus. 

XXXVin. Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque laeta 
victoribus : Britanni palantes, mixtoque virorum 
mulierumque ploratu, trahere vulneratos, vocare in- 
tegros, deserere domos ac per iram ultro incendere : 
eligere latebras et statim reUnquere : miscere invicem 
consilia aliqua, dein separare : aliquando frangi as- 
pectu pignorum suorum, saepius concitar : satisque 
constabat, saevisse quosdam in conjuges ac liberos, 
tanquam misererentur. Proximus dies faciem vic- 
loriae latius aperuit : vastum ubique silentium, secreti 
«olles, fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus 
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obvius : quibus in omnem partem dimissis, abi 
incertafugae vestigia neque usquam conglobari hos- 
tes compertum et exacta jam aestate spargi belluxn 
nequibat, in fines Horestorum exercitum deducit. Ibi 
acceptis obsidibus, praefecto classis circumvehi Bri 
tanniam praecepit. Datae ad id yires^ et praecesse 
rat terror. Ipse peditem atque equites lento itinere, 
quo novarum gentimn animi ipsa transitus mora 
terrerentur, in hibemis locavit. £t simul classis 
secunda tempestate jblc fama Trutulensem portum 
tenuit, unde proximo latere Britanniae lecto omni 
redierat. 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quanquam uuUa 
verborum jactantia epistolis Agricolae actum, ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte ketus, pectore anxius 
excepit. Inerat conscientia derisui fuisse nuper fal- 
sum e Germania triumphum, emptis per commercia, 
quorum habitus et crines in captivorum speciem for- 
marentur: at nunc veram magnamque victoriam, tot 
millibus hostium caesis, ingenti fama celebrari. Id 
sibi maxime formidolosum, privati bominis nomen 
supra principis attolli : frustra studia fori et civilium 
artium decus in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam 
alius occuparet : et cetera utcumque facilius dis 
simulari : ducis boni imperatoriam virtutem esse. 
Talibus curis exercitus, quodque saevae cogitationis 
indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus, optimum in 
praesentia statuit reponere odium, donec impetus 
famae et favor exercitus languesceret : nam etiam 
tum Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. Igitur triumphalia ornamenta et illustris sta- 
tuae honorem et quidquid pro triumpho datur, multo 
verborum honore cumulata, decerni in senatu jubet; 
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addique insuper opinionem, Syriam proTinciam Agri- 
colae destinari, yacuam tum morte Atilii Rufi con- 
sularis et majoribus resenratam. Gredidere plerique 
libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codicillos, quibus ei Syria dabatur, tulisse 
cum praecepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur : 
eumque libertum in ipso freto Oceani obyium 
Agricolae, ne appellato quidem eo, ad Domitianum 
remeasse : sive yerum istud, sive ex ingenio principis 
fictum ac compositum est. Tradiderat interim Agri- 
cola successori suo proyinciam quietam tutamque. 
Acy ne notabilis celebritate et frequentia occurrentium 
introitus esset, yitato amicorum officio, noctu in 
urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, 
venit : exceptusque brevi osculo et nullo sennone 
turbae servientium immixtus est. Ceterum, ut mili- 
tare^nomen, grave inter otiosos, aliis virtutibus tem- 
peraret, tranquillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, 
cultu modicus, sermone facilis, uno aut altero ami- 
corum comitatus ; adeo ut plerique quibus magnos 
viros per ambitionem aestimare mos est, viso aspecto- 
que Agricola, quaererent famam, pauci inteipreta- 
rentur. 

XLI. Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum absens 
accusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi non 
crimen ullum aut querela laesi cujusquam, sed in- 
fensus virtutibus princeps et gloria viri ac pessimum 
inimicorum genus, laudantes. Et ea insecuta sunt 
reipubiicae tempora, quae sileri Agricolam non sine- 
rent : tot exercitus in Moesia Daciaque et Germania 
Pannoniaque, temeritate aut per ignaviam ducum 
amissi: tot militares viri cum tot cohortibus ex- 
pognati et capli : nec jam de limite imperii et ripa, 
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sed de hibernis legionum et possessione dubitatum 
Ita, cum damna damnis continuarentur atque omnis 
annus funeribus et cladibus insigniretur, poscebatur 
ore Tulgi dux Agricola : comparantibus cunctis yigo- 
rem, constantiam et expertum bellis animTmi cum 
inertia et formidine ceterorum. Quibus sermonibus 
satis constat Domitiani quoque aures verberatas, dum 
optimus quisque libertorum amore et fide, pessimi 
malighitate et livore, pronum deterioribus principem 
exstimulabant. Sic Agricola simul suis virtutibus, 
simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam praeceps^agc- 
batur. 

XLn. Aderat jam annus, quo proconsulatum 
Asiae et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper 
nec Agricolae consilium deerat, nec Domitiano exem- 
plum. ' Accessere quidam cogitationum principis 
periti, qui, iturusne esset in provinciam, ultro Agri- 
colam interrogarent : ac primo occultius quietem et 
otium laudare, mox operam suam in approbanda 
excusatione oflferre : postremo non jam obscuri, sua- 
dentes simul terrentesque, pertraxere ad Domitiarium ; 
qui paratus simulatione, in arrogantiam ' compositus, 
et audiit preces excusantis, et, cum annuisset, agi 
sibi gratias passus est : nec erubuit beneficii invidia. 
Salarium tamen, proconsulari solitum oflferri et qui- 
busdam a se ipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit: 
sive oflTensus non petitum, sive ex conscientia, ne, 
quod vetuerat, videretur emisse. Pxoprium humani 
ingenii est, odisse quem laeseris : Domitiani vero 
nulura praeceps in irara, et quo obscurior, eo irrevo- 
cabilior, modeialione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae 
leniebE^tur : quia non contumacia neque inani jacta- 
tione libertalis famam fatumqiie provocabat. Sciant. 
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quibus moris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub maiis 
principibus magnos . yiros esse : obsequiumque ac 
modestiam, si industria ac yigor adsint, eo laudis 
excedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed in nullum 
reipublicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

XLIIl. Finis vitae ejus nobis luctuosus, amicis 
tristis, extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. 
Yulgus quoque et hic aliud agens populus et veh- 
titavere ad domum, et per fora et circulos locuti sunt : 
nec quisquam audita morte Agricolae. aut laetatus est 
aut statim oblitus. Augebat miserationem constans 
Tumory Teneno interceptum. Nobis nihil comperti 
affirmare ausim : ceterum per omnem valetudinem 
jus, crebrius quam ex more principatus per nuntios 
visentis, et libertorum primi et -medicorum intimi 
venere : sive cura illud sive inquisitio erat. Supremo 
quidem die, momenta deiicientis per dispositos cur- 
sores nuntiata constabat, nullo credente sic accelerari, 
quae tristis audiret. Speciem tamen doloris animo 
Yultuque prae se tulit, securus jam odii, et qui facilius 
dissimularet gaudium, quam metum. Satis consta- 
bat, lecto testamento Agricolae, quo cohaeredem 
optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum scripsit, 
laetatum eum velut honore judicioque : tam caeca et 
corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut nesciret 
a bono patre non scribi haeredem, nisi malum princi- 
pem. 

XLIV. Natus erat Agricola, Caio Caesare ter- 
tium consule, Idibus Juniis: excessit sexto et quin* 
quagesimo anno, decimo Kalendas Septembris, Col- 
lega Priscoque consulibus. Quod si habitum quoque 
ejus posteri noscere velint, decentior quam sublimior 
fuit ; nihil metus in vullu, gratia oris supererat • 
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bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter. .£t 
ipse quidem, quanquam medio in spatio integrae aeta- 
tis ereptus, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum aevum 
peregit. Quippe et vera bona, quae in yirtutibua sita 
sunty impleverat, et consulari ac triumphalibus 
ornamentis praedito, quid aliud adstruere fortuna 
poterdt ? Opibus nimiis non gaudebat ; speciosae 
contigerant. Filia atque uxore superstitibus, potest 
videri etiam beatus ; incolumi dignitate, florente fama, 
salvis affinitatibus et amicitiis, futura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in hac beatissimi saeculi luce ac princi- 
pem Trajanum videre, quod augurio votisque apud 
nostras aures ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis grande 
solatium tulit, evasisse postremum illud tempus, quo 
Domitianus non jam per intervalla ac spiramenta tem- 
porum, sed continuo et velut uno ictu rempublicam 
exhausit. 

XLV. Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam, el 
clausum armis senatum, et eadem strage tot consu- 
larium caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exsilia 
et fugas. Una adhuc victoria Carus Metius censeba- 
tur, et intra Albanam arcem sententia Messalini 
strepebat, et Massa Bebius jam tum reus erat. Mox 
nostrae duxere Helvidium in carcerem manus : nos 
Maurici Rusticique visus, nos innocenti sanguine 
Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen subtraxit oculos jussit- 
que scelera, non spectavit : praecipua sub Domitiano 
miseriarum pars erat videre et aspici : cum suspiria 
nostra subscriberentur ; cum denotandis tot hominum 
palloribus sufficeret saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo 
se contra pudorem muniebat. Tu vero felix, Agri- 
cola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam opportuni- 
tate raortis. TJtperhibent qui interfuerunt novissimis *' 
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sennonibus tuis, constans et libens fatum excepisti; 
tanquam pro virili portione innocentiam principi 
donares. Sed mihi filiaeque ejus, praeter acerbita- 
tem parentis erepti, auget moestitiam, quod assidere 
valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari Tultu, complexu, 
non contigit : excepissemus certe mandata vocesque, 
quas penitus animo figeremus. Noster hic dolor, nos- 
trum Tulnus : nobis tam longae absentiae conditione 
ante quadriennium amissus est. Omnia sine dubio, 
optime parentum, assidente amantissima uxore, super- 
fuere honori tuo : paucioribus tamen lacrimis composi- 
tus es, et novissima in luce desideravere aliquid oculi 
tui. 

XLVI. Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut 
sapientibus placet, non cum corpore exstinguuntur 
magnae animae, placide quiescas, nosque, domum 
tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis 
ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 
neque lugeri neque plangi fas est : admiratioiie te 
potius, te immortalibus laudibus, et, si natura sup- 
peditet, similitudine decoremus. Is verus honos, ea 
conjunctissimi cujusque pietas. Id filiae quoque 
uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti memoriam 
venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum revol- 
vant, formamque ac figuram animi magis quam cor- 
poris complectantur : non quia intQrcedendum putem 
imaginibus, quae marmore aut aere finguntur; sed 
ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus imbecilla 
ac mortalia sunt ; forma mentis aetema, quam tenere 
et .exprimere non per alienam materiam et artem, 
sed tuis ipse moribus possis. Quidquid exAgricoIa 
amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurum- 
que est in animis hominum, in aeternitate temporum, 
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fama rerum. Nam multos reterum, velut inglorios. 
et ignobiles, obliyio obruet : Agricola posteritati nar 
ratus et traditus superstea erit. 
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The Treatise Ds Siru, Mobibcb zt Populib Gericamia]^ was tk litten 
(aa appears fi'om the treatise itsel^ see § 37) in the Becond consulsbip 
of the Emperor Trajan, A. U. C. 861, A. D. 98. The design of the 
anthor in its publication has boen yariously interpreted. From thc 
cenfiure which it fi*equent]y passes upon the corruption and degen- 
eracy of the times» it has been considered as a mere satire upon Ro- 
man manners, in the age of Tacitus. But to say nothing of the ill 
adaptation of the whole plan to a satirical work, there are large 
parts of the treatise, which must haye been prepared with great la- 
bor, and yet can haye no poaaible bearing on such a design. Satirea 
arcT^t wonttoabound in historical notices and geographical details, 
especiiilly touching a foreign and distant land. 

The same objection lies against the politUal ends, whidi have 
been imputed to the author, such as the persuading of Trajan to en- 
gage, or not to engage, in a war with the Germans, as the most po- 
tent and dangerous enem j of Rome. For both these aims haye been 
allegedy and we might content ourselyes with phicing the one as an 
o£&et against the other. But aside from the neutralizing force of snch 
contradictions, wherefore such an imposing arraj of geographical re* 
search, of historical lore, of politieal and moral philosophy, for the 
acoomplishment of so simple a purpoee f And whj is the purpose 
80 Bcmpulously coiicealed, that oonfessedlj it can be gathered only 
from obscure intimations^ and thoee of ambiguous importl Besides» 
there are passages whose tendency must haye been directly couutor 
U> eithei of these alleged aims (cf. note § 88). 
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Tlke aathor does indeed, in tlie paBsage just cited, eeem to appre 
ciate with almoet prophetic accnracy, thoee dangers to the Romaa 
Kropire^ which were bo fearfnlly iUnstrated in ita BubeeqiieDt fall be> 
neath the power of the German Tribes ; and he nttera^ as what truc 
Roman would not in such forebodinga, the wamings and the praj- 
ers of a patriot aage. But he does this only in episodee^ which ar« 
80 manifestly incidental, and jet arise so naturally out of the narra- 
tive or description, that it ia trnlysurprising it should ever haye oo- 
eurred to any reader, to seek in them the key.to the whole treatise. 

The entire warp and woof of the work is obviously histori- 
eal and geograpkicttL The aatire, the political maxims, the moral 
sentimentB, and all the rest; are merely inddental, interwoven for 
tho aake of instruction and embellishment; inwrought because a mind 
so thoughtful and so acute as that of Tacitus, could not leave them 
ont. Tacitus had long been coUectiDg the materials for his Roman 
Histories. In so doing; his attention was neceBBarily drawn often 
and with Bpecial interest to a people, who, for two centnries and 
more, had been the moet formidable enemy of the Roman State. In 
introducing them into his history, he would naturally wish to ^yo 
some preliminary account of their origin, manners, and institations^ 
as he does in introducing the Jews in the Fifth Book of his Histories^ 
which happens to be, in part^ preseryed. Nor would it be strange, 
if he should, with this yiew, collect a mass of materials, which he 
could not incorporate entire into a work of sndi compaae^ and which 
an y Blight occasioii might induce him to publish in a separatc fonn, 
perhaps as a sort of forerunner to his Histories.* Such an occasion 
Dow was fnmished in the campaigns and victories of Trajan, who, 
at the time of his eleyation to the imperial power, was at the head 
of the Roman armies in GermaDy, where he also remainedfor a jear 
or more afber his accesfflon to the throne, lill he had reueiyed the sub- 
miasion of the hostile tribes and wiped away the disgrace which the 
Germans, beyond anj other nation of that age, had brought upon 
the Roman arms. Such a people, at such a time, could not fiEiil to be 
an object of deep interest at Rome. This was the time when Taci- 
tus published his work on GermaDy ; and such are belieyed to haye 
been the motiyes and the circumstances, which led to the under- 
taking. His grand object was not to point a satiro or to oompass a 

* It has eren been argued by highly respectablo scholara, that the Germaiia ol 
Tacittn is itself only auch a collection of materials, not published by tlie Author, 
aod nersr intended for publicati<m in that form. But it is quite too methodical, toc 
■tudied, and too finished a work to »«* •* of tii-u supposition (c£ Prolegom. of K V 
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political end, but as he himself informs ua (§27), to treat of tlie ori 
gin and manners^ the geographj and history, of the Gennan TribeB 
The same candor and Bincerity, the same oorrectneee and truthful 
neas, which characterize the Historiee^ mark also the work on Ger- 
manj. The author certainly aimed to speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, on the subject of which he treats. Moreover, he ha4 
abimdant means of knowing the truth, on all the main points, in the 
character and history of the Germans. It has even been argued 
from Buch ezpreasion as vidimus (§ 8), that Tacitus had himeelf been 
in Germany, and could, therefore, write from personol observation. 
But the argument proceeds on a misinterpretation of his language 
(c£ note in loc, cit). And the use of aecepimtu (as in § 27), 
ehows that he derived his information from othei*& But the Ro- 
mans had been in constant interconrse and connection, civil or 
militarj, with the Geimans, for two hundred jeanL Germany fur- 
nished a wide theatre for their greatest commanders^ and a fruitfiil 
theme for their best authors^ some of whom, as Julius Caesar (to 
whom Tacitus particularly refers, 28^ were themselves the chief 
actors in what they relatc. These authors, some of whose oontribu- 
tions to the historj of Germany are now lost (e. g. the elder Plinj, 
who wTote twenty books on the German wars), must liave all been 
in the hands of Tacitus, and were^ doubtless» oonsulted by him ; not^ 
however, as a servile copjist^ or mere compiler (for he sometimea 
differs from his authoritiee; from Caesar even, whom he declares to 
be the best of them)^ but as a discriminating and judicious inquirer. 
The account of German customs and institutions maj, therefore, be 
relied. on, from the intrinsic credibility of the author. It receives 
confirmation, also^ from its general acoordance with other earlj ao- 
oounts of the Germans^ and with their better known subeequent 
history, as well as from its strong analogj to the well-known habits 
of our American aboriginefl^ and other tribes in a like stage of dy- 
ilization (c£ note, {16). The geographical'detiul8 are composed 
with all the aocuracj which the ever-shifting poeitions and relationa 
of waning and wandering tribea rendered possible in the nature of 
ihe case (cf. note, § 28). In sentiment^ the treatise u surpaseingly 
rich and instructive, like all the works of this prince of philosophical 
historiana In*style, it is eoncise and nervous, yet quite rhetorical, 
and in parts^ even poetical to a &ult (see notes passim, c£ also, 
Monboddo'8 critique on the style of Tacitus). "The work," sayi 
La Blettene, "is brief without bemg superficiaL Within the oom- 
pasB of a.few pages^ it comprises more of ethlcs and polltiofl^ moT6 
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fine deliaeatloDs of character, more sttbstance aod pilh {nu), ihta 
can be coUected from maDj a ponderous volumc. It is not- oue oi 
those barely agreeable descriptionfl^ which graduallj diffuse iheir 
inflaence over the soul, and leave it in undisturbed tranquillity. It 
ifl a picture in strong lighl^ like the subject itself, full of fire, of 
eentiment, of lightnlng-flashea^ that go at once to the heart We 
imagine ourselres in Germanj ; we become familiar with these so- 
called barbarians; we pardon their faulta, and almost their yices^ 
out of regard to their yirtues ; and in our moments of enthusiasm, 
we even wish we were Germansw** 

The foUowing remarks of Mm^phj wiU illustrate the yalue of 
Uie treatise, to modem Europeans and their descendants. ** It is a 
draught of sayage manners, deUneated by a masterly hand; the 
more interesting, as the part of the world which it describes was 
the seminarj of the modem European nations, the Yagina Gentiuh, 
as historians haye emphaticaU j caUed it The work is short^ but^ 
aa Montesquieu obseryea, it is the work of a man who abridged 
eyery thing, because he knew eyery thing. A thorough knowledge 
of the transactions of barbarons ages, wiU throw moi*e Ught than is 
generaUy iraagined on the laws of modern times. Whereyer the 
barbarians^ who issued from their northem hiye, settled in new 
habitationS) they carried with them their natiye genius, their origi- 
nal mannei*s, and the first rudimenlB of the poUtical systom which 
has preyaUed in different parts of Europe. They estabUshed mon- 
archy and Uberty, subordination and fi-eedom, thc prei-ogative of 
the prince and the rights of the subject^ aU united in so bold a com- 
bination, that the fabric, in some places, stands to this hour the 
wonder of mankind. The British constitution, says Montesquieu, 
came out of the woods of Germany. What the state of this coontry 
(Britain) was Itefore the arrival of our Saxon ancestors» Taeitus has 
shown in the life of Agricola. If we add to his aocount of the Ger- 
mans and Britons, what has been transmitted to us, conceming 
them, by Jidius Caesar, we shaU see the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
government^ the great outUne of that Gothic oonstitution under 
which the people enjoy their rights and Uberties at this hour. 
Montesquieu, speaking of his own country, declares it impossible to 
form an adequate notion of the French monarchy, and the changea 
of their goyemment^ without a previous inquiry into thc mannerB^ 
genius, and spirit of the German nationB. Much of what was in« 
corporated with the institutions of those fierce invaders» has flowed 
down in the stream of time, and slill mingles with our modern 
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)nrifl]iradence. The subject^ it is conceiyed, is interesting to eveTy 
Briton. In the manne» of the Germana^ the reader will see our 
present frame of goyemment> as it were, in its cradle, ffentis cu 
nabula notiraet in the Germans themselvefl^ a fieroe and warlike 
people, to whom this ooontry owes that spirit of liberty, which, 
through 8o many centnriefi^ has preseryed our excellent form of 
goyemment^ and raised the glory of the British nation : 

Oeniu unde Latinum, 



Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae.'* 

Chap. L Germania stands first as the emphatic word, and ia 
followed by omniB for explanation. Germania omniB here doea not 
indude Germania Prima and Secunda, which were Boman pro- 
yinoes on the left bank of the Rhine (so called because settled bj 
Germans). It denotes Oermany proper, as a whoU, in distinction 
firom the proyinces just mentioned and from the seyeral tribes^ of 
, which Tacitus treats in the latter part of the work. So Caesar (B. 
G. 1, 1) uses Gallia omnis, as ezclusiye of the Roman proyinces 
called Gaul and indusiye of the three parts, which he proceeds to 
specify. 

Gallis-Pannoniis. People used for the countries. Ct Hiai 
5^ 6 : Phoenices, Gaidy now France ; Rkaetia, the countiy of the 
- Grisons and the Tyrol, with part of Bayaria; FannoniOf lower 
Hungary and part of Austria. Germany was separated from Gaul 
by the Rhine ; from Rhaetia and Pannonia, by the Danube. — Rheno 
et Danvbio. Rhine and Rhone are probably different forms of the 
same root (Rh-n). Danube, in like manner, has the same root as 
Dnieper (Dn-p) ; perhaps also the same as Don and Dwina (D-n). 
Probably eadi of these roots was originally a geneno name for 
Hver, water, stream. So there are seyeral Avons m England and 
Scotland. Gt Latham^s Germania sub yoe. 

Sarmatis J)aci9que, The Slayonio Tribes were called Sarma- 
tians by the andents. Sarmatia induded the oountry north of the 
Carpathian Mountains^ between the Yistula and the Don in Europe^ 
together with the adjacent part of Asi% without any definite limita 
towards the north, which was terra inoognita to Hie andents — ^in 
short^ Sarmatia was Ruseie^ as iar as known at that time. J^acia 
lay between the Carpathian mountains on the north, and the Danube 
on the south, induding Upper Hungary, Transylyania, Wallachia, 
and Moldayia. 

Jfutttomettk Rather a poetical boundaryl Obserye also tlic 
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AlUteratioiL At the 10016 time, the words are not a bad descripfioi 
of thoee wide and BoUtarj wastea^ which, as Caesar informs ns (K 
O. 6, 23)| the Oermaiis delighted to interpoee between themeelyei 
and other nations^ so that it might appear that no one dared io dweB 
Hear them, — MotUibuB. The Carpathian. — Cetera, Ceteram Oer> 
maniae partem. 

SinuB. This word denotes anj thing with a curved outline (ct 
29, also A. 23) ; hence bays, peninsulas, and prominent bends or bor- 
ders^ whether of land or water. Here peninsulas (paHicularly that 
of Jutland, now Benmark), for it is to the author'8 purpose here to 
speak of hind rather than water, and the ocean is mcre properly 
said to embrace peninstdaa, than ffulfa and bays, Its association 
with idanda here fayors the same interpretation. So Passow, Or., 
Rit. Others^ with less proprietj, refer it to the gtdfs and bayM, 
which so mark the Baltic and the Oerman Oceans. — Oceanus here^ 
includes both the Baltic Sea, and the Oerman Ocean (Oceanus Sep- 
tentrionalis). 

Inmdarumr-9p€Ui€L lalanda of vast extenty yiz. Funen, Zealand, 
&c Scandinayia also (now Sweden and Norway) was regarded bj 
the ancients as an island, cf. Plin. Kat His. iv. 27 : quarum (insu- 
larum) darissima Scandinayia e&t, incompertae magnitudinis. 

Nuper-reg%bu$, Understand with this clause ut comperium esL 
The aboye mentioned features of the Korthem Ocean had been 
discovered in the prosecution of the late wars» of the Romans» among 
the tribes and kings preyioualy unknown. Nuper is to be taken in 
a general sense=recentioribus temporibus, cf. nuper addMvmn^ § % 
where it goes back one hundred and fifby years to the age of Juliua 
Caesar. — BeUum. War in general, no particular war. — Versus. 
This word has been considered by some as an adyerb, and by others 
as a preposition. It is better howeyer to regard it as a participlc^ 
like ortfis, with which it is oonnected, though without a conjunction 
expressed. Ritter omits in, 

Molli et clemenier edito. Of genile alope and moderate elevatum in 
studied antithesis to inacceaao ac praedpitif lofty and eteep. In Uke 
manner, jugo^ ridge, eummii, is contrasted wiih vertice, peaky height, c£ 
Yirg. EcL 9, 7 : molli clivo ; Ann. 17, 88 : colles clem/enter aesurgentes, 
The Rhaetian AIps» now the mountains of the Oi-isons. Alp is a 
CelUc word— hilL Albion has the same roota-^i//y country. Mont 
Abnoba (al. Amoba) is the northem part of the Schwartzwald, or 
Black Forest — Mrumpat, aL erampit. But the bestMSS.and all 
the recent editions haye erumpat : and Tacitus neyer uses the pres 
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ind. after donee, untii, c£ Bup. dt Bit in loo. Wheneyer he nsei 
the prescDt after d(mee, until, he seemB to have conoeiyed the r»la- 
tion of the two clansefl^ which it connecte^ as that of a means to an 
end, or a oondition to a result; and henoe to haye used the sabj. 
d chap. 20: eeparet; 81: abeolvat; 85: einuetur; Ann. 2, 6: 
mUceatur. The two ezamples last cited, like this, describe the 
conrse of a river and bonndary Une. For the general mle of the 
modes afler donee, see H. 622 ; Z. 676. See also notea H. 1, 13. 
86. — Septitnum, Aooording to the common nnderstanding, the 
Dannbe had seven mouths. So Strabo^ Mela, Ammian, and Ovid ; 
Pliny makes six. T. reconciles the two accountei The enim in- 
serted after aeptimum in most editions is not found in the best 
mss. and is xmnecessaiy. Or. «b Rit omit it 

II. JpeoM marks the transition from the oountry to the peopl^M 
the Oermans themselves. So A. 13 : IpH Britanni, 

Crediderim. Subj. attioe. A modest waj of expreseing his 
opinion, like our: I should b&j, 1 am indined to think. H. 4S6, 
L 8 ; Z. 627. 

Aduentihua et hospiiiis. Immigrante and vititors. AdvefUibtts 
certae sedes, hospitiis preregrinationes significantur. Giin. Botb 
abstract for concrete. Dod. oompares Iewmkoi and fieroiKou 

Terreh-advehebantur. Zeugma for terra adveniebant, dassibas 
advehebantur. H. 704, 1. 2 ; Z. 775. 

Nec-^ These oorrelatives connect the members more dosely 
than et-et; as in Greek olht-r^, The sentiment here advanoed 
touching oolonization (as by sea, rather than by landX though true 
of Carthage, Sicilj, and most Oreeian ooloniea, is directly the re- 
verse of the general faot ; and Germanj itself is now known to have 
received its population bj land emigration, from western Asia. The 
Germana^ as we leam from affinities of hinguages and occasional 
references of hiBtorians and geographers, belonged to the same great 
stock of the human £Eunil7' with the Gotbs and Scythians^ and may 
be traced back to that hive of nations^ that primitive residence of 
mankind, the oountry east and sonth of the Caspian Sea and in the 
vicinity of Mount Ararat : c£ Tur. His. Ang. Saz. B. IL C. 1 ; also 
Donaldflon's New Cratylus, B. L Chap. 4. Latham'8 dogmatio 
skepticism will hardly shake the now established faith on this subjeot. 
The sdence of ethnography was unknown to the andents. Tadtus 
bad not the remotest idea, that all mankind were sprung from a 
oommon ancestry, and diffused themselves over the world from a 
oommon centre, a faot asserted in the Soriptures^ and daily reoeiving 
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freah oonfiriDation from literatore and scienoe. Henee he spedkfl «f - 
the Germans as indigenas, which he explams below hy edUwn Urra, 
iprong from the earth, like the mntmn et tnrpe pecns of Hor. Sat 
1. 8, 100. ci: A. 11. 

Mutare qtuierdHmt, Quaerere with in£ is poet conatr., foimd, 
bowever, in kter prose writen, and once in Cic. (de Fin. 818: 
quaeriB acire, endosed in brackets in Tanchnitz^a edition), to avoid 
repelition of eupio, Gvpio or volo mutare wonld be r^nlar clafleis 
prose. 

Adoertue, That the anthor here nses adversue in some nnnsnatl 
and recondite sense, is intimated by tlie danse : %U sie dixerhn. It 
is nnderstood bj som^ of a sea unfriendly to navigation. But ita 
connexion bj que with immentua ultra, shows that it refers to posi' 
tion, and means lying oppoeite, i, e., belonging, as it were^ to another 
hemisphere or world from ours; for so the Romans r^arded the 
li^orthem Ocean and Britain itsel^ cf. A 12: ultra nostri orbia men- 
suram; G. 17: exterior oceanns. So Gie. (Som. Sdp. 6.) says: 
Homines partim obliquoa^ partim ayersos, partim etiam advereoSf 
stare yobis. This interpretation is confirmed bj ab crhe nostra in 
the antithesis. On the use of ut eic disterim for ut aic dicam, which 
is peculiar to the silver agc, see Z. 628. 

Aeia, sc Minor. AfricOf sc the Roman Proyince of that name, 
comprising the territory of Carthage. — Peteret, The question im- 
plies a negatiye answer, c£ Z. 630. The subj. implies a protasis 
understood : if he could, or the like. H. 502. 

SiL Praesens^ ut de re yera. Giin. Niei H is nearlj equiya- 
lent to nisi forte : unless perehance ; unless if we maj suppose tlie 
CBse. C£ Wr. note on Ann. 2, 63, and Hand's TurseUinua^ 3, 240. 

Memoriae et annalium, Properly opposed to each other os tradi' 
ilon and written history, though we are not to mfer that written 
books existed in Germany in the age of Tadtus. 

Carminibus. SongSf hallads (from cano). Songs and i*ude 
poetiy haye been, in all sayage countriea^ the memorials of publie 
transactions, e. g. the runes of the Goths^ Uie bards of the Britons 
and Celts, the scalds of Soandinayia, <&c 

Tuisconem, The god from whom Tuesday takes ita name^ ai 
Wednesday from "Woden, Thursday from Thor, <fec, cf. Sharon Tur* 
ner's His. of Ang. Sax. app. to book 2. chap. 3. Some find in the 
name of this god the root of the words Teutonic, Dutch (Germ. 
Dcutsche or Teutsche'^ &c Al. Tuistonem, Triatonem, <&c More likei^ 
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it hoB tbe same root as the Latin diyus^ diu% deufl^ aud the Grcelr 
$€ns, IKot, Of6s, ct Grimm's DeuUche Mythologie, sub y. 

Terra ediium^ndigena aboye ; and yirf^viis and ahr6x^v is 
Greek. 

On(/tii«m=aac(ore8. It is predicate after Mannum. 

Ut in lieeniia vetuetatie, Ae in the license of .antiquity, i. e. 
sinoe such Uoense is allowed in regard to andent times. 

Ingaevones, "Aooording to some German antiquaries, the 
Jngaevones are die JEintoohneTf those dwelling inwards towards the 
■ea; the Istaevonea are die WesttDohner, tbe inhabitants of the 
weetem parts; and the ITermiones are the Herumieohner, midland 
inhabitantSi" Kj. c£ Kiessling in loc. Others» e. g. 2^U88 and 
Grimm, with more probability; find in these names the roots of 
German words significant of honor and bravery, aflsumed by differ- 
ent tribes or confederacies as epithets or titles of distinction. Grimm 
identifies these three divisions with the Franks, Saxons^ and Thu- 
ringians of a later age. See further, note chap. 27. 

Vbcentur. The subj. expresses the opinion of otbers, not the 
direct affirmation of the author. H. 629 ; Z. 549. 

Deo=hoQ deo, sc Mannua— Germ. Mann, Eng. Man. 

Marsos, Oambrivios, Under the hames of Franci and Salii these 
tribes afterwards became formidable to the Romans. C£ Prichard'a 
Bcsearches into the Physical History of Mankind, Vol. HL chap. 6, 
sec 2. — JSuevos, c£ note, 88. — Vandalios, The Vandala^ now so 
familiar in history. 

Additum, sc esse^ dependlng on affirmant. 

Nunc Tungrij sc yocentur, c£ His. 4^ 15, 16. In coufirmation 
of the historical acouracy of this paasage, Gr. remarks, that Caes. 
(B. G. 2, 4) does not mention the Tungri, but names four tribes on 
the left bank of the Bhine, who, he says, are called bj the common 
name of Germans; while Pliny (Nat His. 4, 81), a century later, 
giyes lot the names of these four tribes, but calls them by the new 
name Tungri, 

Itorvocareniur, Locus yexatiasimus I exdaim all the critiGflu 
And so thej set themselyes to amend the text by conjecture. Some 
haye written in nomen gentis instead of non gentis. Others haye 
proposed a victorum metu, or a victo ob metumy or a victis ob metum. 
But these emendations are wholly oonjectural and unnecessary. 
Gunther and "Walch render a victore, from the yictorious tribe, L v, 
afier the name of that tribe. But a se ipsis means by themselyes ; 
aad the antithesis doubtless requires a to be understood in the samc 
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•enee in lioth dauses. Gruber tranelatee and explaius thiu : ** !■ 
this wflj the name of a single tribe, and not of the whole people^ 
has come into nse, eo that all, at first bj the yictor (the TungriX in 
order to inspire fear, then bj themselyes (by the mouth of the whole 
people), when onoe the name became known, were called by the 
name of Germans. Huit is, the Tungri called all the kindred 
tribes that dwelt beyond the Bhine, Germans, in order to inspire 
fear by the wide extension of the name, since they gaye theooselyes 
out to be a part of eo yast a people ; but at length all tha tribes 
began to call themselyes by this name, probably because they were 
pleased to eee the fear which it excited.'* This is^ on the whole, the 
most satisfactory ezplanation of the paasage, and meets the easential 
ooncurrence of Wr., Or. and Dod. — Oermani. If of German etymo- 
logy, this word— gehr or wehr (Fr. guerre) and mann, men ofwar; 
hence the metuSf which the name carried with it. If it is a Latin 
word con*e8ponding only in aense with the original German, then 
m^bretkren. It will be seen, that either etymology would accord 
with Griiber^s explanation cf the whole passage — ^Ln either case, the 
Dame would inspire fear. The hitter, howeyer, is the more pro- 
bable, cf. Ritter in loc. A people often bear quite different names 
abroad from that by which tfa^ey call themselyes at home. Thod 
tbe people, whom we call Germans, call themselyes Deutache (Dutch), 
and ai*e calledby the French Allemandx^ cf. Latham. Vocmrentur 
is Bubj. because it stands in a subordinate dause of the oratio obliqua^ 
cf. H. 681 ; Z. «08. 

Metum, Here taken in an aetive sense; oftener paasiye, but 
osed in both Bcnsee. Quintilian speaks of mettm duplieem, quem 
patimur et quem facimus (6, 2, 21). cf. A. 44: nihil metus in yultu, 
L e., nothing to inspire fear in his countenanoe. In like manner 
admiratio (§ 7) is used for the admiration which one excitea, though 
it usuaUy denotes the admiration which one feels. For od, c£ Ann. 
1, 79 : ob moderanda8 Tiber'\8 exandaHonea. 

Nationia-gefUie. Chns ia often used by T. as a synonym with 
naiia. But in antitheris, gena ia the whole, of which nationee or 
pcpuli are the parts. e. g. G. 4: populos-gentem ; ^ 14: nationes- 
gentl In like manner, in the ciyil constitution of Rome, a ffens in> 
duded aeyeral rehited familiee, 

ni. Hercvlem^ That ia^ Romana interpretatione, cf § 84. The 
Romans found their gods eyerywhere, and ascribed to Herculea^ 
quidquid ubique magnificum est^ cf note 84 : quicquid-conaenwmus, 
Hiat this is a Roman account of the matter is eyident» from the uae 
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of eot, lor if the Germans were the Babject of memarMntf te mniA 
baye been used. On the nse of et bere, cf. note 1 1. 

Prffntff?t— ut principem, foi^tissiinum. Giin. 

ffaec quoque, Haee is rendered tuch by Ritter. But it seemf 
rather, as Or. and Dod. ezplain it> to imply neamess and iamiliarit; 
to the mind of the author and his readers: theee^fiW. known songs. 
So 20: in haee corpora, qiiae miramxir, QuoqWy like quidetn^ fol- 
lows the emphatic word in a clause, H. 602, m. 1 ; Z. 365. 

Helatu, eeJiied cantuM trux^ H. 2, 22. A Tacitean word. Freund. 
Of: H. 1, 30. 

Baritum, AI. barditum and bamtura. But the latter has na 
ms.. authoritj, and the former seems to have been snggested hj the 
bards of the Gauls, of whose existence among the Germans however 
there is no eyidence. Dod. says the root of the word is common to 
the Greek, Latin, and Geiman languages, yiz. haren, i. e. fremere^ a 
yerb stiU used bj the Batayians, and the noun hary i e. carmen. 
of frequent occun^ence in Saxon poetry to this day. 

TerrenJt trepidantve. They inspire terror or tremhle with fear^ 
according aa the line (the troops drawn up in batUe array) Aaii 
aounded, sc the baritut or battie cry. Thus the Batayians per- 
oeiyed, that the sonitut aciei on the part of the Romans was more 
feeble than their own, and pressed on, as to certain triumph. H. 4, 
18. So the Highlanders augured yictory, if their shouts were 
louder than those of the enemy. See Mnrphy in loco. 

Repercuwu. A post-Augustan word. The earlier Latin authors 
would haye said repercusM, or repercutiendo, The later Latin, like 
the English, uses more abstract terms. — Nec tam-^identur. Nor do 
those carmina seem to be mo mueh voices (well modulated and har- 
monized), as acclamations (unanimous» but inarticulate and indis- 
tinct) of eourage. So Pliny uses concenttts of the acclamations of 
the people. Panegyr. 2. It is ofben applied by the poets to the 
conoerts of birds, as in Virg. Geor. 1, 422. It is hero plural, cf. 
Or. in loc The reading vocis is without MS. authority. 

Ulixem. "The loye of fabulous history, whieh was the passion 
of ancient times» produced a new Hercules in eyery oountry, and 
made Ulyseea wander on eyery shore. Tacitus mentions it as a 
romantic ieHe ; bnt Strabo seems wiUing to countenance the fiction, 
and grayely tells us that TJIysses founded a city, called Odyssey, in 
Spaio. lipsius obsei^yes, that Lisbon, in the name of Strabo, had 
the appellation of Ulysippo, or Olisipo. At this rate, he pleasantly 
addfi^ what should hinder us inhabitants of tfae Low Oountries frora 
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srting that UljBseB bailt Uie dty of UlyflBiiiga, and Giroe ioanded 
that of Circzea or ZiricEeef*' Marphy. 

JF^ahtdoto errore, Storied, cdebrated in Bong, cf. fdbnlosTis Hy- 
daspea, Hor. Od. 1, 227. Ulysflee having toandered weetward gaye 
plauBibility to alleged traoes of him in Gaol, Spain aud GermaDy 
— A9eUmrgiwn, Now ABburg. 

Qutn eUarnt ct notes^ 13 : quin ^iam, and 14 : quin tmmo. — Ulixi^ 
L e. ab Ulize^ ct Ann. 15, 41 : Aedes Btatoris Joyis Komnlo yota, i. e. 
bj Romnloa. This nsage is especiaUy freqnent in the poets and ibe 
later proee writerB^ cf. H. 388, IL 3 ; Z. 419 ; and in T. aboye all 
oUiere^ c£ Bot Lez. Taa sab JDativtu, Wr. and Rit onderstand 
howeyer an altar (or monnment) consecrated to Ulyssea^ L e. erected 
in honor of him by the citizens. 

Adjeeto. Inscribed with the name of his father, as well as his 
own,L e. AatpruiZtf, 

Oraeeis Utterie. Grecian eharactera, cf. Caes. B. G. 1, 29: In 
castris Hdvetiorum, tabolae repertae snnt litterisOraecis confectae; 
and (6, 14) : Galli in pabUcis priyatiBqne rationibns Oraeeie utun- 
tur litteris, T. speaks (Ann. 11, 14) of alphabetic character^ as 
paasing from Fhenicia into Greece, and Strabo (4, 1) traces them 
from the Grecian colony at MarBeiUes^ into Gaul, whence they 
doubtless passed into Germany, and eyen into Biitain. 

lY. Aliis aliantm. The Greek and Latin are both fond of a 
repetition of different cases of the same word, eyen where one of 
them is redundant, e. g. oiS^cy otos (Hom. IL 7, 39), and particu 
larly in the words AWos and alitts, Aliis is not howeyer whoily 
redundant ; but brings out more fully the idea : no intermarriagee^ 
one toith one nation, and another toith another, Walch and Bitter 
omit aliis, though it is found in all the MSS. 

Infectos, Things are said ivfici and imJlmi^ which are so pene- 
trated aud permeated by something else, that that something be- 
comes a part of its nature or Bubstance, as inficere colore, sangume, 
yeneno, animum yirtutibuB. It does not necessarily imply corrup- 
tion or degeneracy. 

Propriamsimilem, Three epithets not essentially dilterent; 
used for the sake of em]^haas=peculiar, pure, and sui-generii, 
Similis takes the gen., when it expresseS) os here, an intemai re- 
semblance in character; otherwise the dat, cf. Z. 411, H. 891, 2. 4. 

Habitus, Form and features^ extcmal appearance. The physi* 
cal features of the Germans as described by Tadtus, though still 
aulBcient to distinguish them from the more southem European 
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natioiu^ haye prored leas permanezit than tbeir iDcntal and social 
characteriBtics. 

Idem omnifms. Cf. Jur. 13, 164 : 

Catrula quis stupuit Geirmani luminal JUxtam 
Caeaariemf et madido torquentem comua cirm t 
Nempe quod haec illis natura eat omnibua una. 

Magna corporcu ^Sidonius Apollinaris says, that^ being iu 
Germanj and finding the men so yery tall, he could not addresa 
Terses of six feet to patrons who were seven feet high : 

Spemit senipedem stilum Thalia, 

Ez quo septipedes vidit patronos." liur. 

Skeletons, in the ancient graves of Germany, are found to yary 
from 6 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. 10 in. and eyen 7 ft. C£ Ukert^ Geog. HL 
1. p. 197. These skeletons indicate a atrong and ^ell formed bodj. 

Impettim, Temporary exerHon^ as opposed to pertevering t&U 
and egfort, laboris atque operum^ 

Eadem^ Not so much patientia, as ad impetum valida, See a 
like elliptical use of idem § 23 : eadem temperantia ; § 10 : iisdem 
nemoribua Also of totidem § 26. 

Minime^astueverunt '^Least of all, are they capable of sustain- 
ing thirst and heat; oold and hunger, they are accustomed, bj 
their soil and climate, to endure." Ky. The force of minime is 
confined to the first dause, and the proper antithetic particle is 
omitted at the beginning of the second. Tolerare depends on 
amieverunt, and belongs to both clauses. Ve is distributiye, refer- 
ring coeio to frigora and 9olo to inediam. So w2 in H. 1, 62 : 
strenuis vel ignavis spem metumque addere-^trenuis spem, ignavis 
metum addere. 

y. Himddior-venionoT. Humidior refers to paludibus, veniotim 
to ailvis; the mountfuns (which were exposed to sweeping ioinda) 
being for the most part covered with forests^ and the low grounda 
with marshea. Venioeus^^Komenc iiytfi^tis, windy, i e. lofty. IL 
3, 305 : "IXioi^ ^vt}i6i(r<ra». 

Satis ferax. Satia=8effetibu8 poetice. Eerax is constructed 
with abl., yid. Virg. Geor. 2, 222: ferax oleo. 

Impatiens. Not to be taken in the absolute sense, cf. § 20, 2S, 
2G, where fruit trees and fruits are spoken ol 

Improcera agrees with pecora understood. 

Armentis. P^ora»«flocks in general. Armenta (from aroi, ta 
plongh), larger cattle in particular. It may indude hoi^sesL 
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Suua konor, Their proper, i. e. luual size and beauty. 

Gloriafrontis. Poetice for cornua, Their homs were BmalL 

Ntanero. Emphatic: number, rather than quality, Or, wiU 
Ritter, gaudnU may be takeu in the Beuse of cujoy, possess : they havi 
a good number o/ them, lu the same seuse he iuterprets gaudent iu 
A. 44 : opilnu nimiia non gaudebat, 

Iratif. 8C quia opea suut irritamenta malorum. Oy. Met 1, 
140. — Negaverint Subj. H. 626; Z. 652,-Affirmaverim, ct, note, 
2: erediderim. 

Nuilam venam, " Mines of gold and silycr have nnoe been 
diacoyered in Germany; the former, indeed, inconsiderable, but 
the latter yaluable." Ej. T. himself in his Uter work (the An- 
nals)^ speakB of the diflcoyery of a silyer miue in Germanj. Ann. 
11, 20. 

Perinde, Not so much aa might be expected^ or as the Ramane, 
aud other ciyilized natioua. So GronoyiuB» Dod. and most eom- 
mentators. See Bup. iu loc Others^ as Or. aud Rit. allow no 
ellipeis^ aud render : not much, See Hand'8 TursellinuB» yoL lY. p 
464. We BometimeB use not to mudh^ not 9o verg, not eo bad, &&, 
for not very^ not mue\ aud not bad, Still the form of expreBBion 
Btrictlj implies a compariBon. And the same is true of haudperinde, 
cf. Bot Lez. Tac 

^et videre, Eet for licet, Graece et poetice. I^ot so used in 
the earlier Latin proBC. See Z, 227. 

Non in alia vilitate, L e. eadem yilitate, aeque yilia» held in the 
§ame low eatimation, — SiaruK AbL of materiaL 

Proximi, sc ad ripam. Nearest to the Boman border, opposed 
to tn^mores. 

Serratoa, Not elsewhere meutioned ; probably coins with ser- 
rated edg^ still found. The word is post-Augustau. 

Bigatos, Roman cpius stamped with a biga or two-horse 
ohariot Others were stamped with a quadriga and called quadri' 
gatL The bigati Beem to haye circulated freely in foreign landa^ 
cf. Ukerfs Geog. of Greeks and Romans, III. 1 : Trade of Germany, 
and phMses cited there. *' The serrati and bigati were old coiufl^ of 
purer silyer thau those of tho Emperors." Kj, Cf. Pliuy, H. N. 
88, 18. 

Sequuntur, Sequi^^xpetere. So used by Cic, SaL, and the 
best writers. Compare our word aeek, 

Nulla affectione animi, Not from ang partialitg for the ailm 
in itaelf(hiit for couyeuience). 
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J/umeru9. Greater number and consequently lees relatiye value 
of the silver coina. On quiOt c£ note, H. 1, 31. 

VI. Jfe — qmdem, Not even, i e. iron is scarce as well as gold 
and ulver. The weapons found in ancient German gravea are of 
Uone, and bear a striking rescmblance to those of the Ameiican 
Indiana C£ Xr^ert; p. 216. Ad verba, c£ note, His. 1, 16 : ne-- 
fueris, The erophatic word always stands between ne and guidem. 
H. 602, HL 2 ; Z. 801. — SuperegL Is over and above, L e. ahounde, 
So Buperesi ager, § 26. 

Vel, Pro tr^ve^ Ciceroni inauditum. Gun. Cf. note, 17. 

PrcBTMas, The word is still found in Spain, as well as Germanj. 
Lancea is also a Spaniah word, cf. Freund. 

Nudi, C£ § 17, 20, and 24 Also Caes., B. G. 6, 21 : magua 
corporis parte nuda. 

Sagtdo. Dim. of sago. A small short cloak. — Levea^leviter 
indutL The clause nudi-leves is added here to show, that their dreaa 
is favorable to the use of missiles. 

Miesilia epargunU Dictio est Yirgiliana. K. 

Colorihue, C£ nigra scuta^ § 43. *' Hence coats of arms and 
the origin of heraldiy." Mur. 

OuZtue, Military equipments. Cultus complectitur omnia^ quae 
studio et arte eis, quae natura instituit^ adduntur. K. 

Cassis atU galea. Cassis, properl j of metal ; galea of leather 
(Gr. ya\4ri) ; though the distinction is not alwajs observed. 

^gtti-eonspieui, Cf. Caes. B. G. 4 2. 7, 66. 

8ed nec variare. JBut (l e. on the other hand) they are not even 
(for nec in this sense see Bitter in loc) taugkt to vary their curvee 
^ e. as the antithesis shows» to bend now towards the right and 
now towards the left in their gyrations), but they drive th^m straighi 
forward or hy a eonttant hend towards the right in eo connected a 
drele ^. e. a complete ring), tkat no one ia hehind (for the obvious 
reason, that there is neither beginning nor end to such a ring). 
Sudi is on the whole the moet satisflEiotorT' explanation of this diffi- 
cult passage, which we can give afber a careful examination. A 
different version was given m the first edition. It refers not to 
batUe, but to equestrian exercises^ cf Gerlach, as cited hy Or. 
inloo. 

Aestimanti. Greek idiom. Elliptical dative, neailj equivalent 
to the abl. abs. (nobis aestimantibus), and caUed hj some the dat 
abe. In A. 11. tiie ellipsis is supplied by credihile est, Cf. Botti 
^er^s Lex. Tac sub Dativut, 
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JSoque mixtu Ba, caiual partielesfor that reasoiL OaeBai 
adopted this arrangement in the battle of Pharaalia. B. CL 3, 84 
The Greeks aUo had w4(oi tifuinrou Xen. Hellen. 'T, 5. 

Centeni, A hnndred is a fayorite nomber with the Germans 
and their de8oendant& Witneaa the hundred paffi of the Saevi 
(Caee. B. G. 4, 1), and of the Semnones (G. S9), ihe cantons of 
Switzerland, and the hvndreda of dnr Saxon anoestors in England. 
The eenieni here are a militarj diTinTon. In like m aqge r, Gaesar 
(B. G. 4, 1) speaka. of a thotuand men drafted annua]l9^<>™ ^^ 
papu of the Sneyi, for military eeryice abroad. 

Idque ipnm, Predicate nominatiye ofter a verb of calling, H. 
862, 2. 2); Z. 894. The diyision was called a hundred, and each 
man in it a hundreder; and such was the estimation in which thia 
Bervioe was held, that to be a hundreder, became an honorable 
distinction, nomen et Aonon— honorificum nomen. 

Cuneos, A body of men arranged in the form of a wedge, l e, 
uarrow in front and widening towards the rear ; hence peculiarljr 
adapted to break the lines of the enemy. 

Coniilii quam formidinis, Supply magis, The concisencss 
of T. leads him often to omit oue of two correlatiye particlea, c£ 
note on minime, 4. 

JieferunL Carry into the rear, and so secure them for buriaL 

Etiam in dubiis proelita. Eveu while the battle remains unde- 
cided. Giin. 

Mnierunt In a present or aorist sense, as often in T. So^^ro- 
hibuerunty ^ 10 ; placuit and displicuity 11. c£ Lex. Tac Bdt% 

YIL Reges, ciyil rulers; dttees^ military commanders. Ex^ 
secundum. So ex ingenio, § 8. The goyemme^it was electiye, yet 
not without some regard to hereditary distinotions. They ehose 
{stimunt) their soyereign, but chose him from the royal ^Eunilj, or 
at leaa^ one of noble extraction. They diose also their commander 
— ^the idng, if he was the brayest and ablest wamor ; if not^ they 
were at liberty to choose some one else. And among the Germana^ 
as among their descendante^ the Franks, the authority of the com- 
mander was quite distinct from, and Bometime& (in war) paramount 
to, that of the king. Here Montesquieu «nd others find the original 
of the kings of the first i*ace inr tho French monarchy, and the 
mayors of the pcdaee, who once had so much power in France. Cf. 
Sp. of Lawa^ B. 81, chap. 4. 

Niec is correlative to et. 77t« kitigs on the one hand do not 
possess unlimited or unrestrained authoritg, and the cwnmanders on 
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the ather, Ao. Infinxta ■oine modo ; /t6efa-Nun6 ▼incnla Wr. Po^ 
festof— rightfol power, authoriiy ; pGtefUia^^yrtv without regard 
to right^ ability; foroe^ c£ note, 42. Ad rem, c£ Caea. B. G. 5, 27 
Ambiorix tells Caeaar, that thongh he goyenied, yet the people 
made Uwb for him, and the eupreme power waa shared equaUj be- 
tween him alM them. 

JSxem^(h4mperia, **J)ative aftcr euntmmare to eet an ezample, 
rather ^d^fe give command,** So Gruber and Dod. But Wr. and 
Rit with Vlre reason conaider them as abhitiyes of means limitmg 
a yerb implied in dueee : commandere (command) more by example^ 
than hy tnUhority (official power). See the principle well stated and 
iUustrated in Doderlein^s Easaj on the etyle of Tadtua» p. 15, in my 
edition of the Historiea. 

Admiratione praemnL Oain injluenee, or aeeendency, hy meane 
of the admiraiion whieh they inspire, et note on metua^ § 2. 

AganL Subj., ut ad judicium admirantium, non mentem acrip- 
toris trahatur. Gun. 

ulntmae^ver^tf— interficere. Of H. 1, 46. 68. None but the 
prieets are allowed to put to decUhf to plaee in iroTUif nor even f(ne 
quidem) to acourge, Thus puniahment was dothed with diyine 
authority. 

Effigiee et signa, Imagee a^ etandards, i e. imagea, which^ 
aerye for standarda. Imagea of wild beaata are meant^ c£ H. 4^ 22 : *• 
depromptae silvis lucisTC ferarum imagineB.^2^97}u»n, cavalry. 
CkOieumf infantrj, btit aometiihea both. Conglobatio ia found only 
, in writers after the Auguatan age and rarely in them. It occura in 
Sen. Qu. Nat. 1, 15, cf. Freund. 

J^amiZiotf is lcss comprehensiye than propinquitatee, AtKlirif sc. 
aolent C£ A. S4 ruere^Wr, calls it histor. inf., and Rit pronounces 
it a glofis. 

Pignora, Whateyer is most dear, particularly mothen^ wivea^ 
and children. — Uhde, adv of place, referring to inproximo. 

Vulnera /eruntf i e. on their retum from batUe. 

Exigere. Examine, and compare, to aee who has the most and 
the most honorable, or perhape to sootlie and dress them. — Cibos et 
hortamina, Observe the singular juxtaposition of things so unlike. 
So 1: metu aut montibtte; A. 25: copiie et laetitia; 8Y: nox et 
mtietas; 88: gaudio praedague, 

yilL Consfantia precum^mportunate entreaties. 

Objectu pectorum, JBy opposing their hreastSf not to the encmy 
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but to their retreating husbandi^ praying for death in pre&renoe to 
ceptiyitj. 

MoHsiraUp-eapHvUaie, Cftminus. limiti eapHvUaief pointiDg te 
OApttTitj as jnBt before them. — ImpaHentivs, ImpaHmUr and 
impaHmHa (the adv. and the sabst) are poBt-Angafita& worda. The 
adj. (impatiena) is fonnd earlier. C£ Frennd. ^ 

JP^eminartan-nomine, L e. propter feminas soas. Gon. So Cic. : tuo 
nomine et reipnblicaesson yoiir accoont and for the edBof the re- 
pnblic; Bnt it means perhaps more than that here» ^nKn. the per- 
Bon o£ They dreaded oaptiyity more for their women than for 
themselreSi « Adeo^ntomueh ihoL * 

Ineeee, sc femims. They think, there la in their wmen wm»-' 
ihing eacred and prophetic. Gf. Gaea. B. G. 1, 60, where CaeBar is 
informed by the prisonen^ that ArioYiBtus had dediaed an engage» 
ment^ because the vomen had dedared againBt coming to adioii 
before the new moon. — Confilia, admee in general; reeponea, m- 
epired anawere, when consulted. 

FiJtmiw. L e. she liyed in our day — ^under the reign of Yespa- 
fiian. — Vdedam 01 H. 4^ 61. 65. 

Auriniam* Aurinia seems to haye been a common name in 
Germany for prophetess or wise woman. Perhaps— >Al-runa£^ 
women knowing all thinga. So. F«/^a-»wi8e woman. 01 Wr. 
inloc 

Non adulatione, etc ** Not through adulation, nor as if they 
were raising mortals to the rank of goddesBeSw*' , Ky. This is one 
of those oblique censures on Roman cUBtoms in which the treatise 
abounds. The Bomans in the ezccss of their adulation to the im- 
perial family made ordinarj women godde^sesy as Drusillay sister. of 
Caligula» the in&nt daughter of Foppaea (A]|a. 15, 23), and Poppaea 
hcrself (Dio 63, 29). The GermanSy on the other hand, really 
tbought some of their wise women to be diyine. C£ His. 4, 62, and 
my uote ibid. Reyerence and afifection for woman was character* 
ifitic of the German Tribes^ and from tliem has diffused itsell 
throughout European sodety. 

IX. Deonm, T. here, as elsewhere, applies Roman namei^ «nd 
puts a Roman construction (Romana interpretatione, § 4Z\ upon the 
godfl of oUier nations,>c£ § 8. 

Mercurium, So Caea. B. G. 6, lY : Deum maxime Mercurium 
co^d^ Probably the German Woden, whose name is preseryed in 
ourweJnesday, as that of Mercury is in the French name of the 
sarae day, and who with a name slightly raodified fWoden, "Wuotan, 
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Odin)^ was « prominent object of woiihip among all the nations ol 
Korthem Eorope. Mar% is perhape the German god of war (liw, Tiu, 
Tnisoo) whenoe Taesdaj, French Mardi, c£ Tur. Hia. Ang. Sax. App. 
to B. 2. ehap. 3.. HeteuUm is omitted by Bitter on eyidenoe (parUy 
eztemal and ^ots^j intemal) whieh is entitled to not a Uttle oon- 
eideration. nRules is the god of streng|li, perhape Thor. 

Ceriin dj^tfs» Statis diebus. Gun. 

Muma^^koUii». Even faeere in the sense of iocrifiee is con- 
stmed witflMrol. Yirg. Ec 8, 7Y. Quo^— eyen. For its poeition 
in the sentence, c£ note, 3. 

CaneeSkit animalibus, Such as the Bomans and other civilized 
nations bffer, in contradistinction to human sacrifices, which the 
anthor regards as {n-conoessa. The attempt has been made to re- 
moYd fifom the Germans the stain of hnman sacrifices. Bat it rests 
cn iBoentrorertible eyidence (cf. Tur. His. Ang. Saz., App. to B. 2. 
cap. 3X and indeed attaches to them only in oommon with nearly 
all nneiYilized nations. The Gaula and Britona^ and the Celtic 
nations generally, carried the praetiee to great lengths» c£ Caea. B. 
G. 6, 16. The neighbors of the Hebrews offered human Tictima in 
great nmnbers to their gods^ as we leam from the Scriptures. Kay, 
the reproach rests also npon the Greeks and Komans in their earlj 
history. Fliny informs ns^ that men were sacrificed as late as the 
year of Bome 657. 

laidL The Egjptian Isis in Germanjl This showe^ how far 
the Bomans went in comparing the gods.of different nations. Gr. 
^tter identifies this goddeea with the Nertha of chap. 40, the 
Egyptian Isis and Kertha being both eqniyalent to Mother Earth, 
the Terra or Tellus of the Bomans. 

JAbufnae. A light gallej, so called from the libnmian^ a peo- 
ple of lUyricum, who built and nayigated theuL The ngnumy here 
likened to a galle/, was more probably a mde crescent; connected 
with the worship of the moon, g£ Caes. B. G. 6, 21: Germani 
deorum numero dncnnt Solem et Lunam, 

Cohibere parieHbut^^^edi&cm indndere^ E. T. elsewhere speaks 
oftemplesof German diyinities (e. g. 40: templnm Kerthi; Ann. 
1, 51 : tetfiplnm Tanfanae)-; bnt a consecrated groye or aay other 
aacred place was called templum by the Bomans (templnm firom 
Hfum, eut ofi^ set apart). 

^z magnitudine,. J Sx ^t Bc cundnm, c£ ex nobilitate, ex wrt%tte^ 7. 
FxmaffnUudineiR predicate ai^r arbitrantur : th^deem it unbeeom' 
ing ihe greatnees, etc. 
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Ilumani^ipecienL Images of the godB exiBted at a laler day 
In Germany (S. Tur. Hia of Ang. Sax., App. to B. 2. capi 8). Bat 
thift does not proye their ezifiteace in the days of T. £yen ai 
late as A. D. 240 Gregory Thaamaturgas expreesl j dedarcs» therb 
nrere no images among the Grotha. No traoes of lynple-wallfl or 
imagee haye been diaooyered in connection with tliRtuneroas sitea 
of ancient altara or plaocB of offering which haye been exhumed in 
(Ttfmiany, thoagh both these are foond on the bord^/fftoih eouth 
and west^ c£ Ukert^ p. 236. ^m 

LueoM et nemora, " Lucas (a A.^fn|, crcpuacolum) sjlya densior, 
obumbrans; nemus (WfMt) sylya rarior, in quo jumentairet peoora 
pascuntar.'* Bredow. 

Deorumqfi&^viderU, They invoke under the name of godt thai 
myeterioue exietenee, whieh they see (oot under anj human or other 
yisible form, but) with the eye of spiritual reverence alone, So Gr. 
and K. ' Others get another idea thus loosely expressed : They giye 
to that sacred recess the name of the diyinitj that fills the place^ 
which is neyer profiined bj the steps of man. 

8ola retferentia, cf. eola mente applied bj T. to the spiritual 
religion of the Jewe» H. 5, 5. The religion of the Germans and 
other northem tribes was more spiritual than that of southem 
nationa^ whin both were Fagan. And afber the introduction of 
Christianitj, the Germans were disinclined to the image-worship of 
tho Papists. 

X. Auepieia eortesgue, Au^ncia (ayis-spicia) properly diyina« 
tion hj obeerying the flight and cry of birds ; eortes, hy drawing 
lotB : but both often used in the general sense of omensy oradea 

Ut gui maxime, sc obeervant Ellipsis supplied bj repeating 
obeervani^to the greatest extent^ none more. 

Simplex^ Sine Bomana arte, c£ Cic de Biy. 2, 41, K The 
Scj tbians had a similar method of diyining, Herod. 4, 67. Indeed, the 
piactioe of divining hy roda has hardly ceased to thia day, among 
thf descendanta of the German Tribes. 

Temere, without plan on the part of the diyiner. — Foriuito, under 
Uie direction of chanoe. Gr. 

8i pvblice eonetdetur. If the question to be deddtfd is of a 
public nature. Consuleiur, fut, beoause at the time of drawing 
lots the deHberation and decision are futm*e. Or it may refer to 
the consultation of the gods (c£ Ann. 14, 80: consulere deos) : if it 
ie hy the state that the gods are to be cotmUted. So Bitter in hb 
lost edition. 
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Ter Mfigulos toUU. A three-fold drawing for the Bake of eer- 
toinly. Thns Arioyistns drew lots three times tonchiiig the death 
«f Yalerius (Cae& B. G. 1, 53). So also the Bomans drew lots three 
times^ TibnL 1, 3, 10 : sortea ter SQBtulit Such is the interpreta- 
tion of these dispnted words by Gruber, Ritter and manj othere^ 
and sneh is certainlj their natnral and obyions meaning: he takes 
up three times tme after another all the slips he has ecattered {epar- 
gere is hardljr applicable to ihree only) : if the signs are twice or 
thriea &yon^e, the thing is permitted ; if twice or thrice tm&yor- 
able it is prohibited. The langnage of Caesar (in loc; cit) is still 
more explidt: ter eortibua eoneultum. But Or., Wr. and Ddd. 
nnderstand simply the taking np of three lots one each time. 

8i prohibuerunt sc sortes-- dii. The reading prohilmerunt (al. 
prohibuerint) is fayored bj the analogj of n tUsplieuity 11, and 
other paasage& 8in (m^tirfie) is particularly frequent in antithesis 
with si, and takes the same construction after it 

Ati^oieiorum--exigitur. Auspidorum, here some other omens^ 
than lots ; such as the author proceeds to specify. Adhvc^'^ hoc, 
praeterea» i. e. in addition to the lots. The sense is: besidee draie- 
ing lote, the persuaeion produced by auepices ie requvred 

Mican hic. In Grermany also (as well, as At Bome and other 
well known countries). Hie is referred to Rome bj^me. But 
it was hardly needful for T. to inform the Romans of that custom 
at Rome. 

Propriwn gentie. R ie a pecvliarity of the German raee. It 
is not^ howeyer, exdusiyely German. Something similar pre- 
yailed among the Persians, Herod. 1, 189. 7, 55. Darius Hjstaspcs 
was indebted to the neighing of his horse for his elcyation to the 
throne. 

Redem memoribua, § 9. — Mortali oper«— hominum opcre.-— 
Conta4!ti. Kotio contamrnandi inest, K. — Pressi curru. Hamessed 
to the sacred chariot More common, pressi jugo. Poetice. 

Conseios, sc. deorum. The priests consider themsflves the sef' 
vantB of the gods, the horses the eonfidanis of the same. So TibuUua 
speaks of the conscia fibra deorum. Tibul. 1, 8, 8. 

Committunt. Con and mitto, send togethei^0n^a/7tf in JighL 
A technical ezpresdon used of gladiators and champions. 

Praejttdicio* Sure prognostic Montesquieu finds in this cns- 
. tom the origin of the duel and of knight-errantry. 

XI. Apud-pertractentur. Are handled, i. e. discussed, among^ 
L e. 6y tlie chiefs, sc before being referred to the people. . 
6 
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JVtM refen not to coeunif hvt to eertis diebu*. 

Fortuiium, casnal, nnforeeeen; eubUum, requiring ioimediati 
ftction. 

Inehoaiur^mpletur, Arioyifltns wonld not /ight before tbe new 
moon, Cae& B. G. 1, 50. 

ytmerumr-noetium, Of 'which cnstom, we haye a relic and a 
proof in onr BeTeu-night and fort-nt^At So also the Gaula. Caea. 
B. G. 6, 18. 

Cfofutituuntm^ecreef determine ; eofu^tfttn^proclaim, appoini 
The eon in both implies coneerted or pnblicaction. They are forenBio 
terms. 

Nox-Metur, So with the Athenians» Macrob. Satum. 1,8.; 
and the Hebrews^ Gen. 1, 5. 

Ex lihertate, bc ortum^ arinng from, Gdn. 

Nec utjueeL Not precieely at the appointed iimef bnt a day or 
two later, if the j chooee. 

Ut iurbae plaeuiL Ut^^imvl ac, as soon afl^ when. It is the 
time of commendng their tetrion, that depends on the will of the 
multitude; not their sitting armedf for that they alwajs did, cf. 
frameM conctttiunt at the close of the section ; also § 13 : nibil 
neque publicae neque privatae rei msi armati agunt. To express 
this latteridea, the order of the words would haye been reyersed 
thua : armati considunt. 

7\im et coereendi. When the session is commenced, then {twn) 
the priests haye the right not merely to command silence, but aho 
(et) to enforce it. This use of et for etiam is yerjr rare in Cic, but 
frequent in Liyy, T. and laler writei-s. See note, His. 1, 23. 

Imperatur. Imperare plus est^ quam jubere. See the cliuiax in 
Ter. Eun. 2, 8, 98 ; jubeo, cogo atque impero. Impero is properly 
militarj conmiand. K. 

Prout refers^ not to the order of speaking, bnt to the degree of 
influence they haye oyer the people. Gr. — Aetae. Our word 
alderman (elderman) is a proo^ that office and honor were conferred 
on age by our German ancestors. So senator (senex) amoDg tbe 
Romans. 

jirmia laudare, L e. armis concussis. " Montesquieu U5 of opmiod 
.that m this Treatise on tlie manners of the Germani^ an attenti^C' 
reader ma/ trace the origin of the British constitutibn. OL*tiat beau* 
tifiil By8tem,,he says» was formed in the forests of Geruiany, Sp. of 
Laws 11, f). The Saxon Witena-gemot (Parliament) waa, beyond 
all doubt^ an improred political iastitntion, pjrafted ni the righta 
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ezffiToued by the people in their own eountiy." Murphy, cf. S. Tur. 
Hifl. of Ang. Sax. B. 8. cap. 4. 

XIL Accusar&-iniendtire. To aecute and impeach for eapital 
erimes, Minor offences were tried before the courts described at 
the end of the section.— -Quojt<tf. In addition to the legislatire 
power 8p)ken of in the preyions eectico, the council jxercifled cUao 
certain judicial functions. Diserinien capi.ti9 itUendcre, lit. to 
ende4wor to hring one in danger of losing hie life, 

Ignavog^nfames. The dttggiah, the eowardly, and the impure ; 
ibr 80 corpore infamee usuall j means^ and there is no sufficient rea- 
son for adopting another sense here. Infamea foeda Yeneris ayersae 
nota. K. 6r. nnderetands those, whose persons were disfigured bj 
dishonorable wounds^ or who had mutilated themselves to ayoid 
militarj duty. Giio. indudes both ideas : quocunquey non tanturo 
venereo, corporis abusu contempti. 

Insup cr" » o uperne. So 16: multo intuper fimo onerant 

Diverntcu is a post-Augustan word, cfl Frtmnd, sub y. 

Hlue reepieit, Hat reepect io thie principle, Scelera^^ c r i me» ; 
fiagitiap^^ceSf loto and baee actions, Scelu» poena, flagiiium eon- 
temptu dignum. Gun. 

Levioribus delicti^. Abl. abs.»>-toA«7i lighter offencet are comi' 
mitted; or abl. of circum.—i^in ease of lighter offences, 

Pro modo poenarum^ Such is the reading of all the MS3. Pro 
modOf poena is an ingenious conjecture of Acidalius. But it is un 
neoessary. Render thus: in caae of lighier offences, the convicted 
persons are mtdcted in a number of Jiorses or cattle, in proportion 
to the severiig of ihe sentence adjudged io he due, 

Qui vindicaiur. The injured pariy, or plaintiff. This principle 
of pectmiary satisfaction was cai*ried to great lengths among the 
Anglo-Saxons. See Tumer, as cited, 21. 

Qui redduni. Whose husiness or cusiom it is to administer jas- 
tice, etc R proposes reddani. But it is without authority and 
would giye a less appropriate sense. 

Centeni. Cf. note, ^ 6: centeni ex singulis pagis. '^Sunt m 
quibusdam locis Germaniae, yelut Palatinatu, Franconia, etc. Zent- 
gericht (hundred-courts)," cf. Bemegger. -" 

ConsUia et aucioriias, Abstract for concrete-<»Ai« advisers and 
the supporiers of his dignity, 

XIIL NihU nisi armati, The Romans wore arms onlj in time 
of wa? or on a joumey. 
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Marii, sa est A &Yorite ezpr«Bion of T. So 21 : cmioedeM 
moriB (est). And in A 89. 

Suffeeturum probaverit On examination ha» pronouneed hhn 
eompeUtU^sQ» to bear annB). Subj. after antequam. H. 62S, H. ; 
Z.676. 

Omant Omal would have been more oommon Latin, and 
vonld have made better Englisb. Bnt this constniction is not un- 
freqnent in T., cf. 11 : rex yel princepe andiuntor. Nor is it with- 
ont precedent in other authorBi C£ Z. 874. Ritter reads propinquu 
Xhe attentiye reader will diBcoyer here traces of many Bubeequent 
UBages of ehivalry* 

Haee ioga, This is the badge of manhood among the Germanfl^ 
afl the toga yirilis was among the Romana. The RcitianB aasumed 
the toga at the age of seyenteen. The Athenians weie reckoned as 
''E^fioi at the same age, Xen. Cjr. 1, 2» 8. The Germans (in their 
colder dimate) not till the 20th year. Caes. R G. ((, 21. 

J)ignationem. Rank, title, It differs from digrdta» in being 
more eztemaL C£ H. 1» 19: dignatio Caesaria; 8, 80: dignatio 
vtfi. P'tter veaAA dignitatem^ 

Aseignant. Eigh birth or great merits of their fat^s etsngn 
(i. e. mark out^ not conBign, or^fully confer) the title ofckiefeven to 
young men, 

Oradw-hahet. ObBcrye the emphatic poaition of gr<idu^ and 
the force of quin etiam ipse : GradationM of ranh, moreover the 
retinue iteelfhae^ i e. the retainers are not onlj distinguished as a 
body in following such a leader, htt there are also distinetions 
among tlumtdvea, • Qutn etiam seldom occupies the Beoond place 
r. is fond of anastrophe. C£ Bot Lez. Tac 

Si-emineai, If he (cuique) atands pre-eminent for the numher 
and valor of hia foUowera, Comitatus is gen. Bmineat, subj. prea. 
H. 604 & 609 ; Z. 624. 

Ceteria-aspiei, These noble youth, thus designated to the rank 
of ehieftainsy attctch themaelves (for a time, with some followers per- 
haps) to the oiher chiefs^ who are older dnd alreadg distinguishedt 
Hor are they ashamed to he seen among their attendants, 

Q^ibua-cuif sc. sit— noAo shall have^ etc 

Ipsafam^ Mere reputation or rumor without ooming to arma. 

ProJligant^^eA finem perducunt. So Kiessling, Botticher and 
i^reund. Ritter makes i^^-^-propellunt, frighten awaj. ProfHgare 
hella^ proeliOf <kc, is Tacitean. Projligare ?io8tes, &c., is the conmon 
«xpression. 
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ZIY. Jom v^o-i*porro. C£ Bot Lex. Tac. It marks a iransi 
tion to a topic of special importance. C£ H. 1, 2. dee Dod. in loc. 

Heeeasisse. All the best Latin writers are accustomed to use 
the preterite after pndet^ taedet^ and other words of th^like signi- 
fieation. Gun. The cauee of shame is prior to the shame. 

Infame, "When Chonodomarua^ king of the Alemanni, waa 
taken prisoner by the Romans, his military companions, to tho 
number of two hundred, and three of the king'» most intimato 
friendfl^ thinking it a most flagitious crime to liye in safety afber 
such an eyent^ Burrendered themselyes to be loaded "rith fetters. 
Ammian. Marcell. 16, 12, 60. There are infltances of thesame kind 
in Tacitus." Mur. Cf. also Caea. B. G. 3, 22. 7, 40. 

Defendere, to defend him, when attacked ; titerif to "frotect him 
at all times. 

Praecipawm sacramentum, Tlieir most saered duti/y Giin. and 
K.; or the chief part of their oath, Gr. — Olareicuntr4uenhir. So 
Bitter after the best MSS. Al. clareecani-ttteantur, or tueare, 

I^on nisL In Cic usually separated by a word or a clause. In 
T. generally brought together. 

Sxigunt. They expect. — IUum-Mlam. Angl. thi»-4hat, c£ hine-' 
hinc, A. 25. — Bellatorem equum, Ct Yirg. G. 2, 145. 

Incomptir-apparatus. JSntertainmentSf though inelegant yet liberal, 
Apparatua is used in the same way, Suet. YiteL 10 and 13. — Cedunt 
— iiia dantur. Giin. 

I^ee arare, ete. The whole language of this sentenee is poeti- 
cal, e. g. the use of the inf. after persucueriSy of anntm for annuam 
mensem, the sense of vo^re and mereri, &Q. Vocare, i. e. proyo- 
care, cf. H. 4, 80, and Virg. Geor. 4, 76. Mereri, eam, deserve, i. e. 
by bravery. 

Pigrum et ihers, Piger est natura ad laborem tardus; iners^ 
in quo nihil artis et yirtutis. K. Render : a marh of stupidity 
and incapacity, 

Quin immo, Nay hut, nay mjore, These words connect the 
clause, though not placed at the beginning, as they are by other 
writers. They seein to be placed B,i\/Qvpigrum in order to throw it 
into an emphatic position. So gradus quin etiamy 13, where see 
note. — Posais. You, i. e., any one can. Z. 524. Cf. note H. 
1, 10 : laudares. So persuaseris in the preceding sentence. The 
Bubj. giyes a contingent or potential tum— can procure, sc if you 
vill would persuade, sc if you should tiy. An indefinite penoo 
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is alwajB addressed in the snbj. in Laliii, eyen vhen the ind. would 
be used if a definite peraon were addrossed. Z. 524. 

In the chieftains and their retainers, as described in tlie laat 
two sectionfl^ the reader eannot fiiil to discover the germ of the 
feudal system. Cf. Montesq. Sp. of Laws^ 30, 3, 4 ; also Robertson^a 
Chaa. V. 

XY. Kon multftm. The common reading (multum withont 
the negatiye) is a mere conjecture, and that suggested by a misap* 
prehension of the meaning of T. JVbn multum is to be taken oom- 
paratiyely. Though in time of peace thej hunt often, yet they 
Bpend ^ mueh more iime in eatinff, drinking, and sleeping, that the 
former is comparatiyely smaU. Thus understood, tnis pasaage of 
T. is not inconsistent with the dedarations of Caesar, B. G. 6, 21 : 
Yita Germanorum omnis in yenationibus atque in studiis rei mili- 
tarb consistit Caesar leayes out of account their periods of inao- 
tioD, and speaks only of their actiye employments, which were war 
and the chase. It was the special objectof Tacitus, on the contrary, 
to giye prominence to that striking feature of the German character 
which Caesar oyerlooks; and therein, as Wr. well obseryes, the 
later historian shows his more ezact acquaintance with the Gemian& 
Ifon multumy as opposed to plu9, is nearly equiyalent to minus, 

Venatibus, per otium. Enallago for venatibus, otio, H. 704, in. 
This figure is yery frequent in T., e. g. § 40: per obsequium, 
proelns ; A. 9 : yirtute aut per artcm ; A. 41 : temeritate aut per 
ignayiam, <&e. Seneca, and indeed most Latin authors» prefer a 
gimilw construction in antithetic dauses; T. seems rather to 
ayoid it. In all such cases howeyer, as the ezamples just cited 
show, per with the acc is not precisely equiyalent to the abL The 
abL is more actiye and implies means, agency ; the acc. with per 
is more passiye and denotea manner or occasion. 

BelegatOf transferred, 

FamUiae, JSouaehold, properly of seryants (fi*om fame\ Oscan 
for seryant), aa in chapp. 25 and 32: but sometimes the whole 
family, as here aud in chap. 7 : famUiae et propinquitaiett. 

Ip9U The men of middle life, the heads of the/omt/toe. 

JDiverHtate. Contrarietg. — Am^nt. Subj. H. 618, 1. ; Z. 577. — 
Oderint. Perf. in the sense of the pres. H. 297, 1. 2 ; Z. 221. 

Inertiam. Inertiam^dlenea8f fireedom from business and oare 
(from in and ars) ; quietem^ranquillity, a life of xmdisturbed re- 
pose without action or excitement Cf. 14: ingrata genti quiea. In 
this acoount of the habits of the Germans^ one might easily fanoj. 
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he waa leading a description of the manner of life among onr Ame* 
rican Indians. It may be remarked here, once for all, that thia re* 
semblanoe may be traced in yerj manj particulars, e. g. in their 
personal independence, in the military chieftainsand their followcrs^ 
in their extreme fondness for the hardships and dangere of war, in 
their strange inactivity, gluttonj and drunkennesb in peace, in their 
deliberatiye assemblies and the power of eloqueuce to sway their 
counsels^ in their half elective, half hereditary form of government^ 
in the spirituality of their conceptions pf God, and some other fea- 
tures of their religicn (Robertson has drawn out this comparison in 
his history of Charles Y). All tiibes in a rude and savage state 
must have many similar usages and traits of character. And tliis 
resemblanoe between the well-known habits of our wandering 
savages and those which T. ascribes to the rude tribes of Germany, 
may impress us with confidenoe in the truthfulness of his narrative. 

Vel atmentorum vel frvgtm, Partitive gen. Supply aliquid.— 
Velr^el=swhether — or, merely distinctive ; aut-<ivt^either — or, ad- 
versative and ezdusive. Vel-vel (from volo) implies, that one may 
ehoase between the altematives or particulars named ; aiU-aut (from 
aZj a&ris), that if one is affirmed, the other is denied, since both 
cannot be true at the same time. C£ note, A. 17: autr-aut,'^ 
Pecuniam. An oblique censure of the Romans for purchasing 
peace and alliance with the Germans» cf. H. 4, 76. Herodian 6, 7 : 
to6t^ yap (sc. XP^^W) M^iara Tfp/juufhi ireidoyTcu, ^iKdpyvpoi rc 
ivT^s koDl t^v ^ipiiivn» &€l irp6s Tohs V^o^aiovs xpvaiov Kairt)Xct^oyTcs. 
On etf et note 11. 

XVL Popidis. Dative of the agent instead of the abL with 
aov ah, C£ note 3: UlixL 

Ne-quidem. These words are alwayB separated, the word on 
wbich the emphasis rests bemg pkced between them. H. 602, HI. 2 ; 
Z. 801. Here however the emphasis seems to belong to the whole 
clause— in^er «e, sc. sedei junetaa inter se, 

Co/im^in-colunt. Both often used intransitively, or rather 
with an ellipsis of the object^— tftoe^/. 

Disereti ac diversL Separate and scattered in different directionSy 
L e. without regular streets or highways. See Or. in loc. 

' Ut /ons-plaeuiL Hence to this day, the names of German towni 
often end in bach (brook), feld (field), holz (grove), wald (wood), born 
(spring). On the permanenoe of names of plaoes, see note H. 1,.5S. 

Connexie, with some intervening link, such as fences^ hedge^ 
and outhouses ; eohaerentibuSf in immediate contact 
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Jiemediumr^nsciHa, It may be as a temedy, el<^— •or U maof b 
tkrough iffrwrance, ete. Sive^ve expreBseB an alterDAtlye eondi 
tioDall/, or oontixigentlysit maj be thns» or it msy be thus. Gom* 
pare it with vd-^l, chap. 15, and with a;ut''(sutf A 17. See aho 
RamAhom'B Synonymfl» 188. JRemedium is acc. in app. with the 
foregoing danae. Ineeitia is abL of cau8e=per inscitiam. 

Caementorum. Properlj ?iewn stone (from caedoX but in ueage 
aoy boilding stone. — Te^ar:im. Tiles, any materiala for the rooj 
(tego), whether of brick, stone, or wood. 

Citra. Froperly this eide of , hence short of, or wiihoutj &s 
nsed bj the later Latin anthors. This word ia kindred to ct«^ l e. 
M with the demonstratiYe prefiz ee. -Cf Freund sub v. 

Spedem refers roore to the eye^ delectationem to the mind. Tf^en 
with citra, thej are equiyalent to adjectiyes, connected to inform 
and limiting materia (citra Bpeciem»non specioBa, Giin.). Bender: 
rtide materialSf neither beautiful to the eye nor attractive to ihe tatte. 
Materia is distinctiyelj wood for building. Fire-wood is ligmm. 

Quaedam loca. Some parts of their houses, e. g. the walls. 

Terra ita pura. Probably red earth, such as chalk or gypsum. 

Imitetur. ReseiMes painting and colored outlines or %ure& 

Aperire. ToeMce^^exeaveUe. Cellars under ground were un- 
known to the Romans. See Beck. 6aL, and Smith^s Dlct. Ant. 

Iffnorantur-fallunt. They are not knoum to exist, or else (though 
known to exist) they escape discovery from the very fact that thep 
must be sought (in order to be foimd). Giin. calls attention to the 
multiform enallage in this sentence : 1. in number (popul(Uur, iffno- 
ranturf fcUlunt); 2. of the actiye, passiye, and deponent yerbs; 8. 
in the change of cases (aperta, acc. ; abdita and defosm, nonL). 

XVIL 8agum. A short^ thipk cloak, wom by Roman soldierM 
and countrymen. 

J^«5t«/<»— figibula, any artificial fastening ; «/>«n<z«»natural. 

8i desit, Observe the diflPerence between this clause, and « 
^iMindo advenit in the preceding chapter. This is a mei*e supposi' 
tion without regard to fact; that implies an expectation, that the 
case will Bometimes happen. 

Cetera intectu Uhcovered as to the rest of tJie body, cf. 6 : nudi 
Kut sagulo leves. 

Totos dies. Acc of duration of time. — ^,^wf=»yiyunt K. 

Fluitante. The flowing robe of the southern and easteru 
nations ; strictOf the close dress and short clothes of the noiihero 
aations. 
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ArHt9 exprimente, Qnae tam arte artus indudit^ iit emineanli 
eammqae lineamenta et forma appareant^ K. K. and 6r. nnder^ 
Btand this of coat and yest, as well as breeches ; Gun. of breeches 
only. 

JProximi ripae, Kear the banks of the Rhine and the Danube, 
tBo 88 to haye commercial intercourse with the Romana. These 
haTing introduced the doth and dress of the RomanB, attached 
little importance to the manner of wearing their skins, But those 
in the interior, having no other apparel, valued themselyes on the 
nice adjustment of them. 

€hdtu9, artifidal refinemeni Cf. note, 6. 

Mcundis pellibusque^ for maculatis pellibus or maculis pellium, 
perhaps to avoid the concurrence of genitiyes. 

. BeUuarum-gignit Oc^antM-^terrae, quas Oceanus alluit ; and 
MJuoe— >lutrae, mustelae, erminiae, etc., so K But Gr. says belluae 
cannot mean such small creatures, and agrees with lipsius^ in nnder- 
etanding by it marine animals^ seadogs, seals, <&c Freund connects it 
in deriyation with 3^p, fera (bel—ber— ther— fer), but defines it as 
properly an animal remarkable for size or wildness. Exterior Oceor 
n«^-Oceanus exti*a orbem Romanum, further explained by ignotnm 
mare. Cf note, 2 : adyersus Oceanus. 

SabituSf here— yestitus ; in § 4.=-forma corporis. 

Saepius, oftener than the meriy who also wore linen more or 
less. Gun. 

JPurpura, Facta e succo plantis et floribus expresso. GQn. 

Nudae-lacertos, Graece et poetice.. Brachia a manu ad cubi- 
tum ; lacerti a cubito ad humeros. 

XYin. Quanqumn^'^^ tamen, i. e. notwithstandiug the great 
freedom in the dress of German women, yet the mamage relation 
is sacred. This use of quangu^m is not unfrequent in T., and 
Bometimes occurs in Cic, often in Pliny. See Z. 341, N. 

Qui amhiuntur, This paasage is construed in two ways: who 
are surrounded (ambiunturwcircumdantur, cf. H. 5, 12.) hy many 
mvea not to gratify Imty hut to increase ikeir rank and ivfiuence {oh 
in the sense for tke sake of cf. ob metum, 2). Or thus : loho (take 
many wiyes) not to graiify lust^ hut on account of their ranh th^y 
are solidted^o form many matrimonial alliances. For omMo in this 
sense and with the same somewhat peculiar constmction after it^ see 
H. 4, 51 : tantis sociorum auxiliis amhiri ; also Vii;g. Aen. 7, 388 : 
oonnubiis ambire Latinum. The latter is preferable, and is adopti>d 
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bj Wr., K, Gr., Ae. The former hj Gud. and othenL ArioriflUu 
had tvo viyea. Gaes. R G. 1, 63. 

Probant^ c£ probaYerit^ 13, note. — Oomatur, Subj. denoting 
the inteDtiou of the presente toUh which she is io he adom6d, H 
600, 1 ; Z. 667. 

PretuUwn, bridled, caparUonedf^paratus below. 

In haec munera^ iw\ to^ou rois Bttpols. j?n=supon the baBis o( 
oft eondUion of. So liy. : in has legea^ in easdcm lege& 

Hoe^nculvm, So, § 13: haeo apud illos toga. Inbothpaa- 
lagee the allusion ia to Roman customs (for which see Becker^s 
GalluBy Ez& 1. Scene 1). In GermanjT) thete preeenU take the plaoe 
of the confairreatio («ee Hske^B Manual, p. 286. 4. ed.), and the yari* 
ous other methods of ratifying the man*iage contract at Rome; 
IheMCf of the religious rites in -which the parties mutually engaged 
on the wedding daj (see Man., p. 28*7). — Conjugales deoe, Certain 
gods at Bome preaided oyer marriage, e. g. Jupiter, Juno, Yenu^ 
Jugatinua^ Hymenacus, Diana, dcc 

ExtrcL Cic. would haye said experUm or positum extra, Bat 
r. is fond of the ady. nsed elliptically. 

Auapiciie^nitiatory rites, 

Denuntiant, proclaim, denote, — Aecipere depends on denuntiant 
or admonetur, 

JiureuSf guae-^eferantur. Rhenanus conjectured ; rursusque-re- 
ferant^ which has since become the common reading. But referantur 
u the reading of all the MSS., and needs no emendation ; and guaef 
with as good authoritj as gue, makes the construction more nataral 
and the sense more apposite. The pasaage, as Gr. well auggesti^ 
eonsiBtB of two parts (aecipere-reddat^ and quae-accipiant^eferantur), 
iaeh oi which indudes the tiDo ideas of receiving and handing dom 
to the next generation. Render thus: ehe is reminded that she re- 
eeivee gifts, fohich she is to hand over pure and umtdlied to her 
children ; which her daughtert-in-law are to receive again (sc from 
her sons» as she did from her husband), which are to he tranmittei 
hy tJiem to her grandrchildren, 

Referantwr, In another writer, we might expect referant to 
eorrespond in construction and subject with accipiant, But Tacitns 
is fond of yarylng the oonBtruction. Ct Bdtticher'B Lex. Tac, and 
note, 16: ignoraniur. 

XIX. Septcu So the MSS. for the most part AI. eeptae, Mean- 
mg: with chastity guarded^ bc bj the sacredneBs of marriage and 
«ae excellent institntions of the Gkrmana. 
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NMii^eoffuptae, Here, as eyerj vhere else in tiiifl treatiae^ T. 
lippeais as Uie oenBor of Boman manners. He has in mind tboM 
fri^tliil sonroes of oorruption at Rome, public shovsy (c£ Sen. Epist. 
7: nihU vero est tam dcunnomm bonie morihuSf guam in aliquo 
epeetaeulo desidere), conyiyial entertainments (c£ Hor. Od. 3, 6, 21), 
and epistolary correspondence between the two sezes. 

JAtterarum ««cre^o^litteras secretas, eeeret correttpondenee be- 
tween the sexea, for this limitation is obyious from the connexion. 
-^PraeMens, Immediate. 

Maritie permissOf sc. as a domestie crime, cf. Caes. B. G. 6, 19: 
Yiri in uxores, sicut in liberos, yitae necisque habent potestatem. C£ 
Beck. GalL, Exc 1. Sc 1. 

Aecisie erinibus, as a special mark of disgraee, cf. 1 Cor. ] 1, 6. 
So in the laws of the Lombards, the punishment of adulteresseo was 
deealvari etfustiffarL — Omnem vicumf thewhole villc^ef ct Germania 
omnis, § 1. — Aetate^^^venta^ 

Non-invenerit She toould notjind, eould not expect tofin£L This 
use of the per£ subj.y for a softened fut, occurs in negatiye sen- 
tences oftener than in positiye ones. Cf. Amold's Prose Comp 417, 
Note. • 

i9a«ci«/um»-iindole8 et mores saeculi, the spirit of the age, the 
fashion. 

Adftue (=ad-hoc) is generallj used by Cicero, and often by 
Tacitus, in the sense either of stUl (to this day), or moreover (in 
addition to this). From these, it passed naturally, in Quintilian ana 
the writers after him, into the sense of even m^ore, still more, even, 
especially in connection with the comparatiye dcgree ; where tbe 
authors of the Augustan age would haye used etiam, See Z. 486 * 
Bdtticher's Lez. Tac sub. yoce ; and Hand's Tursellinus, yol. 1. ; 
165. Melius quidem adhue^^still better even, For a yerb^ supply 
nint or affunt, C£ note A. 19 : nihiL 

Eae eivitaies, Such as the Heruli, among whom the wife was 
expected to hang herself at once at the graye of her husband, if shc 
would not liye in perpetual in&my. At Bome, on the contitiry, 
diyorces and marriages might be multiplied to any eztent, c£ Martk 
% *! : «uibit deeimo viro ; also Beck. as aboye cited. 

Semel, like 2iro{, oneefor alL 

IVansiffiiur, Properly a business phitisc The business ia 
d(me upf brouffht to an end. So A. 84: transigite cum expedi" 
tionibu& 
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UUra, ae. pirmam marittim. So tlie el]i|)eis might be enppiied. 
UUra here ie eqiUTalent to Umgior in the next elaHBe, as T. often 
pnti the adyerb In pUioe of the adjectiYe^ vhether qualifying os 
predicate. 

K9 tanqtiam-amentf ee. maritom-: thai they map not lave a has- 
band merely m a htuband btU as they love tke married etate. See 
thia and eimilar examples of braehylogy well illnatratcd in Doder- 
lein*B Eaeay on the stjle of Tacitas, H. p. 14. Since but one marriage 
was allowed, all their love for the married state mnst be ooneen* 
trated in one hnsband. 

Numervmr-jinire, In an j waj contrary to natnre and bj deaigiL 
Gun. QuodfiebeU etiam abortiis procurcUione, K 

JSx agnatie. Agnati hoc loco dicnntur, qni post famili€ttn eon' 
ttitutamt nbi haeres jam est^ deinde naeeuntur. Heaa. T» pnt sdch 
to death was a barbarons custom among the Romans. Ct Ano. 9, 
25 ; see Beck. GralL Ezc 2. scene 1. 

AlibL e. g. at Rome. — Boni mores yb. bonae legee, These words 
mTolve a sentiment of great importance, and of nniversal applica- 
tion. Good habits wherever they exist, and especiall j in a republic^ 
are of far greater valu» and efficacj than good laws. 

XX 2fudL Cf. 6 : ni;di aut sagulo leves. Not literaU j naked, 
but slightlj dad, ct Sen. de benef. 5, 13 : qui male veetitum et pon- 
nosum vidit^ nudum se vidisse dicit 

SordidL Giin. nnderstands this of personal filth. But this ia 
inoonsistent with the dailj practice of bathing mentioned, § 22. Ifc 
doubtless refers to the dresSf as Gr. and K. understand it: nudi a. 
, tordidi^-^poorly and meardy dad So also Or. 

Q^ae miramur, Cf. 4 : magna corpora. See also Caes. B. Q. 1, 
89. 4, 1. On haeCj see note, 3 : haeo quoque. 

AnciUie ae nutricibue. So in the Bial. de Clar. Onit, T. ani- 
madverts upon the custom here obliquely censured: nune natna 
infans delegatur Graeculae alicui ancillae. In the earlj ages of 
Roman Historj it was not so, see Becker's Gall. Exc 2. scene 1.— 
Delegantur. Delegamue^ quum, quod ipsi facere debebamns^ id per 
alterum fieri cnramus. E. 

Separet, For the use of the subj. pres. afber donec, see note, \ 
erumpat. — Agnoscat^fBLei&t ut agnoscatur. So Dod., Guri. and K. 
But it is better with Gr., to regard the expression as poetical, and 
virtus, as personified: and valor acknowledge them, sc as brave 
Bien and therefore bj implication free bom. 

F<;m<«=concubitus. — Pu5^^as>»faculta9 generandL Gr. Cf 
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Qacii B. 6. 6, 21 : qui dintifisime impuberes permanserunt^ maximom 
inter 6006 ferant laudem. 

F«in$«ft««/08<tnan^tir— nuptiaevirginumfestinantur, poetice. The 
words properare, festinare, aceelerare are used in both a trans. and 
iatnm& seose, et Hist 2, 82: festinabantur; 8, 87: festinarentur. 
Among the Romana^ boys of fourteen contracted marriage ^ith 
girls of twelve. C£ Smith*8 Dic Ant 

JSadenif HmilUf pares, The comparison is between the youth of 
the two sezeB at the time of marriage ; they many at the same age, 
equal in stature and equal in strength. Marriages unequal in these 
respecte^ were frequent at Rome. — Parei-^iscerUur, Plene : pares 
paribufi^ yalidae yalidis miseentur. On this kind of brachylogy, see 
further in Dod. Essay on style of T., H. p. 15. MiseefUur has a 
middle sense, as the paesive often has, particularly in Tacitusw Cf 
note 21 : obliganiwr. 

Heferunt. Ct Virg. Aen. 4, 829 : paryulus Aeneas^ qui te tamen 
ore referret See note, 39 : auguriis. 

Ad patrem. Ad is often equivalent to apud in the best Latin 
authors; e. g. Cic. ad Att. 10, 16: ad me fait«apud me fuit. 
Rhenanus by conjeeture wrote ajyud patrem to correspond with 
apud ayunculum. But Passow restored ad with the best reason. For 
T. prefers different words and constructions in antithetic clauses. 
Perhaps also a dififerent sense is here intended from that which 
would haye been ezpressed bj apud Wr. takes ad in the sense, in 
rsspect to : as in respect to a father, i. e. as they would have, if he 
were their father. 

Exiguntf sc hunc nexura»»sororum filios. 

TanqtLom. like Greek &s to denote the views of othei^s, not of 
the writer. Hence foUowed by the subj. H. 631 ; Z. 671. 

Et in animum. /n*— quod attinet ad, in respect to. Tlie com- 
monly received text has ii et animum, which is a mere conjecture 
of Rhen. According to K, teneant has for its subject not sorontm 
filii, but the same subject as exigunt. Render : SincCy os they mp- . 
jw>«e, hoth in respect to the mind (the afFections), they Ivold it more 
stronffli/t and in respect to thefamilyy more extensively. 

Heredes properly refers to property, successores to rank, though 
tbe distinction is not always obsei^ved. — Liberi ineludes both sonf 
Bod. daughters. 

Patruif patemal undes ; avunculi^ maternal. 

Propinqui, blood relations ; afftnes^ by marnage. 

Orbitatis pretia. Pretia,*==proetnia. Orbitatis^childlesmesSk 
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Thoae irlio had no cliildrcn» wcre coiirted at Rome iov Uic eakc «i 
their property. Vid. Sen. GodsoI. ad Marc 19 : in dvitate nostn» 
plufl gratiae orbitas confert; quam eripit. So Flutarch de Amore 
ProliBaays: the childleas are entertained bjthe rich, ooortedby 
the powerfol, defended g^tuitouslj by the eloqnent : many, who 
had friends and honors in abundance, have been stripped of both 
by the birth of a eingle child. 

XXL Necene etL It is their dnt j and the law of cufitom. Gud. 
— i^<?^non tamen. — Hamicidium. A poet-Augustan word. 

ArmerUarum ac peeorum, For the distinction between these 
wordfl^ eee note, § 5. The high yalne whidi thej attached to their 
herds and flocke^ as their aolae et greUissimae opee, may help to ez- 
plain the law or usage here specified. Moreoyer, where the indi- 
yidual was bo much more prominent than tbe state, homicide even 
might be looked upon aa a priyate wrong, and hence to be atoned 
for by a pecuniary satia&ction, c£ Tur. Hist. Ang. Sax., App. Ko. 3, 
chap. 1. 

Jttxta libertatem, i. e. eimtd cum lihertaie, or inter liberos homi- 
nes. The form of ezpression is characteristic of the kter Latin. 
C£ Hand's Turaellinus, yol. IIL p. 588. Tacitus is particularly 
partial to this prepoaition. * 

ConvietibiUt refers to the entertainment of countrjmen and 
friends, hospitiis to that of strangers. 

Profortuna, Aeeordinff to his means. So Ann. 4> 23: fortonaa 
inops. 

Defeeere, sc epulac Quum exhausta sint^ quae apparata erantv 
cf. 24: omnia defecerunt. 

Hofpee, Properly stranger; and hence either ffue$t or hott, 
Here the latter. — Comes. Guest. So Giin. and the common edi* 
tions. But most recent editors place a colon after eames, thua 
making it predicaie, and referring it to the ho9t becoming the 
guide and companion of his guest to another place of entertainment. 

Non invitati, i. c etiam si non inyitati essent Giin. 

Nee interest, i c whether inyited or not 

Ju8 hx>8pitie, The right of the gueat to a hospitable reception. 
do Cic Tus. Quaes., 1, 26 : jus hominum. 

Quantum. ad belongs to the ailyer agc In the golden age they 
aaid: quod attinet ad, or aimply ad. Gr. Cicero howeyer haa 
fuantum tn, N. D. 8, 7 ; and Ovid, guantum ae^ A. A. 1, 744 Ct 
fiVeund aub yooe. 

Imputant. Mdke eharge or account of. Nearir confined to tha 
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later LAtiii. Freqnent in T. in the reekoning bolh of debt and 
credit^ of pnuse and blame. Cic. said : <uaignare olicui oliquid. 

ObUffantur, l e. obligatoe esse putant Forma passiya ad modum 
medii yerbi GraecL Giin. Ct note, 20 : miseerUur. 

Vietua-^eomi9. The mode of life betufeen hoet and gwst i» 
eourieoue. For vtc^tM-^manner of life, ct Cic. Iny. 1, 26, S5. 

XXn. ^ is not exactly equiyalent here to o, nor does it mean 
limply after, but immediately on awaking out q/^sleep. — Lavantur, 
wadi themeelyea^ i e. bathe; like Gr. \o6ofuu. So aggregantur, 18; 
obligantur, 21» et paesim. 

Calida, bc aqua, c£ in Greek, btpix^ XoUa^tu, Aristoph. I^ub. 
1040. In like manner Plin/ usee frigida, £p. 6, 16: semel 
iterumqne frigidam popoecit transitque. Other writers apeak of 
the GermanB ae bathing in their riyera^ doubUesB in the summer; 
but in the winter thej use the warm bath, as more agreeable in 
that oold dimate. So in RnsBia and other cold coimtnes, cfl Mur. 
inloco. 

Separatae-menia. Contra Bomanorum luxuriam, ex more fere 
Bomerici aeyi. Giin. 

Sede», opposed to the tridinia, on which the Bomans «Bed to 
redine, a practice as unknown to the rude Germans, as to the early 
Greeks and Hebrews. See Coler. Stud. of Gr. Poets, p. 71 (Boston, 
1842). 

Negoticu YiwnX^thMr yarious purmits. So Cic de Or. 2, 6 : 
forenna negoticu Negotium^^-^nec-otium, C. and G. being originally 
identical, as they still are almost in form, — Armati. Ct note, 11* 
ut turhae placuit. 

Continuare, etc est diem noctemque jungere potando, siye dio 
nocteqne perpotationem eontinuare. K 

Ut, sc solet fieri, c£ nt in licentia» § 2. The dause limits erebrae; 
it is the frequent oeeurrenee of brawla^ that is customary among 
* those given to wine. 

Trannguntur. See note on transigitur, § 19. 

Aaeiseendis* i c assumendis. 

Simplice» manifestlj refers to the expresnon ot thought ; ex- 
plained afterwards by fingere nesciunt— ^ranA;, ingenuoiu. Ct 
His. 1, 15: aimplieimme loquimur ; Ann. 1, 69: nmpliees euras. 

Astuta-eallida, Attutua est natura, eallidus multarum rerum 
peritia. Bit. Agtutus, cunning ; eallidus, worldlj wisc Dod. 

AdkfiA. To this day, despite the degeneracy and dishonesty of 
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tiie age. So Bod. and Or. Rit. sajB: qtuie adline peetore ekuflF 
«ranL OtheiB still inake i^—efianr, even, Ct note, 19. 

Jietraetaiwr, Reyiewed, reeonudered. 

Salva^aiio etL The proper relatum of both iimes t« pretened, 
or the adTantege of both is secored, as more fnllj ezplained in the 
next member, yiz. bj dueturing when they are incapable ofdifguise, 
and dedding^ «Atfn ihey are not liahle to mistake. Cf. Or. in loc, 
and Botticlier, snb t. 

PasMW well remark^ that almoet every German nsage, men- 
tioned in thia chapter, is in marked coDtrast with Roman mftnners 
and eu8tom& 

yXTTT. PofiM— >pro potn, or in potmn, dat of the end. So 46 : 
Yietoi herba, Testitni pellea. T. and SaUnst are particularlj fond 
of thia eonstmction. C£ Bot Lex. Tac, snb Dativus. 

JSordeo at^t frumento. Hordeo^harley ; frtanento, properly 
fmit (fmgimentum, firoit jccer* ^(ox^r, i. e. grain), grain of any kind, 
here wheat, d Veget R. M. 1, 13 : et milites pro framento hordeum 
cogerentnr aedpere. 

Similitudinem vini. Beer, for which the Greeks and Romanv 
had no name. Hence Herod. (2, 77) speaks of otvos ix KpAiwr 
TTtwotrifttvos, among the ^yptians. 

Corrupius. Cum Tatutea indignatione dictnm, cf. 4 : infectos, w? 
Giin. But the word is ofben nsed to denote mere change, without 
the idea of being made worse, cf Yirg. Geor. 2, 466 : Nec casia 
liquidi eorrumpitur usns olivl Here render/mncn^tfdl 

Ripae, sc. of the Rhine and Danube , i. e. the Roman border, as 
in 22 : proximi ripae. 

Poma. Fruita of any sort» ct Pliny, N. H. 17, 26: arborem 
yidimuB omni genere pomorum onustum, alio ramo nudbus, alio 
baeeiSf aliunde vitey ficiSy piris, etc 

Reeens ferct. Venison, or other game fresht i. e. recently taken, 
in distinction from the tainted, which better suited ihe luxnriouf 
toste of the Romans. 

Zac concretum. Called caseus by Caes. B. G. 6, 22. Bnt th( 
Germans, though they lived so much on milk, did not understanc 
the art of making cheese, see Pliny, N. H. 11, 96. "De caseonoL 
cogitandum, potiuB quod nostrates dicunt dickemilch" (i. e. cun 
dledmilk). Giin. 

Apparatu. Luxurious preparation. — Blandimcntie. JDaittiek 

Haud minusfaeile. Litotes for multo fncilius. 

Ebrietati. Like the American Aborigines, see noto, § 16u 
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XXIV. yitdi. See note, § 20. 

Quilnts id Ittdicrum, For whcm it i$ a sport ; not wboee bnsi 
neas it is to famish the amasement : that would be quorum eat 
£1 and Gr. 

/n/!?<^a«=->porrecta3 contra saltantesi. K. — JDecarem. Poetic. 

Quatf«<i«m^— quod quaeritur, gain. — Mercedem, stipulated paj, 
tooffes, 

Quamms limits audacis^^ring a« it ia (as you please). 

Sobrii inter seria, At Bome gaming was forbidden, except at 
the Satnmalia, cf. Hor. Od. S, 24^ 58 : yetita legibus alea. The 
i*emarkable circumstance (quod mirere) in Germany waa, that thej 
practised it not merely as an amusement at their feaste, but when 
fiober among (inter) their ordinary every-day pureuita. 

Novimno, The last in a series. Yery frequentlj in this sense 
in T.y so aJao in Caes. Properl j neweat^ then latest^ last, Ct note, 
Hi& l, 4tl, FxtremOf inyolying the greatest hazard, like our extreme : 
leut andfinal (decisive) throw, This excessive loye of play, extend- 
ing eyen to the sacrifice of peraonal libert j, is seen also among the 
American Indians» see Eobertaon, Hist. of America» vol. 2, pp. 202- 
3. It ischaracteristio of barbarous and sayage life, cf. Mur. in loco. 

JDe libertate oc de corpore, Hendiadys=per9ona/ liberty, 

Voluntariam, An^ earlier Latin author would haye used ipse, 
ultro, or the like, limiting the subject of the yerb, instead of the object. 
The Latin of the golden age prefers concrete words. The later Latin 
approached nearer to the English, in using more abstract termSb C£ 
note on repercitssu, 3. 

Juvenior, More yoiUh/ul, and therefore more yigorous; not 
merelj younger (junior), See Dod. and Rit in loc. Forcellini and 
Freund cite only two other examples of this full form of the com- 
paratiye (Plin. Ep. 4, 8. and Apul. Met 8, 21), in which it doea 
not differ in meaning from the common contracted form. 

jg^a-^talis or tanta. Sueh or so great, 6r. 

JPervicada, Pervicaces sunt^ qm in aliquo certamine ad vineen 
dttm perseyerant, Schol. Hor. Epod. 17, 14. 

Pttdore, Shame, disgrace. So also His. 8, 61 ; contrary to usage 
of earlier writers^ who use it for sense of shame, modesty. 

XXV. Ceteris. All but those who have gambled away their 
own liberty, as in § 24. — In nostrum moremy <fec, with specifio 
dnties distributed through the household (the slave-household, cf. 
Botc^ 16), os explained by the foUowing clause. On the extreme 
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■abdiTiaion of office among slayes at RomA, see Beck. GalL Ez& % 
Sc. 8 ; and Smith^B Dic. Antiq. undor Servua. 

UeMeripttf^imensa^ distributa. Giin. 

Familiatn. Here the entire bodtf of Bervanttt, c£ nole, § 15. 

QuUque, Each «frvan^ has his own honse and home. 

Ut colono, Like the tenant orfarmer amoog the Romans; alsr 
the vasBal in the middle agea, and the serf in Modern Europe. 

Haetenua, Thtu far, and no farthtr, i. e. if he pajs his rent or 
tax, no more is required of him. 

Cetera, The rest of the dutiea (usually pcrformed bj a Homan 
tervant), viz. those of the kouse, the wife and children (sc. of the 
master) petform. 6r. strangelj refers uxor et liberi to the wife and 
children of the servant Passow also refers domiu to the house oi 
the servant^ thus making it identical with the penates aboTC, with 
which it seems rather to be contrasted. With the use of eetera here, 
compare His. 4, 66: eeterum vtdgiu^ihe rest^ yvl the oommon 
soldiers^ and see the principle well illustrated in Ddderlein*s Essaj, 
His. p. 11, 

Opere, Hard labor, which would serye as a punishment The 
Romans punished their indolent and refractory domestics^ by send- 
ing them to labor in the eountry^ as well as bj heayj chains {yin- 
culia) and cruel ilftgellations (verberare), They had also the power 
of life and death (oeeidere). Beck. Gall. Exc 2. Sc 2 ; Smith's Dic 
Ant as aboyc 

Nbn dieeiplina-ira, Hendiadys— non disciplinae seyeritate^ sed 
irae impetu. C£ His. 1, 51 : severitate diseiplinaei 

Iftsi-impune, i. e. without the pecuniary penaltj or satisCfiction, 
which waB demanded when one put to death an enemj {inimicum), 
C£21. 

IAberti-4ibertini. These words denote the same persons^ but 
with this differenoe in the idea: libertus^tlie freedman of some 
particular master, libertinus^one in the condition of a freedman 
without reference to any master. At the time of the Decemyirate, 
and for some time after, liberti^emancipated slayes^ libertini-iHthd 
descendants of such, cf. Suet Claud. 24. 

Quae regnantur, Govemed by kings, Ex poetarum more di«« 
tum, c£ Yirg. Aen. 6, 794: regnata per arya. So 48 : Gothonei 
regnantur, and 44 : Suiones. Gxm. 

Ingenuos^free bom ; fio6i^«— 4ugh born. 

Aseenduntf i. e, ascendere possunt 

Ceteros, By syncsis (soe Gr.) for ccterasw sc genteSi 
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hnpare», sc. mgenuis et nobilibm. 

lAbertatU argufnentum, inasmuch as tbej valae libertj and 
eitizenBhip too much to confer it on froedmen and slayea. This 
whole topic of freedmen is an oblique censnre of Roman custom in 
the i^e of the Emperors^ whose freedmen were not unfrequently 
thoir&yorites and prime ministers. 

XXYL Fentu agitare. To loan money at intpresi. 

St in %uurM extendere, And to put out that interest again on 
intereat, The other explauatioD, yiz. that it meauB Bimply to put 
monej at interest^ makes the hist clauBc whoUj superfluous. 

JBervatur, Is seeured, s& abstinence frcm usury, or the non- 
ezistence of usurj, which is the essential idea of the preceding 
dause. 

Ideo-^titum essetf ec ignoti nuUa cupidol Cf. 19: boni mores^ 
va. bonae leges. Gtin. The reader cannot fail to recognize here, 
as usual, the reference to Rome, where usury was practised to an 
exorbitant extent See Fiske's Manual, § 270, 4. and Amold's His. 
of Rome, yoL 1. passim. 

Universis, Whole dans, in distinction from indiyidual owners. 

In vices, By iums, Al yices, yice, yicia Dod. prefers in 
yicis ; Rit in yicos— for i e. hj yillages. But whether we trans- 
Sate by tums or bj yilkges^ it comes to the same thing. Ct Cae& 
3. G. 6, 22. 

Camporttm, arvOf ager, soli, terrae^ <fec. These words diifer froin 
each other appropriately as follows: Terra is oppoBed to mare et 
coelum, yiz. earth, Sol%m is the substratum of anj thing, yiz. solid 
ground or soil, Camjms is an extensiye plain or leyel surface, 
whether of hind or water, here fields, Ager is distinctiyelj the 
territorj that surrounds a citj, yiz. the public lands. Arvum is 
ager arattu, yiz. plough lands, Bredow. 

Superest, There is enough, and more, ct § 6, note. 

Ldbore eontendmU, Thej do not striye emulonslj to equal the 
^ertility of the soil by their own industry. Passow. 

Impetatur, Just as frumentnm, commeatus^ obsides^ etc, impo^ 
rantwr, are demanded or expected Giin. 

Totidem^ sc. quot Romani, c£ idem, 4, note. Tacitus olten omits 
one member of a comparison, as he does also one of two compara- 
tiye particles. 

Spedes, Parts, Sometimes the logical diyisions of a genus; so 
nsed bj Gic and Quin. (§ 6, 58) : cum genus diyiditur in specieeL 

Intelleetum, A word of the silyer age, c£ note on yohmtarian^ 
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24. Intellectuin — liabenf>— ar« underttood and namej, ''Qoam 
distortnm dioendi gennst" Gfin. 

AtUumnir4gnoraniur, Accordinglj in Engliah, spring; gnmmer 
and winter are Saxon worda^ while autumn ia of Latin origin (Auc* 
tnnmtis). See Diibner in loc. Still suoh words as Harfest^ Her 
pist^ Harfst, Herbst» in other Teutonio dialects, applj to the an- 
tumnal season, and not^ like our word harrest^ merelj to the froitB 
of it 

XiVll. FunerOf proprie de toto apparatu sepulturae. EL 
Funeral rites were performed with great pomp and extrayaganoe at 
Rome ; cf. Fiske^s Man., § 840 ; see also Mur. in loco, and Beck. 
GWl. Exc. Sc 12. 

Ambitio, Pi*imarily the solicitation of offioe bj the candidate ; 
then the parade and displaj that attended it; then paroi? in gene- 
ral, eepeciallj in a bad sense. 

Certis, L e. rite statutia. Gun. 

Oumulant, Structura est poetica, cf. Virg. Aen. 11, 60: cumu' 
latque altaria donis. K. 

Eguu% adjifiitur, Herodotus ^'«lates the same of the Scythians (4, 
71); Caesar, of the Gauls (B. G. 6, 19). Indeed all rude nalions 
bury- with the dead those objects whioh are most dear to them 
when liviug, under the notion that they will use and enjoy them in 
a future state. See Robertson^s Amer. B. 4, <&c., &c 

Septdcrumr-erigiL Still poetical ; literally : a turf reare the 
umb. Ct His. 5, 6 : libanum erigit, 

Pontm^>— deponunt So Cic Tusc Qu. : ad ponendum dolorem 
Cf A. 20 : posuere iram. 

J^emini^-meminisee, Cf. Sen. Ep. : Yir prudens meminisse per- 
seToret^ Ingere desinat 

Accepimus, Ut ab aliis tradita audiyimus, non ipsi cognoyima& 
K. See Preliminary Remarks^ p. 79. 

In eommune, Cic would have said, universe, or de univerM 
origine. Gr. Cic uses in communCf but in a different sense, viz. 
for the common weal. See Freund, sub voc 

Institvia^ political ; ritv^ religious. 

Quae nationes. And tohat tribeSf etc ; quac for qtuiegue b? 
asyndeton, or pcrhaps, as Rit% suggests, by mistake of the copyist 
— Commigraverint. Subj. of the indirect question. Gr. 265 , Z. 652. 

German critics hare expended much labor and research, in 
defining the locality of the seTeral German tribes with whioh tho 
remalnder of the Tceatise is occupied. In so doing, they rely not 
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oidj on historieal data, but alflo on the traces of aneient namea 
still attached to cities» foreeta^ inonntainB» and other loeolities (cf. 
note, § 16). Theae we shall flometimes adyert to in the notee. 
Bat on the whole, these speculations of German antiqnarians are 
not only less iuteresting to Bcholars in other conntriefl, but are 
BO unsatisfiEictory and contradictory among themgelvefl, that^ for 
the mofit parti ve shall pan them over inth yery little atten- 
tion. There is manifestly an intrinsic difficulty in defining the 
ever chang^ng limits of unciyilized and unsettled tribes. Henee 
tho irreconcilable contradictionB between ancient atUhoritieif ai 
well as modem critiques, on this subject Tacitua^ and tha 
Boman writera generally, betray their want of definite know- 
ledge of Germany by the frequeney with which they specify the 
names of mountains and riyera The foUowing geographical out- 
line is from Ukert^ and must suffice for the geograpkyoi the remain- 
der of the Treatise: "In the comer between the Bhine and the 
Danube^ are the Decumates Agri, perhaps ae far aa the Mayne, 29. 
Northward on the Bhine dwell the Mattiad, whose neighbors on 
the eaat are the Chatti, 80. On the aame riyer farther north are the 
CTsipii and the Tencteri ; then the Friaii 82-34. Eastward of the 
Tencteri dwell the Chamayi and the Angriyarii (earlier the Bruc- 
teri), and east or southeast of them the Dulgibini and Chasuarii, 84, 
and. other small tribes. Eastward of the Frisii Germany juts out 
fiir towards the nortb, 85. 0« the ooast of the bay thus formed, 
dwell the Chauci, «ast of the Frisii and the aboye mentioned tribes; 
on the south, thej reach to the ChattL East of the Chauci and 
the Chatti are the Cherusci, 86^ whose neighbors are the Fosi. The 
Cherusci perhaps^ aocording to Tacitus, do not reach to the ocean ; 
and in the angle of the aboye bay, he places the Cimbri, 8Y. Thus 
Tacitus represents the westem half of Germany. The eastem is of 
greater dimenaionsL There are the Sueyi, 88. He calls the 
oountry Sueyia, 41, and enumerates many tribes^ which belong 
there. Eastward of the Cherusci he plaoes the Semnones and 
Langobardi; north of them are the Beudigni, Ayiones» Anglii, 
Yarini, Endoees^ Suardones and Nuithones; and all these he may 
haye regarded as lying in the interior, and as the most unknown 
tribes^ 41. He then mentionB the tribes that dwell on the Danube, 
eastward firom the Decumates Agri : the Hermunduri, in whose 
oountry the Elbe has its source; the Narisci, Marcomanni and 
Quadi, 41-42. The Marcomanni hold the country which the Boii 
formerly possessed ; and northward of them and the Qaadi, chiefly 
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on the mountains wbich ron throngh Saeria» are the Manign^ 
Gothini, Osi and Barii, 43. Farther north are the Lygii, oon^ 
ing of nuuiy tribeB^ among vhioh the most distingmahed are th« 
Arii, Helyeoonefl^ Manimi, Elysii and Nahanali, 43. Still &rther 
Dorth dwell the Gothonee^ and, at the Ocean, the Bogii and 
Lemovii Upon ialands in the ocean live the Suiones» 44 TTpon 
the mainUnd, on the eoast^ afe the tribes of the Aestyi, and near 
them, perhaps on island^ the Sitonea, 45. Perhaps he aasigned 
to them the immense ishinds to which he refers in his first chapter. 
Here ends SueyisL Whether the Peucini, Venedi and Fenni are to 
be reckoned as Grermans or Sarmatians, isunoertain, 46. The Hel- 
lusii and Oxonae are fabulous." 

The foUowing paragraph from Prichard's Resetoches embodios 
some of the more general condusions of ethnographertty espeeially ot 
Zeusfl^ on whom Prichard, in oommon with Orelli and many otber 
scholars^ places great relianoe. " Along the coast of the Grerman 
Ocean and across the isthmus of the Cimbrio peninsula to the shore 
of ihe Baltic^ were spread the tiibes of the Chauci and Frisii, tbe 
Anglii, Saxones and the Teutones or Jutes, who spoke the Xow- 
Chrman hinguages, and formed one of the four divisions of tbe 
German race, corresponding as it seems with the JngaeooMi oi 
Tacitus and Pliny. In the higher and more central parta, the 
second great division of the raoe, that of the Hermumes, was spread, 
the tribes of which spoke Upper o» High-Q^rman dialects. Begin- 
ing in the West with the countiy of the Sigambri on the Bhine, and 
from that of the Cherusci and Angriyarii near the Weser and ths 
Hai*tz^ this diyision comprehended, besides those tribes, the Chatti, 
,the Langobardi, the Hermunduri, the Marcomanni and Quadi, the 
Lugii, and beyond the Yistula the Bastarnae, in the neighborhood 
of the Carpathian hills. To the eastward and northward of the Isst 
mentioned, near the lower course of the Yistula and thence at least 
as far as the Pregcl, were the primitiye abodes of the GotLs and 
tlieir cognate tribes^ who are perhaps the Istaevmes,'* The fourth 
division of Prichard embraoed the Scandinayions, who spoke a lan* 
guage kindred to the Germans and were usuallj classed with IJienL 
Those who would examine this subjeot more thoroughly, will con- 
sult Adelung, Zeuss, Grimm, Kitter, Ukeft^ Prichard, Latham, &0t 
who haye written expressly on the geography or the ethnography 
of Germany. 

XXYHL Summtts auctortmi^ i. c. omnium scriptorum is, qui 
plunrauTT auctoritatis JidHque liabet K Cf. Sueton. Caej. 6fi. 
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Tbough T. commendB 80 highly the autkority o Caesar as a writer, 
yet he differs from him in not a few matters of fifict, as well aa 
opinion ; owing ehieflj, doabtlees^ to the increased means of infor* 
mation which he poBseaBed in the age of Trajan. 

JHvua Jvlitts. l^tvtM-^eified, divine; an epithet applied to 
ihe Roman Emperors after their deoea8e.-^7Va^i& Cf. Caes. B. G. 
6, 24 : foit antea tempna^ cum Germanos OcUli viilute m^i^erarent, 
ultro bella inferrent^ propter hominum multitudinem agrique 
inopiam trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Livy' probably refers 
to the same eventcs when he says (Lib. 5, 34), that in the reign 
of Prissns Tarqmniua^ two immenae bodies of Gauls migrated and 
tcok poasessioD, the one of the Hercjnian Foreat» tho other of Upper 
Italy. 

Amnia, The Rhine, — PromieeuoB, Uheettled, ill dejined 

Quominiu after a verb of hindering ia followed bj the subj. H. 
499 ; Z. 648. 

Nullar-divieaa^ i. e. not dietributed avMng different and potoerftd 
kings. 

Hereyniam eilvam, A series of foresta and mountainsi) atrctching 
from Helvetia to Hungary in a line parallel to -the Banube, and 
described by Caesar (6. G. 6, 25), as nine day*s journey in breadth 
and more than sixty in length. The name seems to be preserred 
in the modern Hartz Forest^ which is however far less extensive. 

Jgitur-Helvetii^gitvLT regionem inter, etc See note on colunt, 
16. Jgitur seldom stands as the first word in a sentence in Cicero. 
C£ Z. SS^; and Eiihner^s Cic Tusc Qu. 1, 6, 11. Here it mtro- 
duces a more particuhir explanation of the general subject mentioned 
at the dose of the previous chapter. So in A. 13. When so used, 
it Bometimes stands first in Cic, always in T. C£ Freund sub v. 
Touching the Helvetii, see Caes. B. G. 1, 1 ; T. His. 1, 6*7. 

JBoihemi nomen, Compounded of Boii and heim (home of the 
Boii), now Bohemi& ffeimf^ham in the termination of so many 
names of towns, c g. FramingAam, Notting^m. The Boii were 
driven from their country by the Marcomanni, 42. The fugitives 
are snpposed to have carried their name into Boioaria, now Bavaria. 
C£ Pridiard's PhyBical Researches^ Yol. III. Chap. 1, Sec 6 ; and 
Latham's Germany of Tacitus in loco. 

Oermanorum natvme, i c German in situation, not in origin, foi 
this he ezpresBly denies or disproves in 43, from the fact that they 
•poke the Pannonian langnage, and paid tribute. The doubt ex- 
presaed hcre has roference only to their original locaiion, not to 
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tiieir original stock, «nd ia therefore in no waj ineoD^teat wifJk 
the affirmation in chapter 43. 

Cum^mtinee, Henoe foUowed bj snbj. H. 618, L ; Z. 6*71 

Utrituque ripae, Here of the Danube, the right or Pannonian 
bank of which waa occapied by the ArayiBci, and the left or Ger^ 
man bank by the OaL So elaewhere of the lUiine, 37, and of botfa» 
17, and 23. 

Treveri. Hcnoe modcm TVeves. 

Cirea, In retpeet to. A use foreign to the golden age of Latin 
oompoeition, bnt not nnfreqnent in the silyer age. See Ann. 11, 2. 
16. Hia. 1, 43. (X Z. 298, and note, H. 1, 13. 

AffeetaiionenL Mager desire to pasB ibr native Germans. Ad 
yerbum, cf. note, H. 1, 80. 

Ultra, Radicallj the same with uttra^hejond, Properly 
beyond ezpectation, bejond neoeeBity, beyond measnre, bejond 
any thing mentioned in the foregoing context. Hence imez- 
pectedlj, fi^eely, cheerfnllj, yery mnch, eyen more. Here «ery, 
quite. Gr. 

Ifurtia OaUorunL . T., says Giin., ia an eyerlasting persecntor of 
the Ganlfl^ c£ A. 11. 

Haud dubi^^haxid dubii. It limitfl Gei*manorum populi. Un- 
doubtedly German tribes, 

Meruerint, Not merely deseryed, but eamed, attained, For tbe 
subj. afber quanquamf c£ note, 36. 

Agrippinensee, From Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and 
wife of Glaudius. Ann. 12, 27. Kow Cologne. 

Conditoris. Conditor with the earlier Latins is an epicene, con- 
ditrix being of later date. Here used of Agrippina. Of oourBe na 
cannot agree with condit<yris, It ia a reflexiye prononn, the objec- 
tiye gen. after conditoris^^fi fonnder of themselveSf L e. of their 
Btate, c£ odium suiy 33. 

JExperimento. AbL on trial, not for ; \. e. in consequenoe of 
being found faithful. In reference to the Ubii, c£ His. 4, 28. 

XXIX. ViriuU bc bellica. 

Hfon mtdtvm ex rip<L A small traet on the hank, hut chiefly an 
island in the river, Ct His. 4^ 12 : extrema Grallicae orae, simidque 
insulam, occupayere. 

Cliattorum quondam, The yery name Batayi is thonght by 
aome to be a corrupted or modified form of Chatti See Eit in 
loc. 
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TVansgremu, When is not known, but JnliuB Cacsar found 
ihem already in poBsession of their new territoiy. B. G. 4, 10. 

Fierent Subj. after eas-quibus-^^ich thai. H. 600, 2 ; Z. 656. 

ITee-contemnuntur, Are neither dishonorecL So in His. 4, 17. 
the Batayians are called tributorum expertea. 

Oneribus. The burdens of regidar taxathn. — CollaiionibuK 
Extraordinary contribtUions. 

Teia, offensive ; armay defensive armor. 

In 8ua ripa. On the right or eastem bank of the Rhine. Agunt 
!b to be taken with in ma ripa, as well as with nobiscum, whieh 
are antithetic to each other. Meaning: in situation Germans^ in 
feeling Romans. 

Mente animoque. In mind and spirit. Mens is prcperly the 
nnderstanding, animua the feeliiig part^ and both together compre- 
hend the whole soul. 

Acrius dnimantur. Made more courageous by the injluenee cif 
iheir very soil and climate even {adhuCf cf. note, 19). 

I^umeraverim. Subj.'cf. note, 2: crediderim. 

Decumaies-exercent. Exercent^^Qoixmi. So Virg. tellurem, ter* 
ram, humum, solum, <fec., exerccre. 

Decwwiafes— decumanos. Occurs only here. Tithe-paying landa 
For their location, see note, 27. 

Dubiae possessionis, i. e. insecure^ till confirmed by limite acio 
promotisque praesidiiSt i. e. exten^ing thc boundary and advancing 
ihe garrisons or outposis. 

Sinus. Extreme bend or border. Cf note, 1. So Virg. (Geor. 2, 
123) calls India extremi sinus orbis. 

Provinciae. A province, not any particular one. 

xyy. Initium inchoant. Pleonastic So initio orto, His. 3, 
76; initium coeptum, Ilis. 2, 79; perferre toleraverit^ Ann. 8, 8. 
Ultra JB farther back fiom the Ehine. Chattorum sedes ubi nunc 
magnus ducatus et principatus Hassorum, quorum nomen a Chattis 
deductum. Ritter. ChaWi==Hes«ians, as Germ. wasser— Eng. 
wa/er, and irpc£<r<rctf— 7rpc£TT«. 

Mffusis. Loca effusa sunt^ quae latis campis patent K. This 
nse belongs to the later Latin, though Horace applies the word with 
late to the sea : effusi late maris. Gr. 

Durani siquidem, etc On the whole, I am constrained to yield 
to the authority and the arguments of Wr., Or., Dod., and Rit, and 
placc the pause before durant, instead of after it as in the first 
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edition. JDurant precedes tiqwdem for the gake of emphaai^ jnsl 
M gmn immo (chap. 14) and quin etiam (13) yield their usoal plaoe 
to the emphatio vord. Theae are all departures from eBtabliahed 
uaage. See notes in loc cit Que mnst be nnderstood after paula- 
tim : it is inaerted in the tezt hj Ritter. 

RmreiomL Become fewer and &rther apart. So Yii^g. Aen. 3, 
411 : Angusti rareteent daustra Pelori. 

ChattoM 9U08. Ab if the Chatti were the children of the Forest^ 
and the Forest emphatically their country. Pasaow. 

Proiequitur^ deponiU Begins, continues, and ends with the 
Chattl Poetical^is coextensive with. 

Duriorat sc solito, or his^ cf. Gr. 256, 9. — Siricti, sineioy, strongf 
which has the same root as ttringo, 

Ut inter Germanos, i e. pro ingenio Germanorum, Guo. So we 
say elliptically: for Germana, 

Praeponere, etc ' A series of infinitiTes without oonnectiyes, 
denoting a hasty enumeration of particulars ; elsewhere, sometimei^ 
a rapid Buocesaion of CTents. C£ notes, A. 86, and H. 1, 36. The 
porticulars here enumerated, all refer to military proceedings. 

JDieponere-noctem, They dietribute the day, sc as the period of 
Tarious labors ; they fortify the night, sc as the scene of danger. 
Still highly poetical. 

Hatione. Way, manner. Al. Momanae. 

Ferramentia. Iron tooU, axes» mattockSy &c — Copiis. Pfo- 
vieione. 

Itari, Predicate of pugna, as well as excursu». — VdocitaM 
applies to caTalry, cunctatio to infantry; J«a;^a— connected witb, 
allied to, cf juxta libertatem, 21. 

XITTT- Aliis-populie. Bat after usurpatum, which with its 
adjuncts is the subject of vertit, See same construction, His. 1, 18 : 
obeerTatum id antiquitus comitiis dirimendis non terruit Galbam, 
ctc, c£ also A. 1. — Audentia occurs only thrice in T. (G. 31. 84. 
Ann. 15, 58), and once in Pliny (Ep. 8, 4). It diflfers from audaeia 
in being a virtue, 

Vertit. Intrans. Not so found in Cic, but in lay., Caes., flD^ 
Sall, not unfrequent Gr. Cic howeTer uses anno vertente. 

In eoneensum vertit. Sds hecome the eommon custom, 

Uiprimum, Just as soon as, A causal relation is also implied; 
henoe foUowed by the snbj. 

Cfrinemr-submittere. We find this custom (pf letting the hair ond 
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beard grow Umg) latcr axnong the Lombards and the Saxon% c£ 
Tnm. Hia. Ang. Sax, App. to B. 2. 

Super^polia, L e. aver the hloody epoiU of a slain enemj. 

RevelafU, i e. tbej remove the hidr and beard» which haye ao 
long veUed the fa^ 

Jiettdisse^repaidf discharged their obligaticns io ihose who gave 
thetti birth. 

Squalor, This word pnmarily denotes ronghness; secondarily 
und nsually filth : here the deformity of nnahorn hair and beard. 

Inswperf i e. besidea the long hair and beard. The proper posi* 
tion of ineuper ha, as here, between the adj. and suba.» c£ 84: 
immensoa inmper lacns; see also ineuper, 12. 

AbaolvctL Subj. after donee, &ofaciat below. See note, 1. 

Hic-habitue, sc. ferreum annulumf c£ 1*7. Plurimi^^jpermuliiB, 
Rit 

PlaceL Antithetic to ignominiomm genti, Yery many of the 
Chatti are pleased with that which is esteemed a disgraoe bj most 
Germans^ and eo pleased with it aa to retain it to old age, and wear 
it as a badge of distinction (canent ineignee), 

Nbva, AL torv<L StrangCt unusiuU. Placed in the van (prima 
ades), because as the author says, § 43 : primi in omnibus proeliis 
oetdi Tincuntur. 

Mansuescunt. Primarily said of wild beasts, accustomed to the 
hand of man or tamei, So imm^iniSf not handled, wild, saTagc^ 
The dause introduced by nam illustratea or enforcea visu nova, and 
may be rendered thua : for noi even in time of peaee do theg gro» 
oentle and put on a milder aspect, 

Exsanguis, Usiudly lifeless or pale. Here languid, feeble. 

XXXII. Alveo^^ciVLoad alyeum. Abl. of respect, H. 429 ; 
Z.45Y. 

Certum, Fixed, toell defned^ i. e. not diyided and diffused, (so as to 
form of itself no sufficient border or boundary to the Roman Empii*e) 
as it was nearer its source among the Chattl. So this disputed word 
oeems to be explained by the author himself in the following datise ; 
quigue terminus esse siufficiai^mand such that it suffices tobe a boundr 
ary. Qui^alis ut; hence followed by the subj. H. 600, 1. ; Z. 668. 
Bo Mela (3, 2) cor.trasts solidus et eerto alveo lapsus with huc et illuc 
dispergitur. 

Tencteris^^pvid Tencteros, by enallagej cf. note on ad patrem, 
20, and other references there. The Tencteri and Usipii secm to 
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hATe been at length sbsorbed into the miias oi peoplc, 119110 appeaiy 
under the later name of Alemanni. Cf. Piichard. 

Familiam, Servants, cf. note on same word, 15. See also Beck 
GalL, £zc 1. Sc l.^Pma^e«— our homestead, 

Jura tuecesHonumf^fuir looms, all that goes down by hereditarj 
desoent 

Excipit Here in the unusual sense oiinherits, — Cetera, se. 
jtira nteees9ionum. 

Bello. AbL and Hmits both ferox and melior'. Meaning : 7^ 
horte* are inherited, not^ like the rest of the ettate, hy ihe eldest son, 
but hy ihe hravest, 

XXXIIL Occurrehant. Met the view, presented ihemsehes. A. 
moat the sense of the correspondlng Englifih word. The stmctui t 
of tumratvr (as impers.) is very rare in the earlier authora, who 
would say : Chamavi narrantur. Cf. Hia. 1, 50. 90. The Chcmavi^ 
Ae., were joined afterwards to the Franka. Cf. Prichard. The 
present town of ffam in Weetphalia probably preserves the name 
and ^yes the original locality of the Chamavif the preaent Engem 
that of the Angrivarii. The termination varii or uarii probably^ 
inhabitants o£ Thus Angrivarii^inhabitants of Engern Chasuarii 
Minhabitants of the riyer Hase. The same element is perhaps 
contained in the teimination of Bructm and Tenctm. See Latham 
in loca 

2^09, sc Romanos. ^r^o-^^nelined to (c£ ycrgo), totoards. 

Spectaculo, Ablatiyc Inyidere is constructed bj the Latins in tbe 
following ways: inyidere alicui aliqnid, alicui alicujus rei, alicul 
aliqua re, alicui in aliqua re. Hess. The oonstruction here (wiih 
the abl. of the thing, which was the object of enyy) belongs to the 
silyer age. Cf. Quint (Inst. 9, 3, 1) who contrasts it with the usage 
of Cicero, and considers it as illustrating the fondness of the age for 
figurative language. 

Oblectationi oculisque. Hendiadys for ad oblectationem oculo 
rum. The author here exults in the promiscuous slaughter of the 
Germnn Tribes by each other*s arms, as a brilliant spectade to 
lloman eyes — a feeling little congenial to the spirit of Christianity, 
but necessarily nurtured by the gladiatorial shows and bloody 
amusements of the Komans» to say nothing of the habitual hostility 
«rhich they waged against all other nations, that did not subrait io 
iheir dominion. 

QuaesOf sc deos. Though fortune is spoken of below, as con- 
rf\lb'ng the destiny of nations. This passage shows clearly that 
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TadtuB^ yriih. all his partiality for Gkrman manners and moralfi^ 
still retains the heart of a Roman patriot He loyes his country 
with all her faults, and bears no good-will to her enemies, however 
many and great their yirtues. The pa&jage is important, as illus- 
trating the spirit and design of the whole Treatise. The work w&s 
not written as a blind panegyric on the Germans, or a spleeny 
eatire 6n the Romans. Neither was it oomposed for the purpose oi 
stirring up Trajan to war against Germany ; to such a purpose, such- 
a clanse, as urffentibm imperii fatis, were quite adverse. Least oi 
all was it written for the mere pastime and amusement of Koman 
reader& It breathes the spirit at once of the eamest patriot, and the 
high-toned moralist 

Odium 9ui. Cf. note, 28 : eonditor, Hatred of themselvcs ; i. e. 
of one another. So in Greek, the reflexiYe pronoun is often used 
for the reciprocaL 

Quando^^nce ; a subjective reason. Cf. note, His. 1, 31 ; ard Z. 
346. — Z7rgentibu8-fati8f sc to discord and dissolution, for such were 
the forebodings of patriotic and sagacious minds ever after the over- 
throw of the Republic, even under the prosperous reign of Trajan. 

XXXrV. A tergOf i. e. further back from the Khine, or towards 
the East — A frvnie^ nearer the Rhine or towards the West Both 
are to be referred to the Angrivarii and Chamavi, who had the 
Dulgibini and the Chasuarii in their rear (on the east), and the 
Frisii on their front (towards the west or northwest). — Frisii^ the 
Frieslanders. 

Majoribiis-^irium. They Jiave the name of Greater or Zcsa 
JPHsii, €tccording to the measure of their strengih, For this sense 
of ex see note 7. For the case of majoribus minorihtsque see Z. 
421, and H. 387, 1. 

Praetexuntur. Are hordered hy ihe Rhine (hemmed, ns the toga 
praetexta by the purple) ; or, as Freund explaints are covered by it^ 
L e. lie behind iL — Immensos lacus, The bays» or arms of the sea, 
at the month of the Rhine (Zuyder Zee, etc), taken for lakes by T. 
and Pliny (Ann. 1, 60. 2, 8. N. H. 4, 29). They have been greatly 
changed by inxmdations. See Mur. in loco. 

Oceanum, sc Septentrionalem. — SuOf sc. parte. — Tentavimus^ 
ezplored, 

Herculis columnas, "Wherev^r the'Iand terminated, and it 
appeared impossible to proceed further, ancient maritime nationa 
ieigned pillars of Hercules. Thosc mentioned in this passage some 
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ftuthora have placed at the extremity of Frieslazid, and others ai thi 
entraooe of the Baltic." Kj. ct note, 3. 

Adiit, i e. rere adiit^ actttally yi&ited that part of the world. 

Quicquid-^onsensimtu. Thia paasi^e \a a standard illustration 
of the Ramana interpretatione (^ 43), the Romaa constraction, whieh 
the Romans put npon the mythologj and theology of other nations. 
It showB that thej were accustomed to apply the names of their 
gods to the godfl of other nations on the ground of some resemblance 
bi character, history, worship, &c. Sometimes perhaps a resemblanoe 
in the names constituted the ground of Identification. 

J)ru8o Oermanieo. Some read Druso et Germanico; others 
Drufio, Germanico, as a case of asyndeton (Gr. 323, 1 (1.)) » ^or both 
DrufiUB and Germanicus sailed into the Northem Ocean, and it i» 
not known that Germanicus (the son of Drusus and stepson of Tibe- 
rius^ who is by some supposed to be meant here) is ever called 
Druma Germanicus, But Druaus, tne father of Germanicus^ ia 
called Drusufi GermanicuB in the Histories (5, 19), where he is spoken 
of aa haying thrown a mole or dam across the Khine ; and it is not 
improbable that he is the person here intended. So K., Or. and 
Wr. 

Se, l e. the Ocean. See H. 449, II. ; Z. 604. 

Inquiri. Imper8onal^nws%a/ion to he made. E. suggests vit- 
guirenti, agreeing with Ghnfnanico, But T., unlike the earlier 
Latin authors, not unfrequently places an infin. after a verb of 
hindering. 

Credere guam scire. T. perhaps alluded to the precept of the, 
Philosopher, who said : Deum cole, atque crede, sed noli quaerere. 
Murphy. N 

XXXy. In Septentrionemf etc On the North, it ftdU hack^ sc. 
into the Ocean, toith an immense hend or peninsula. l^iQfiexttS here 
spoken of is called sinus in chap. 3*7, and describes the Cimbrie 
CheraonesuS) or Danish Peninsul& See Dod., Or. and Rit in loci 
— Acprimo statim. Andfirst immediately, sc afi we begin to traca 
the northem coast — LateribuSf bc the eastern. 

Quanquam foUdwed by the subj., seldora in Cic, but nsually in 
T., Z. 674, Notc Cf. note, His. 6, 21. — Sinuetur, bc BOVLthwBxdB. 
Donec-sintietur. Cf. note, 1 : erumpoL 

Inter Germanos, Considered among the Germans, in the estimnr 
tion of the Germans. 

Quique^ueri. A elause oonnected to an adj. (nobilisaimus)^ d 
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oertom, quiqne, 32. Qui in both pa8sage»»taliB, ut Hence foll^Mred 
bj Bubj. H. 501, L ; Z. 658. 

ImpoterUict, ungovemed passion, hxftdrua. IinpoterUia seldom 
denotes want of power, but usuall j that unrestrained passion, which 
results from the want of abilitj to control one*8 self 

Ut-agant depends on asiequuntur. Subj. H. 490 ; Z. 631, a. 

8% ret poscat. Some copies read : si res poscat exercitus, But 
poeco and postulo seldom have the object expressed in such clause^ 
ef. 44 : ut res poscit ; 6 : prout ratio poedt So also Cic and Sall., 
pasa. Exercitus ia subject nom., promptus being understood, as 
pred. ; and plurimum virorum equorum,que explains ov rather en- 
foroes exercitus : and, if the case demand, an army^ the greaiest abun- 
danee of men and korses. 

Quiescentibus, i e. belljun non gerentibus; eadem^ L e. the same, 
as if engaged in war. ^ 

XXXVL CheruscL It was their chie^ Arminius (Germ. Her 
mann), who^ making head against the Romans, was honored as the 
Deliyerer of Germanj, and oelebrated in ballad songs^ which are 
preseryed to this daj. See his achieyements in Ann. B. 1, and 2. 
This tribe became afterwards the head of the Saxon confederacj. 

Marcentem, JSnertfating. So marcentia pocula, Stat Sily. 4, 
6, 66. It is usually intransitiye, and is taken here bj some in the 
eense of languid, eneryate (literallj withered). — Illaeessiti is a post* 
Augustan word. C£ Freund. 

Impotentes. C£ impotentia, S5. 

Falso quiesccLS, FaHeris^ dum quiescis. Dilthej. C£ note, 14: 
possis, 

TTbi manu agitur, Where matters are decided by might rather 
than right Ct manu agens, A. 9. 

Nomina superioris, Virtues (onlj) of the stronger party^ thc 
oonqueror. They are deemed yices in the weaker. 

(JhaUis--€essit : tohile to the Chait% who were victoriouSf sueeeu 
was imputed for vnsdom. Tlie antithetic particle at the beginning 
of the clause is omitted. C£ note, 4 : minime. 

Fuisseni. Subj. after cum signifjing although. H. 616, H. 

ITYx viL Sinum. Peninsula, sc. the Cimbric Cf. note, 85 : 
fexu; 81: sinus, 

Ohnbru The same with the Cimmerii, a once powerf ol raoc^ 
who, migrating from westem Asia, that hiye of nations» oyerran a 
large part of Europe, but their power being broken by the Bomani^ 
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Mid themselves beiDg oyerrun and coDquered \>j the Gotbic oi Gcr 
man Tiibea^ they were pushed to the extreme western pointa of tlie 
«ontinent and the Britbh Islea^ where, and where alone, disUnct 
traces of their language and literature remain to this day. They 
have left their name indelibl j impressed on different localities ia 
their route, e. g. the Cimmerian Bosphoi*us^ the Gimbric Chersonesiia 
(now Jutland, occupied by the Cimbri in the days of T.), Cumbei'- 
land (Cumbria, from Cimbri) &c The ancient narae of the Welsh 
was also Cymri, c£ Tm\ His. Ang. Sax. 1. 2. 

Gloria is abL limiting ingena, 

Cnatra ac gpatia, In apposition with lata vestigia=B^Q,\ioBi 
castra or castrorum spatia. H. 704, IL 2 ; Z. 741. 

Utraque ripa, sc of the Rhine, the river and rivev bank bj emi- 
nence. 

Molem manasque. The maw of their populaiion, and the nvmnr 
her of their armies. Observe the alliteration, as if he had said: 
measure the mass and might 

JExitus, L e. migxationis, Often used in this sense, ct Caes. B. 
C. 3, 69 : Salutem et exitum sibi pariebant — Fldemy proof 

Sexcentesimum-annum. T. follows the Catonian Era. Accord 
ing to the Varronian Era, received by the moderus, the date would 
be A. U. C. 641— A. C. 113. 

Alterum-considcUum. The second consulship of Trajan (when 
he was also Emperor) was^ after the reckoning of Tacitus, A. U. C. 
850, according to modern computation, 851— A. D. 98. This year 
doubtless marks the time when this treatise was written, else why 
selected ? 

Vincitur. So long is Germany in being conquered. (The wori. 
was never completed.) C£ Liv. 9, 3 : quem per annos jam prop< 
triginta vindmus. 

Mediospatio. In the intervening period, sc of 210 years.^ 

Samni»~Galliaeve. The Eomans had fought bloody, and some 
times disastrous battles with the Samnites (at the Caudine Forke^ 
Liv. 9, 2.), with the Carthaginians (in the several Punic Wars), with 
the Spaniards under Viriathus and Sertorius (Florus, Lib. 2.), with 
the Gauls (Caes. B. G. pass.). But none of these were so sanguinary 
Bs their wars with the Germans. 

Admonuere, sc vulneribus, cladibua— castigavere. 

Hegno-libertas. Liberty and monarchy in studied antithesis. Z 
means to imply that the forraer is the sti'onger principle of the twft 
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Araacis. The &inUy name of the Parthian kinga, as Pharaoh 
and Ptolemy of the Egyptian, Antiochus of the STiian, <&c. 

Ami980 it ipse^ sc. oriena; the East itself oIm lo8t its princc 
(PaoomfiX in the engagement^ as well as the Romans their leader 
(Crassns). — Objeceritf reproach us mth. Subj. C£ n. G. 2 : peteret, 

Ventidium, Gommander under Anthonj, and conqueror of the 
Parthians in three batUes» A. U. 0. 715. He was raised from the 
lowest rank and the meanest emplojment^ hence perhaps the ex- 
pression, dejecius infra, humbled beneath Ventidius, 

Carbone-Manlio, Cneius Papirius Carbo defeated at Noreja, A. 
U. 641 (Liy. Epit 63.), L. Caasius Longinus defeated and slain, 647 
(Caes. B. 6. 1, 7. 12.), M. Aurelius Scaurus defeated and taken cap- 
liTe, 648 (Liy. Epit. 67.^ Seryilius Caepio and M. Manlius defeated 
with great slaughter at Tolosa, 649 (Liy. Epit 67.^ Quintilius Varus 
defeated and slain, 762 (Suet. Oct. 23.) — all these yictories over the 
Romans in their highest strength and glory-^ither in the time of 
the Repuhlic (Popuh ltomano\ or of the Empire under Augustus 
(Caesari) — all these attested the courage and militarj prowess of the 
Germans; and thej were still, for tlie most part, as free and os 
powerful as ever. • 

Caim Marim almost annihilated the Cimbri at Aquae Sextiae, A. 
U. C. 652. 

Drusus. Claudius Drusus invaded Germany four times, 742-3, 
and finally lost his life by falling from his horse on his return, ct 
Dio. libb. 54. 55. 

li^erOf commonly known as Tiberius (brother of Drusus and step- 
Bon of Augustus), had the command in Gei^many at three different 
times, 746-7, 756-9, 764-5, cf: Suet Tib. 9. seq. 

GermanicuSf son of Drusus, made four campaigns in Germany, A- 
D. 14-16, cfl Ann. B. 1. and 2. 

C. Caesaris. Caligula, cf. Suet Calig. ; T. Hia. 4, 15. 

Discordiae-armorum. The civil wars after the death of Nero 
onder Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 

Expugnaiia-hibernis. By the Batavians imder Civilis. His. 4^ 
12 seq. ; A. 41. 

Affeetavere. Aspired to the governmene of, cr. note on affecta- 
iionem, 28. After donec, T. always expresses a single definite past 
action by the perf. ind., cf. A. 86 : donec-eohortatus est ; a repeated, 
or continued past action by the imp. subj. cf. note, A. 19 : donee- 
Jieret ; and a present action, which is in the nature of the case also 
a continued action, by the pres. subj. cf. note, 1 : separet. 
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THumphtaL Poetioe; ct Yirg. Aeo. 6, 837 : Trinmphata 0» 

rintho ; Hor. Od. 8» 8, 43 : Triumphati Hedi. The referenoe here m 

o the ridicoloiii triQmph of Domitiaii, A. 39, in whicfa slayeB^ pnr- 

cfaaaed and dreBMd oat for tfae parpose, -were bome as eaptivea 

throQgfa tfaeatreets. 

XXXVIIL Suevia, In tfae tiroe of T. a powerfol confederac^, 
embraciiig all tfae tribea enmnerated in 39-~i5, and coyering all the 
eaatem and larger faalf of Germany. But the oonfederacy was sood 
diasolTed and aeldom appears in saheequent histoiy. We still haye 
a traee of tfaeir name in tfae Modem Suahict. The name is suppoeed 
bj some phildlogistB (e g. Zeuss) to denote vnsettled wanderert 
(Gerra. Scfaweben, to waye, to faoyer, c£ Caea. B. G. 4^ 1 : Saeris 
non longioa anno remanere nno in looo, etc) ; as that of the Saxone 
doea aettlen^ orJUed remdents (Germ. Saasen), and that of the Franka^ 
freemen, See Rup. in loc. An ingenious Article in the North Ame- 
rican Reyiew (Juljr, 1847X niakea the distinction of Soeyi and non- 
Sueyi radical and permanent in the religion and the langtuige of 
tfae Germans; tfae Sueyi beooming Orthodoz Catholics» and the non- 
Sueyi Arians in Eodeaastical Historj, and the one High-Dutch and 
tfae other Low-Dutch in the deyelopment of their langui^e. 

Adhue, Ct note on it» 19. As to position, c£ inffuper 31, and 
34. The Sueyi are atill {adkue) diyided into distinct tribes bearing 
distinct namea, thongfa onited in a confederacy. Cf. Hand^s Tarsel- 
linus^ 1, 163. Ddd. renders besides, sc the general designation of 
Suevi, 

/» eommune, In ccmmon, Not used in this sense bj Cic, GaesL 
and liy, thongh frequent in T. Gr. Cl note on the same, 27. 

Obiiquare, To tum the hair back, or comb it up contrary to itB 
natural direotion — and then fasten it in a knot on the top of the 
head (subehingere nodo) ; so it seems to be ezplained by the author 
faimself below: horrentem eapillum retro tequuutur ae inipsosolo 
wrtiee religanL Others translate oUiquare hj twiet Manj ancient 
writers speak of this manner of tying the hair among the Germaiu^ 
ct Sen. de Ira. 3, 26. ; Juy. 18, 164. 

A eervia eeparantur, iSeparanft<r=di8tinguuntur. Seryania 
among the Suevi seem to haye had their hair shorn. So also it was 
among the Franks at a kter date. Vid. Greg. Tur. 8, 8. 

Harum et intra, etc Enallage, cf. note certum quigue, 32. 

Hetro eeguuntur, l e. foUovf it back, as it were, in its growth, 
and tie it up on ihe very erown of the head only, instead of letting it 
faang down, as it grows (submittere crincm). So K, Or. and many 
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othera. Paasov and Dod. take seqxiiintur in the senae of detire, 
ddight in (our word aeeJc^ The word beurs that eense, e. g. 6: 
argentum magis qnam aurnm Beguuntur, But then what is retro 
sequnntur ? for retro must be an adjunct of sequuntur both from 
poeition, and because there is no other word which it can limit 
Saepe implieS) that sometimes thej made a knot elsewhere, but 
often they fatten it there, and there otUy, See Or. in loo. This 
whole passage illustrates our author's disposition to ayoid technical 
languftge. Cf. note, H. 2, 21. 

Innoxiae, Marmless, unlike the beautj cultiyated among the 
Jtcmane to dazzle and seduce. 

In altitudinemf etc. For ihe aake of f ncreased) heigkt and terror, 
i. e. to appear tall and inspire terror. Cf. note, A. 5: in jaetor 
tionem; A. 7 : tn suam famam, The antithetic partiele is omitted 
before this dause as it often is bj our author. 

Ut hoHium oculis, to strike with terror the ejes of the ^nemy, 
for primi in omnibus proeliis octUi yincuntur, 48. 

XXXIX. Vetustissimoa, Oldest, Vetua is oldy of long duration 
(Htos, aetas). aniiquus^ ancient, belonging to a preceding age (ante). 
Recens (fresh, young) is opposed to the former : novue (new, modern), 
to the latter. See Ramshorn and Freund. 

Fidet antiquitatis, Antiquitatis is objective gen.— ^Ac helief or 
persuaeion of their antiquity, 

Aitguriiasacram, The commentatora all note the hexameter 
etructure of these words, and manj regard thcm as a quotatiou 
from some Latin poet The words themselTes are also poetical, e. g. 
painan for majorum, and formidine for religione, The coloring is 
Virgilian. C£ AeiL 7, 172; 8, 698. See Or. in loc. and Prelimiuary 
Kemarks to the Histories» p. 284. 

Legatumibue eoeunt, Just as we saj : convene hy their delegaie*^ 
or repreeefUativeB, 

Pw&/t<;0»publica auctoritate, cf. same word, 10. 

Primordia, Initiatory rites. 

Minor, BC numine. Inferior to the god. 

Prae ee ferens, Fxpressing ir» his external appearatice^ or 
bearing in his own peraon an aeJcnowiedgment of the power of ths 
divinity, 

JEvolvuntur'''^ evolvunt^ c£ Ann. 1, 13: cum Tiberii genua 
advolveretur ; also lavaniur, 22. 

JEo-tanquam. Hae referenee to thit point, as if L e, U) thig 
opinion, viz. that thence, eto. C£ illuc respicit tanqnamf 12. — Inde, 
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From the grove, or ihe god of the grove. Cf. 3 : TiUteonem . • 
vnjfinem gerUis. 

Adjicit auctariiatemf bc isti BuperstltionL 

Magno corpore— reipublicae magnitudine. Corpore^ the bodj 
poUti& So Hifl. 4» 64 : rediase yos in corpuB nomenque Germano- 
Tassi,-^HMtai\tur. Al. babitant and habitantium, bj oonjecture. 
The Bubject is the Semnonian country implied in Semnonum : tht 
Semnonians inhabit a hundred villages, ia the idea. 

XL. Langobardos, The Lombarda of Mediaeyal history; bo 
.called probablj from their long beards (Germ. lang and bart). Fiist 
raentioned bjYelleiua, 2, 106: gena etiam Germana feritate feroeior. 
See also Ann. % 45. 46. 62-64 — Faucitas here «tands opposed to 
the magno corpore of the Semnones in 89. 

Pet^ericlitando, Three diiferent conatructiona, cf notea 16. 18. 

Reudigni, Perhapa the Jutea^ ao intimatelj asaociated with the 
Anglea in Bubacquent histor j. See Or. in loc In like manner, 
ZeuBB identifiea the Suardones with the Keruli, and the Nuithones 
with the Teutonea. Suardones perhap8«8t(M>r(^men. 

Anglii. The English reader will here recognize the tribe of 
Germana that Bubaequentlj inyaded, peopled, and gave name to 
Kngland ('^Angl-land), commonlj deaignated aa the Anglo-Saxons. 
T. doea not mention the Sazons. Thej are mentioned bj Ptolemj 
and othera, as originallj occupjing a territorj in thia aame part of 
Germanj. Thej became at length ao powerful, aa to give their 
name to the entire confederacj (including the AnglesX which roled 
uorthern Germanj, aa the Franka (the foundera of the French 
raonarchj) did aouthern. The Anglea aeem to have dwelt on the 
right bank of the Elbe, near ita mouth, in the tiipe of T. 

Nerthum. Thia ia the reading of the MSS. and the old edition& 
It cannot be doubted that T. apeaka of Hertha (aee Turn. His. Ang. 
Sax., App. to B. 2. cliap. 3). " But we muat take care not to coi^ 
rect our author himaelf." Paasow. Grimm identifiea this deitj 
with Niordhr of the Edda, and derives the name from Nord 
(North). — Terram matrem^ The Earth is worshipped bj almost all 
heathen nationa, os the mother of men and the inferior goda. See 
Mur. in loco. Cf. 2 : Tuisconem Deum, terra editum ; alao note, 9 ' 
Esidi. 

Instda, Scholara differ as to the laland. Probabilitiea perhaps 
are in favor of Rugen, where the secretus lacus mentioned below ii 
■till ahown, atill aaaociated with auperatitioua legenda. 

Oastum, Polluted by nothing profane. So Ilor : castis luets. 
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PeTutrali, \i2L iJie aaered vehicle, 
Dignatur. Deem» toorthi/ of her viaitfl. 

Templo, BC the sacred groye. Templam» like rtfieyos, denotes 
%uy place »et apari ^from r4ftyv) for sacred purposes» c£ 9. 

Nvmen ipsum, The goddess herwlf^ not an image of her ; for 
the GermanB haye no images of their gods^ 9. Abluitur, as if cou- 
taminated by intercourse witli mortala. 

Perituri, etc. Which can he seen only on penalty ofdeath, 
XLL Propior, sc. to the Romans. — Ilermundurorunu Kitter 
identifies the name {Hermun being omitted, and dur being^/mr) 
and the people with the ^f/ringians. Cf. note 2 : Ingaevones. 

Non in ripa, Not ordy (or not so much) on the border (the riyer- 
bank), bnt also within the bounds of the Roman Empu*e. 

Splendidissimar^oiofiia, This flourishing colonj had no dis- 
tinctiye name in the age of T. ; called aflerwards Augusta Vinde- 
licomm, now Aug8bm*g. 

Passim^ Whereyer they chose — Sine custode. Not so others. 
Cf. His. 4, 64: ut ineimes ac prope nudi, sub custode ct pretio 
coiremus. 

Cum^stendamus. Cum=while, although. Hence the subj. 
Non concupiscentibus. Since they were not covetous, Gun. Gr 
renders : though they locre not egiudly desirous of it. 

Notum-auditur. The Elbe had been seen and crossed by Drusus 
Domitius, and Tiberius. But now it was known only by hearsay 
See a like patriotic complaint at the close of 37. 

XLII. Marcomanni^-^men. of the marches. Sce Latham in loo 
— Sedes, sc. Bohemia.^Pw/«i« olim Boiis, cf. 28. 

Degenerant, sc a reliquorum virtuie, i e. the Narisci and Quad* 
<sre not untoorthy, do notfall short of the brayery of their neighbors 
the Marcomanni. 

Peragitur, AL protegitur, porrigiiur, <fec Diflferent words are 
Bupplied as the subject oiperagiiur, e. g. Paseow iter. ; Rit cursus; 
K. frons. The last is preferable. The meaning is : This country 
(sc. of these tribes) is tlie front, so to speak (i. e. the part fadng ihe 
Jtomans) of Germany, so far as it is formed by ihe Danuhe, i. e. so 
far as the Danube forms the boundary between Germany and the 
Roman Empire. 

Jfarobodui. C£ Arn. 2, 62 ; Suet Tib. 37. 
Extemos, sc reges, yiz. the kings of the Hermunduri. Ann. 2, 
%%.-^Potentia. P&uoer irrespective of right Potestas is lawful 
uuthority. See note, 7 
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Jfec mtniM valent, Bc beiDg aided hj oar monej, than thej 
wonld be if ihej were reinforced by oor arma. This clftiue io somfi 
eopies stands at the beginning of 43. 

XLIIL Jietro. Baek from the Danube and the Roman border. 
'^Referunt, Retemhle, Poetical, c£ 20. 

Et qvod patiuntur, bc proves tbat thej are not of German origin. 
They paid tribute as foreigners, The Gothini were probably a 
"emnant of the expelled Boii. Ct note, 28, and Frichard, bb there 
^ted. Henoe their Gallic language. 

Quo tnoffiB pudecU, They haye iron bejond even most of the 
Germana (cf. 6), but (shame to tell) do not know how to use it io 
aaeerting their independence. Subj. H. 497 ; Z. 536. 

Pauca campestrium. Poetical, but not uncommon in the later 
Latin. So 41 : secretiora Germaniae ; His. 4, 28 : extrema GalliaruDL 
H. 396, lU. 2. 3) ; Z. 435. 

Jugwn, A mountain chain. — Verticea, Distinct eummits. 

Insederunt. This word usually takes a dat, or an abl., with in, 
But the poets and later prose writers use it as a transitiveverb with 
the acca-Aavtf settled, inhahited. C£ H. 371, 4 ; Z. 386; and 
Freund sub voce. Observe the comparatively unusual form of the 
perf. 8d plur. in -erunt instead of -ere, Cf. note, His. 2, 20. 

JVomm— gens. So nomen Latinum— Latins. Liv. pass. 

Interpretatione Romatta. So we are every where to understand 
Roman accounts of the gods of other nations. They transferred to 
them the names of their own divinities according to some slight^ 
perhaps fancied resemblance. Cf. note, 34 : quiequid consensimus. 

Ea vis numini, i. e. these gods rcnder the same service to the 
Germans, as Castor and Pollux to the Romans. 

Aleis^ dat pL Perhaps from the Slavonic word holcy=icC-fi««^ 
Greek for Castor and PoUux. Referable to no German root 

Peregrinae, sc Greek or Roman. — Tamen, Though these gods 
bear no visible trace of Greek or Roman origin, yet they are-wor- 
shipped as brothers, as youth, like the Ghreek and Roman Tmns.'-' 
iSfttj9tff8^t^tont9— 'religionis. Cf. notes, His. 3, 58 ; 5, 13. 

Zetioeinantur, CAmsA, increase. Used rhetorically ; properly, 
to pander. — Arte, sc nigra scuta, <fec — Temporc, sc atras nocteu, 
tc — Ilncta^tattooed. 

Ipsaqtie formidine, etc And hy the very frightfidnesa and sha- 
douf of the deathlike army, Uhibra maj be taken of the literal 
shadcwB of the men in the night^ with Rit, or with Dod. and Or., of 
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the gtffieral itnoffe or aspeet of the army. FercUis, as an aJJ.^ if 
fomid only in poetry and post-AugiiBtan prose. Sce Fi'eund. 

Oothones. Frobably the Getae of earlier, and the Goths of later 
history. See Or. in loc. and Grimm and other authorities as thcre 
cited. The Hugii have perpetuated their name in an island of tlie 
Baltic (Rugen). 

Adduciiua, Lit with tighter rein, ioith more abioltUe power cf. 
His. 8, 7 : adductius^ quam ciyili bello, imperitabat The adv. ia 
used onlj in the comp. ; and the paii;. adductus is post-Augustan. 
Jam and nondum both have reference to the writer's progress in 
going over the tnbes of Germaoy, those tribes growing less and 
less free as he advauces eastward : already under more subjection 
than the foregoing tiibes^ but not yet m such abject slavery, as some 
we shall soon reach, sc in the next chapter, where see note on 
'om. 

Supra, So as to trample down liberty and destroy it. 

Protinu» deinde ab, etc Next in ordeTf from ihe ocean, i. e. with 
territory beginning from or at the ocean. 

XLIY. Suionum, Swedes. Not metitioned under this name, 
however, by any other ancient author. 

Ipso, The Rugii, Ac, mentioned at the dose of the previoiis 
Bcction, dwelt by the ocean (ab Oceano) ; but tlie Suiones in the 
ocean {in Oceano). Ipso marks this antithesis. 

In Oceano. An island in the Baltic Sweden was so regarded 
oy the ancients, cf. 1, note. 

Utrimque prora, Naves bipr.orae. Such also had the Vencti, 
Caes. B. G. 8, 13. Such Germanicus constructed, His. 3, 47. So 
also the canoes of the N. Am. Indians. 

MiniatrantuTf sc naves — Mc ships are not fumished with 
tailsy cf. His. 4, 12: viros armaque ministrant. Or it may be 
taken in the.more literal sense: are served, i e. worked, man- 
nged. Cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 802: velisque ministrat — In ordinem. 
For a row, i. c so as to form a row, cf. Z. 814 : also Bit and 
L>dd. in loc The northmen (Danes and Swedes) became after- 
wards still more £Eimous for navigation and piratical excursions» 
till at length they settled down in great numbers in France and 
England. 

In quibwtdam fluminum. Rivers with steep banks requiro thf 
oars to be removed in order to approach the bank. 

Sst-hono8. Contrary to the usual fact in Germany, cf. 6. 
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JSxeepttonilMs, LimUationa, — Jam. Now, l e. here, opjK)3ed 
to iheforeffoinff accoonta of free stateB and limited monarcJiies. 

Preeario, Properly: obtained hy entreaiy. Hence: dependeni 
on tlu vtiU of atioiher, tt A. 16. — Farendi. A genind with passiye 
aense, lit toith no preeartotu right of heing oheyed. So Pasa., K., Wr. 
and Giin. 

InprcmMeuo. Tne Dnvilege of wearing armB is not conceded 
to the maaa of the Deople. — Et quidem^^t eo, and thai too. 

OtioMr^anM. AL otiotae hj oonjecture. But manus, a collec- 
tive nonn sing. takes a pi. yerb, c£ H. 461, 1 ; Z. S66. 

Jtegia tUilitas e«^— regibus utile est 

XLV. Pigrum. C£ A. 10: pigrum et grave. The Northem 
or Frozen Ocean, of which T. seems to have heard, though some 
refer it to the northem part of the Baltic See Ky. in loc. 

ERnc. For this reason^ viz. quod extremua, etc. 

Jn ortus. 2111 tlie nsings (pl.) of the sun, i e. from day to day 
BUCcessiYelj. It was known in the age of T. that the longest day 
grew longer towards the north, till at length it became six montha 
(cf, Plin. N. H. 2, 77), though T. supposed it to be thus long at a 
lower latitude than it really was, cf. A. 12. 

Sonttm-aspici. The aurora borealis^ some suppose. 

Persuasio adjicit. The comrnmi hdief adds, i. e. it is further 
believedf cf. His. 5, 5, 18 : persuasio inerat. 

Illuc-^aturcL Tantum is to be connected with illue usquc. 
Thusfar ondy nature extends. So thought the ancients. Cf. A. 33 r 
in ipso terrarum ae naturaefine. Et verafama is parenthetic The 
author endoi^ses this part of the story. 

Ergo marks a return from the above digression. 

Suevici maris. The Baltic 
- ^ca^yorwm— eastern men, modern Esthonians. Their language 
was probably neither German nor Briton, but Slavonic 

Matrem Deum. Cybele, as the Komans interpreted it, cf. 43. ' 

Insigne-gestant. Wom, as amulcts. 

Frumenta lahorant^ i. e. labor /or, or to produce^ corn. Cf. Hor. 
Epod. 5, 60. Lahorare is transitive only in poetry and post-Augus- 
tan prose. Elahorare would imply too much art for the author^e 
purpose. See Rit. in loc 

Succinum. Amher^ an important article of coramerce in early 
ages, combining some vegetable juice (hence the Latin name, from 
tueeus) with some minerol ingredients. — GUsum. Thia name waa 
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;;aiiBferred to glasSf wben it came into use. Tlio root is GermaD. 
Oompare x<^aC<>' ^od, 

JV^c^Don tamen. Yet it i« not, etc. 

Ut harharia, Cf. ut inter barbaros, A. 11. BarhariB is dative 
in apposition with ««, which is understood after cojnpertwn. 

Qitae-ratio. WJiat power or procesa of nature. 

Donee-dedit, Cf. note, 87 : affectavere. 

JPlerumque. Often ; a limited sense of the word peculiar to 
post-Augustan Latin. Cf. G. 13: ipsa plerumque fama hella pro- 
jligant; and Freund ad y. 

Qua^-expressox^^^ovwm succus expressus, etc 

In tantum. To such a degree. Frequent only in late Latin. 

A servitute. They fall short of libertj* in not being free, like 
most of the Germans ; and thej fall below slayerj itself, in that 
thej are slaves to a woman. 

XLVI. Venedorum et Fennorum. Modern Venda and Finns, 
or Fen-men. Cf. Latham in loc — Ac torpor procerum. T/is 
ehief men are lazy and stupidf besides being filtbj, like all tlie 
rest. 

Foedaniur. Ct infectos, 4. — Habitum, here personal appear- 
ance, cf. note, 17. — Ex morihits, sc Sarmatarum. 

Frigitur, Middle sense. Jtaise themselveSf or n<«, cf. eyolyun- 
tur, »S9. 

Figunt. Haye fixed hahitations^ in contrast with the ^rma- 
tians^ who liyed in carts. Cfl Ann. 13, 64: fixerant domas FrisiL 
Al. Jingunt. 

Sarmatis. The stock of the modem Bussians, c£ 1. note. 

Cuhile. "We should expect cuhili to correspond with vietui 
^ndL vestUvii. But cf. notelS: referantur; 20: ad patrem, <tc. 

ComitarUur, i. e. feminae comitantur yiris. 

Ingemere-Ulahorare, Toil and groan upon houses and lands, 
i e. in huilding and tilling them ; though some understand domi' 
hus and agris as the places in which thej toil. 

Versare. To he constantlg employed in increasing the for- 
tune of themselyes and others, agitated meanwhile by hope auu 
fear. 

Securi. Because they haye nothing to lose. 

lUis. Emphatic They^ unlike others, haye do need, <&a C£ 
apud illoSf 44. 

2n 7neditan relinquam. lieaye for the . public^ ' e. undeddea 
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Relinquere in tnedio is thc more common espreasion. Botticher io 
liis Lex. Tac. explains it^ as equlvnlent by Zengma to in mc- 
dium voeatum relinquani in medio. So in Greek, ip and clf oilec 
interchonge. 
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The Biography of Agricola was written earl j in tbe reign of Trajan 
(which commenoed A. U. C. 851. A. D. 98), oonseqiientlj about tlie 
same time with the Germania^ thongh perhaps somewhat later (cf. 
notes on Germania). This date is establifihed bj inference from the 
anthor'8 own langoage in the 3d and the 44th sections (see notes). 
In the former, he speaks of the dawn of a better day, which opened 
indeed with the reign of Nerva, but which is now brightening con* 
stantly under the auspices of Trajan. The use of the past tense 
(miscuerit) here in respect to NerYa, and of the present (auffeat) in 
respect to Trajany is quite conclusiTe evidence, that at the time of 
writing, the reign of I^erva was past^ and that of Trajan had 
ahready begun. 

The other paseage is, if possible, still more dearl j demonstratiTe 
of the same date. Here in drawing the same oontrast between past 
tyranny and present freedom, the author, withoutmentioning Nerra, 
records the desire and hope, which his father-in-law ezpressed in hia 
hearing, that he might live to see Trajan elevated to the imperial 
throne — ^language Yery proper and courtly, if Trajan were already 
Emperor, but a yery awkwara compliment to Kerra, if, as many 
critics snppose, he were still the reigning prince. 

It is objected to this date, that if Nerra were not still liying, Taci- 
tus could not haye failed to attach to his name (in § 8.) the epithet 
Diinu, with which deceased Emperors were usually honored. And 
fi'om the omission of this epithet in connection with the name of 
Nerv€if together with the terms of honor in which Trajan is men- 
tioned, it is inferred that the piece was written in that brief period 
of three months, which interyened between the adoption of Trajan 
by Nerva, and Nei-ya^s death (see Brotier and many others). But 
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the appllcatioa of the epithet in qnestion, was not a matter o» 
neoessitj or oif ODiyersal practice. Its omiB^on in this case might 
hare been accidental, or might have prooeeded from UBknown rea- 
eons. And the bare absence of a single word surelj cannot be 
cntitled to mnch weigh^ in comparison with the obvious and 
ahnost neceasary import of the passages juct cited. 

The primary object of the work is sufficiently obvious. It woa 
to honor the memory of the writer*8 excellent father-in-law, Agricola 
(ct § 3: honori AgricoUe, mei soceri, destinatus). So far from 
apologizing for writing the life of so near a friend, he feels assured 
that his motiyes will be appreciated and his design approyed, how- 
eyer imperfect ma j be its execution ; and he deems an apology neces 
■arj for haying so long delayed the performance of that filial dutj. 
After an introduction of singular beauty and appropriateness (cf. 
notes), he sketches a brief outline of the parentage, education, and 
earlj life of Agrioohi» but draws out more at length the history of hia 
consukhip and command in Britain, of which the following sum- 
mary, from Hume'B Historj of England, may not be unprofitablc to 
the student in anticipation : "Agricola was the general, who finally 
establiahed the dominion of the Komans in this island. He govemed 
it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. He can*ied hia 
victorious arms northward ; defeated the Britons in eyery encounter, 
pierced into the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, rednoed 
eyery state to subjection in the southem parts of the island, and 
chased before him all the men of fiercer and more intractable spirits^ 
who deemed war and death itself less intolerable than servitude 
under the yictors. He defeated them in a decisiye action which 
they fonght under Galgacus ; and haying fixed a chain of garrisons 
between the frithsof Clyde and Forth,he cut off themder and more 
barren parts of the island and secured the Koman proyince from 
the incursions of the more barbarous inhabitants. During these 
military enterprises, he neglected not the arts of peace. He intro- 
duced laws and civility among the Britons ; taught them to desire 
and raise all the eonyeniences of life ; reconciled them to the Ro- 
man language and manners; instructed them in letters and science; 
and employed eyery expedient to render those chains which 
he had forged both easy and ^reeable to them." (His. of Eng. 
yol. 1.) 

The history of Agrioola during this period is of course tb<^ his- 
tory of Britain. Accordingly the author prefaces it with an ouUine 
of fche geographical features, the situation, soil, climate, produotiona 
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and, 80 fiir as known to the Romans^ the past historj of tlie ialand. 
Taeitiis poflBeased poculiar adyantages for being the historian of the 
earlj Briton& His father-in-law was the fir^t to subject the whole 
island to the sway of Rome. He tray^ved the oonntry from Eouth 
to north at the head of his armiea» explored it with his own eycs» 
and reported what he saw to our author with his own lips. He 
saw the Britons too, in their native noblenees^ in their primitive love 
of Hbertj and vii*tue ; before thej had become the slaves of Koman 
arms^ the dupes of Boman arts^ or the victims of Roman vices. A few 
paragraphs in the ooncise and nervous style of Tacitus, have made us 
quite acquainted with tbe Britons, as Agricola found them ; and on 
the whole^ we have no reason to be ashamed of the primaevalinhab- 
itants of the land of our ancestry. They knew their rights, they 
prized them, they fought for them bravely and died for them nobly. 
More harmony among themselves might have delayed, but could 
not have prevented the final catastrophe. Rome in the age of Tra- 
jan was irresistible ; and Britain became a Roman province. This 
portion of the Agrieola of Tacitus, and the Germania of the eame 
author, entitle hin^ to the peculiar affection and lasting gratitude 
of those, whose veins flow with Briton and Anglo-Saxon blood, as 
the historian, and the contemporary historian too, of their early 
fathers. It is a notable providence for us, nay it is a kind provi- 
dence for mankind, that has thus preserved from the pen of the 
most sagadous and refleeting of all historians an account^ too brief 
though it be, of the origin and antiquities of the people that of all 
others now exert the widest dominion whether in the political or 
the moral world, and that have made those countries which were in 
hiB day shrouded in darkness, the radiant points for the moral and 
spiritual illumination of our race. "The child is father to the man," 
and if we would at this day investigate the elements of English law, 
we have it on the authority of Sir William Blackstone, that we 
must trace them back to their founders in the customs of the Britona 
and Germans^ as recorded by Caesar and Tacitus. 

With the retirement of Agricohi from the command in Britain, 
the author ialls back more iiAo the province of biography. The 
few occasional strokes^ however, in which the pencil of Tacitus 
has sketched the character of Domitian in the back ground of the 
picture of Agricola are the more to be prized, because his history oi 
that reign is lost. 

In narrating the closing scenes of Agricola'8 life, Tacitus breathea 
the v<^ry spirit of an affectionate son, without sacrificing the im« 
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partiality and graYity of the hiatorian, and combijieB all a mo^im- 
er*s simpUcitj aad sinceritj with all the orator'B dignitj and elo- 
quence. 

How tenderlj he dwelU on the wisdom and goodness of Mb 
departed father ; how artlesaly he intei-sperses his own sjmpathi^ 
and regrets^ even as if he were breathing out his sorrows amid a 
cii^de of sympathizing friends I At the same time^ how instructive 
are his reflections^ how noble his sentimentB, and how weightj hie 
words, as if he were pronouncing an enlogium in the hearing of the 
world and of posterity ! The sad experience of the writer in the verj 
traubles through whichhe follows Agricola» conspires with the affeo- 
tionate remembrance of his own loes in the death of such a fiEUher, 
to give a iinge of melanchol j to the whole biography ; and we 
thould not know where to look for the composition, iu which so 
perfect a work of art is animated bj so warm a heart In both 
these respects^ it is decidedly superior to the Germania. It ia 
marked bj the same depth of thought and conciseness in diction, 
but it is a higher effort of the writer, while, at the same time, it 
gives U0 more insight into the character of the man. It has leas of 
satire and more of sentiment. Or if it is not richer in refined sen- 
timents and beautiful reflections» thej are interwoven with the nai^- 
rative in a manner more easj and naturaL The sentiments seem to 
be onlj the language of Agricola^s virtuous heart^ and the reflec- 
tions, we feel, could not fail to occur to such a mind in the contem- 
plation of such a character. There is also more ease and flow in the 
language ; for concise as it still is and studied as it may appear, it 
seems to be the very style which is best suited to the subject and 
most natural to the author. In another writer we might call it 
labored and ambitious. But we cannot feel that it cost Tacitua very 
much effoi*t. Still less can we charge him with an attempt at dis- 
play. In short^ an air of confidence in the dignity of the subjec;, 
and in the powers of the author, pervades the entire structure of 
this fine specimen of biography. And the reader will not deem 
that confidence ill-grounded. He cannot fail to regard thia^ bb 
among the noblest^ if not the very noblest monument ever reared 
to the memory of any individuaL 

" We find in it the flower of all the beauties, which T. has scat- 
tered through hb other works. It is a chef-d'oeuvre, which satisfiea 
at once the judgment and the fancy, tbe imagination and the heart 
It is justly proposed as a model of historical eulogy. The praisea 
bestowed have m them nothing vague or far-fetched, they rise firow 
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the Bimple facts of the narratiTe. Ereiy thing produces attachment 
ereiy thing conyejs instmction. The reader loyes Agrioola, admires 
him^ conceiyes a passion for him, accompanies him in his campaignf^ 
ahares in his disgrace and profits bj his ezample. The interest goes 
on growing to t^e last And when it seems incapable of further 
inorease, passages pathetio and sublime transport the soul out of 
itsel^ and leave it the power of feeling onlj to detest the tyrant^ 
and to melt into tendemess without weakness oyer the destinj of 
the hero." (La Bletterie.) 



L UnUstum. A participle in the acc agi*eeing with the preoed- 
ing elanse, and forming with that clause ^ the object of the verb 
omisitb — Ne-^idem, Cf. G. 6, note. 

Ineurioaa ntarum, So Ann. 2, 88 : dum yetera extollimus, re- 
centium incuriosL Incuriosua is post-Augustan. 

Virtus vicU-vitium. Alliteration, which is not unfrequent in T. 
as also homoeoteleuta, words ending with like sounds. Dr. 

Iffnorantiamr^nvidiam, The gen. recti limits both subs., which 
properlj denote different ^Eiults^ but since thej are usually associ- 
ated, the 7 are here spoken of as one {vitium), 

In aperto. Literallj, in the open field or way ; hence, /rctf/rom 
ohstruetions, SaL (Jug. 6) uses it for in open day, or dear light. But 
that sense would be inappropriate here. ^asi/, l^ot essentially 
different from pronum^ which properlj means inclifiedf and hence 
ea9i/, These two words are brought together in like manner in 
other passages of our author, cf. 88 : vota Tirtusque in aperto, om- 
niaque prona Tictoribus. An inelegant imitation may be thus ex- 
pressed in English : down-hill and open-ground work. 

8ine grcUia aut amhitione, WUhout courting favor or eeehing 
prefermient. Cfratia properly refers more to the present» ambitio 
to the future. Gf. Ann. 6, 46 : Tiberio non perinde gratia praesen- 
tium, quam in posteros ambitio. Ambitio is here used in a bad 
eense (as it is sometimes in Cic) For still another bad sense of thf 
"word, cf. G. 21, 
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CMerrimtts quUque. 'Soch men as Fliny tlie elder, Glandias 
PoUio^ and JoUiib Seenndii!^ wiote biograpbiea. Alflo Rnsticiis and 
Senecia See chap. 2. 

PUrique. Not most persons^ bnt many, or very many. 0£ His. 
], 86, and 4^ 84, where it denotes a leas nmnber than plures and 
plurimi, to which it is allied in its root (ple, ple-ua, plua, plem& 
See Frennd ad v.) 

8uam ipsi vitam. Autobiography. Cic in his Epist. to Lnc- 
ceiuB Bays : If I cannot obtain this &yor from yon, I shall perhaps 
be oompelled to write mj own biographj, muLtorum exemplo et 
darorum virorum. When ipse is joined to a possessiye pronoim in a 
reflexiye danse, it takes the case of the subject of the danse. Ct, 
Z. 696, Note ; H. 452, 1. 

Ftduciofn morum. A mark of eonseious inteyrify; literally 

'confidence o^ i e. in their moralsL Morum is objectiye gen. For 

the two accusatiyes (one of which howeyer is the clause suam-nar- 

rare) after arbitrati tunt, see Z. 394 ; H. 373. A gen. maj take 

the place of the latter acc, esse being understood, Z. 448. 

Jtutilio. Rutilius Rufus^ consul A, TJ. C. 649, whom Cic (Brut 
30, 114.) names as a profound scholar in Greek literature and phi- 
losophy, and Velleius (2, 13, 2.) calls the best man, not merely of 
his own, but of any age. He wrote a Roman history in Greek. 
PluL Mar. 28. His autobiography is mentioned onlj by Tacitus. 

Scauro. M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul A. TJ. C. 639, who wrote 
an autobiography, which Cic (Brut 29, 112.) compares favorably 
, with the Cyropaedia of Xenophon. 

Citrajidem. Cf. note G. 16. — Aut oUrectationL Enallagej cf. 
note, G. 16. Render: This in the case of Mutilius and Scaurus did 
mt impair (public) eonfidence or incur (public) censure. 

Adeo, To such a degree, or so true it is. Adeo conclusiya, et 
in initio sententiae collocata, ad mediam latinitatem pertinet. Dr. 
liyy uses adeo in this way often ; Cic uses tantum. 

At nuncy etc. £ut 9iow (in our age so different from those better 
days) in undertakiny to write (i. e. if I had undertaken to write) the 
life of a man at the time of his death, I sJiould have needed per- 
miasion ; which I would not have askedj since in that case / slwutd 
have fallen on times so cruel and hostile to virtue. The reference 
is pai-ticularly to the time of Domitian, whose jealousy perhaps 
occosionod the death of Agricola^ and would have been offended by 
tho yeiy asking of permission to write his biography. Accordingly 
the historian proceeds in the next chapter to illustrate tlie treat 
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menl^ wliich th« biographers of eminent men met with fi*om that 
cruel tjrant Opuifuit standB instead of opu8 fuisset Ct Hi& 1, 
16: dtffwtts eram; 8, 22: rcOio fuit; and Z. 518» 619. The con- 
ciae mode of nsing the fatore participles narraturo and ineurscUurua 
(in plaoe of the verb in the proper mood and with the proper con- 
{nnctionfi^ i^ when, since) belongs to the ailTer age, and is foreign to 
the langoage of Cioero. Snch iB the interpretation, which after a 
thorongh reinyestigation, I am now indined to applj to this much 
dlBpnted passage. It is that of Ritter. It will be seen that the text 
also differs slightly from that of the first edition (inrcuraaiurus in- 
stead of ni eursaturua). Besides the authcrity of Rit, Dod., Frennd 
and others» I haye been influenced by a regard to the nsage of 
Tacitas, which lends no aanction to a transifiye sense of ettraare, 
Ct Ann. 15, 50 ; His. 5, 20. In manj editions, mihi stands before 
mme narraiuro, But nune is the emphatic word, and should stand 
first» as it does in the best MSS. 

n. Legimua, Quisf Tacitus ejusdemque aetatis hominos alii. 
Ubi f In actis diumis. Wr. These JoumaU (Fiske^s Man. p. 626., 
4» ed.) published such eyents (cf Dio. 67, 11), and were read 
throngh the empire (Ann. 16, 22). T. was absent from Rome when 
the eyents here referred to took place (cf. 45: longae absentiae)i 
Hence the propriety of his sajing legimue, rather than vidimus or 
meminimus, which haye been proposed as corrections. 

Aruleno Jiustieo, Put to death by Domitian for writing a me- 
moir or penegyric on Paetus Thraseo^ c£ Suet Dom. 10. 

Paetue Thrasea, Cf. Ann. 16, 21: Trucidatis tot insignibus 
vixis, ad postremum Kero virtutem ipsam ezscindere concupivit^ in- 
terfecto Thrasea Paeto. 

Herenmo Senedonu Ct Plin. (Epist 7, 19), where Senedo is 
said to have written the life of Helvidius at the request of Fannia» 
wife of Helvidius, who was also banished, as accessory to the crime, 
but who bore into ezile the very books which had been the cause 
of her ezile. For the dat c£ note, G. 8 : Ulixi, 

Priacus Eelvidius, son-in-law of Thrasca and fidend of the 
younger Pliny, was put to death bj Yespasian. Suet YeBp. l^ ; 
His.4^5; Juv. Sat 5,86. 

Zaudati esaent, The imp. and plup. subj. are used in narration 
«fter cum, even when it denotes time merely. Here however a 
oansal connection is also intended. H. 618, H. ; Z. 677, 678. 

Triumviri9. The Triumviri at Rome, like the UndecirnTlri {61 
8 
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&SffMi) At Athena^ had dbarge of ihe priaoiift and ezecntioiit^ fin 
which pnrpose thej had dght licton at their ccmiimuid. 

Comitio aeforo. The ooinitiiim was a pari of the foram. ITct 
the wordfl are often naed together (cC Snet Gaeai 10). The eomitium 
was the proper phuse for the puniahment of criminalts and the word 
/bnm» aoggesti tiie forther idea of the publicity of the book-bnming 
in the presence of the aasembled people. 

CorueierUiam, eta The eoiueiaueness, i e. eommon knowUdgn 
of mankind; for eonaeieniia denotes what one knows in com- 
mon with othera^ as well as what he is oonscions of in bimBftlf. C£ 
His. 1, 25 : eonteientiam /aeinorig ; Gic. (^t, 1. 1 : omnium horum 
eonaeientia. In his Annala (4^ 35), T. ridicules the stapidity of 
those who ezpect b j an j present power» to extingaish the memory 
also of the next generation. The sentiment of both passeges is jnst 
and fine. 

JSapientiae professoribus. Philoeophers, who were banished by 
Domitian, A. D. 94^ on the occasion of Bnsticns*s panegyric on 
Thrasea. T. not nnfreqnentl j introdnces an additional cireumetanee 
by the abL abs., as here. 

JVtf oeeurreret. Ne with the subj. expresses a n^tiye intention ; 
ut non a negatiye result ^ H. 490; Z. 632. 

Jnquisitiones. A eystem of espionage, sc. bj the Emperor*8 toola 
and informers. — ^^i^etiam, even. Cf note, 11. Al. etiam^ 

Metnoria7tir-perdidi88€mue, 1 e. we shonld not have dared to re- 
member, if we could have helped it 

III. M guanguam. Et pro sed. So Dr. Bat nunc demum animtu 
redit implies, that confidence is hardlj restored yet ; and the reason 
for Bo slow a recoverj is giyen in the following dause. Henoe ei 
is used in its proper copulative or explicative sense, So "Wr. De- 
mum is a lengthened form of tbe demonstratiye dem. Ct i-dem^ 
iAU-demf 5^. Nitnc demum^yvv 5^. . Freund. 

Primo statim. Statim glyes emphasis: at the very com^^nencement, 
etc ; cf. note, 20. — JDissociabiles, incompatible, 

Augeatque-TVaJanus. This marks the date of the ct^mposition 
etL.-^lj ii the reign of Trajan, cf. Gr. 87 ; also p. 139 supra. 

Seeuritas pvhlicou " And public security has assuineU not only 
hopes and wisIieSf but has seen those wishes arise to confideiic**. ana 
atability. Securitas publica was a current expression and wish, and 
was frequently inscribed on medals." Ky. 

Assumpserit. This word properly belongs only to fidfteiam n , 
ro5wr. Spem ac votum woiild reqiiire rather conceperit. Zeufrir^- 
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8Mt Steais in, lit creeps nnder. C£ note, H. 1, 18. 

Jnvisa primo-am€ttur, The original perhaps of Pope^s lines 
Vioe ifl a monster, &c 

Qmndeeim annoa. The reign of Bomitian from A. D. 81, to 
A. D. 96. « 

Fortuitis casibtu. Katural and ordinary death, as opposed to 
death by yiolence^ saevitia principie. — Promptissimue quieque, 
The ablestf or all the ablett, Quisque with a superlatiye, whether 
Bingular or plural, is in general equiyalent to omnes wiUi the poai. 
tiye^ with the additional idea howeyer of a reciprocal comparison 
among the persons denoted bj quieque. Z. 710, 6. 

Ui ita dixerim, An apologj for the strong expression nostri 
superstites : ntrvivore not ofothere only, hut so to speakf ofourselvea 
aUo; for we can hardlj be said to haye lived under the tjrannj of 
Dom., and our present happj life is^ as it were, a renewed ezistence, 
after being buried for fifteen jears. A beautiful oonception I The 
use of dixerim in preference to dicam in this formula is character- 
istio of the later Latin. Of. Z. 528. The et before this clause is 
omitted bj some editors. But it is suseeptible of an explanation, 
which adds spirit to the passage : A few of us suryiye, and that not 
merelj ourselyes^ but so to speak, othei*s also. In the Augustan age 
iuperstea was^ for the most part> foUowed by the datiye. 

Tamen. Kotwithstanding the unfayorable circumstances in 
which I write, after so long a period of deathlike silence, in which 
we haye almoat lost the gift of speech, yet I shall not regret to haye 
oomposed even in rude and inelegant languagCf etc For tho con^ 
struction of pigebit, c£ Z. 441, and H. 410, 6. 

Memoridm-composuisse. Supposed to refer to his forthcoming 
liistorj, written, or planned and announced, but not yet published. 
Some understand it of the present treatise. But then interim 
would haye no meaning ; nor indeed is the language applicable to 
his Agricola, 

Interim, sc editus or yulgatus, pvblished m^anwhile, i. c while 
preparing the history. 

The reader cannot but be struck with the beauty of this intro- 
duction. It is modest^ and at the same time replete with the dignitj 
of conscious worth. It is drawn out to considerable length, yet it 
is all so pertinent and tasteful, that we would not spare a sentence 
or a word. "With all the thoughtful and sententious breyity of the 
ezordiums of Sallusi^ it has far more of natural ease and the beauty 
ofappropriateness. 
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Smtdmii mdimM, Fred. after /mt midastood, vith ellipBis ot 
H. 402, IIL ; Z. 426. 

Stfiemiime, J Pk i i ompi^ cC 1. — CaU CaamnM, Known in Eng- 
liA luBtorieB ty the name of OalignW. 

Jimum SilammL Fatiier4n-Uw of Ga%ii]e» c£ Snet Galig. 
23 : Silajinm itcm m een P B ed neeem, seeandasqne noTacola fstQces 
eooipnlit. 

JmuMM. Snpply ei<L T. often omitB eiCin the first of two passiTe 
Terb^ c£ 9: detentos ac statim . . . reToeatos est In Hand*s Tor- 
aeUinas (2,474) howerer, jnssns is explained as a participle^ and guia 
o^mieraf aseqniTalent to anothcrpartidp lc — Jfcgpi wy beem commaaM 
m^ hwring reftued, 

Ahnuerat, lit had refosed, l)ecan«e the refiisal was prior to the 
slajing. We, with leas accnracj, saj refumd Z, 505. 

Jtarae eattitaiU Ellipab of mulier. H. 402, IIL ; Z. 426. 

Jn-ifidulgentiaque. Brmught up in her bosam and tender love, 
Indulgentia ismore freqnentlj nsed to den<^ ezceasiTe tendemeas. 

Arcebat has for its subject the dause, quod statim, ete. He wes 
goarded against the allorements of Tice bj the wholesome inflaenoea 
thrown ai '^«md him in the plaoe of his earlj education. 

MaBnliam, Now Marseilles. It waa settled hy a colonj o. 
Phocaeana Hence Graeea comitate. C£ also Cicero*8 account of 
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the high eulture and refinement of Maesilia (Oic pro Flacoo, 26). — 
Prooineiali parnmonia. Parnmonia in a good sense; eeonomyy 
as opposed to the luxurjr and eztravagance of Italy and the Gitj. 

Jjocumr^Tiuxitm. Enallage for loeus, in quo mixta erant^ et<x 
H. 704, lU., cf. 26 : mixti oopiis et laetitia. — Bene eompoaitum denotep 
a happy comMnation of the elementfi^ of which mixtum expressee 
only the eo^xitienee, 

Aeriua^ bc aeqno*»tob eagerlj. H. 444, 1, and Z. 104, 1. note. 

GoneeBmmr-senaiori. MiUtary and dyil studies were deemed 
more appropriate to noble Roman youth, than literaturo and philo- 
Bophj. Senatori must of course refer, noi to the office of A., but to 
his rank bj birth, cf. senatorii ordinis above. 

ffaunesef nir-eoereuieset, An analysis of this sentence shows^ 
that there is on ellipsis of hausurum fuisse : he imbibedy and would 
haye continued to imbibe, had not, <&c In such sentences^ which 
abonnd in T. but ai*e rarely found in Cic, ni is more readily trans- 
lated hj but, C£ ZL 519. h ; and note, His. 8, 28. For the applica- 
tion of haurire to the eager studj of philosophj, c£ Hor. Sat 2, 4, 
95: haurire vitae praeeepta heata£, and note, His. 1, 51: hauserunt 
animo, 

Prudentia mcUris. So Kero's mother deterred him from the 
study of philosophy. Suet Ker. 52. 

Pfdehritudinem ae epeeiem, The heafOtiful imagey or beau ideal, 
bj hendiadjH. G£ Gic Or. 2 : species ptdchritttdinis, See Rit 
in loc 

Vehementius quam caute, For vehem^itts quam eautitMf which 
is the regular Latin construction. T. uses both. G£ Z. 690, and 
note^ His. 1, 83. 

Mbx, In T. Bubsequentl j, not presently. R. 

JUtinuitque-'modum, And, what ia most difficult, he retainea 
fin)mphilo9ophymoder€ttior>^modera,iionm all things,but especially 
in deyotion to philosophy itseli^ where moderation is difficult in 
proportion to the excellence of the pursmt, as was shown by the 
extraTaganx» of the Stoics and Bome other Grecian sects. As to the 
sense of modum, cf. Hor. Sat 1, 1, 106 : ett mjodus in rebus ; and for tbe 
sentimenl^ Hor. £p. 1, 6, 15: Insani Bapiena nom^ ferat, aequm 
iniqui, tUira quam satis est virtutem H petat ipsam, 

V. Ccatrorum, This word is used to expreas whatever per- 
tains to military life, edueation, <fec, as the context may require. 
Evory Roman youth who aspired to ciyil office^ mnBt haye a mih- 
tory eduoation. 
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Diliffmti ae moderaU. Cartful amd pmdemi, c£ oar aiiihior i 
ehaneter of the mme oomiiiander, Hul 2, 25 : cttnetatar Aoftmi^ et4S. 

Approba vii^e att nt ei probarentor. Dr. It ia a oonslziictio 
pniegnan& He obtained the fint radimentB of a militaiy edncation 
onder Paallino^ and he gained his i^probation. 

EUehu-^MetiimareL Maving been ehoeen a» ane whom he vKnda 
ettimate (l e. tert his merit) by tenUng togetker, L e. by makirig him 
nia oompanion and aid. Tonng men of rank and promiae were 
thus aasociated with Roman commandera. Ct Saet, CaeaL 2. T., aa 
QBoa], ayoids. the technical waj of expreaaing the rehition. Ad 
verbum, eontubemium^ cC note, Hi& 1, 43» Others make aea imaret 
^^ignum aettimaret, and eontubemio abL of price. Ct Dod. 
and Dr. 

Zieentersegniter, sc. agensL lAeenter refers to voluptatetj segni- 
ter to eommeatus. — Commeatus^furlotiglu, abeenee from duty,—* 
Inseitiamf sc. tribnnatus— t^moran^e of his <ffieial duty or inexperi- 
enee in vmr. — MettdiL Referre ad is nsed yeiy mach like the cor- 
respoQding English, yiz. to refer to an objecty or devote to an end. 
Sense : He did not take advantage of hia (ffieial etanding and his 
miliiary inexperiencej to give up his time to eaee and pleaaure, Wr. 
takes retulit in the more ordinary sense of brought back, thus : A. 
did not bring back (to Rome) the empty name of Tribune and no 
militaiy experience, there to give himself up to leisnre and pleasure. 
The former yersion accords better with the langui^e of the whole 
possage. Wr. questions the authority for such a use of referre. But 
it may be found, e. g. Plin. Epist 1, 22 : nihil ad ostentationem, 
omnia ad conscientiam referL 

Noaeere-noaeit etc T. is fond of such a series of inf depending 
on some one finite verb understood, and henoe closely oonnected 
with each other, ct G-. 80 : praeponere, etc note. Here supply Irom 
retulit in the preceding number the idea : he made it his busineei 
OT aim to hnow, eto. The author^s fondneas for anfithesis is yery ob- 
seryable in the seyeral Buocessiye pairs here: noseere-nosei ; diseer&' 
§equi; appetere-recusare ; afixius-intenius. 

In jaetationem, AL jactatione. In denoting the object or pur- 
poBO, Z. 814 : he coveted no appoiniment for the sake of display; he 
deelined none through fear, 

Anxius and intenius qualify agere like adyerbs c£ R Exc 28, t. 
Ut condueted himself both trith prudence and with energy. 

JS^artfretto^torii— agitatior. So Cio. Som. Scip. 4 : agitatus et exeT' 
litatuB animus; and Hor. Epod. 9, 81 : Syrtes Noto exeroitatas. 
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^tceMae eohniae, Camalodunnm, Londimum and YeiiilamiTim. 
C£ Ann. 14, 88, where however the historian does not expresaly 
B&jf the last two were bumed 

In am^'^ruo— ambigao, in a critical state. R. 

AlteriuSf flc. ducis. — Artem et usvm, Military acience and expe- 
rienoe, 

Summa , . . ceasit, The general mancigement (cf. notes, H. 1, 87. 
2, 16. 83) and the glory of recovering the provinee toent to the general 
(to his credit). The prinuuy meaning of cedere is to go. See Freund 
8ub V. — Juveni, sc. A. 

2^m, sc while veterani trucidarentur, etc. — Mbx, sc. when 
Paullinus and A. came to the rescue, 

N^ec minuSf etc A remark worthy of noUce and too often 
true. 

VI. Magietratus, -The regular course of offices and hoDors at 
Eome. 

J^er-anteponendo, Enallage, cf. G. 16, note. Per here denotes 
manner, rather than means (cf. per lamenia^ 28) ; ^nd anteponendo 
likewi oc> ' a nteponentes. R. Render: mutually loving and prefnrring 
one an^her. — NiH quodf-^t, Cf. m, 4. There is an ellipsis be- 
fore nm quod, which R. would supply thus : greatly to the credit 
of both parties — Ind more praiae belongs to the good wife^ etc Major 
BC quam in bono viro. So, after plus suppl j quam in malo viro : 
BtU more praise helongs to a good vnfe^ than to a good husband, hy 
oi much as more blame attaches to a bad «»/(?, than to a bad 
husband. 

Sors qitae%turae, The Quaestors drew lote for their respective 
provinces. Their number increased with the increase of the empire^ 
till from two they became twentj or more. As at first a Quaestoi 
Accompanied each Consul at the head of an armj, so afterwardii 
each Proconsul, or Govemor of a province, had his Quaestor to col- 
lect and disburse the revenues of the province. The Quaestorship 
was the first in the course of Roman honors. It might be entered 
upon at the age of twenty-four. 

Salvium Titianum, Brother of the Emperor Otho. See His. 
B. 1 and 2. pass. For the office of Proconsul, <fec, see note, His. 
1, 49. 

Parata peceantibus, JReadgfor toiched rulers, L c affoi ding great 
fiicilities for extortion in its corrupt and servile population. PartUua 
with a dat of the thing, for which there is a preparation, is pecu- 
jar to poetry and post-Augustan prose. C£ Freund ad v. Ad 
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ran. d. Cic EpiBt ad Qaint 1, 1, 6 : tam corraptrlce proTinm, u 
JUU ; and pro Mor. 9. 

Qwtntalibet faciliUUe, Anj indiilgeiice (license) howeTer gi^eat 

Bedempturu» eeeet, Sobj. in tbe apodosis answering to a pro- 
ta^ nnderstood, sc. if A. wonld haTe enteied into the plot G£ 
H. 602. Obserre the nse of enet rather than fuiseet to denote what 
the proconsol would hare been ready to do a< any Utm dnring thdr 
eonHmuanee in office. €£ Wr. in loc. 

— DUtifmdationem, Concealment (of what is trne) ; simnlatio^ on 
the other hand, is an allegation of what is false. 

Auetm eet fiHcu So Gic. ad Att I, 2 : filiolo me auctmn Bcita 

Anie eublcUitn, Previously bom. For this use of suMaium, 
see Lezicon. — Brevi eanieit, he lost Bhortly after ; thongh B. 
takes eanieit as perf. for plup. and renders lost a short tims 
before. 

Mox inter, etc, sa annum inter, snpplied from etican ipeum . . . 
afMiiifn below. 

Tenor et sUentium. Hendiadjs for continunm silentium, or 
tenorem silentem. E. 

JuriecUetio. For the admimetration of justiee in private eaaei 
had notfallen to hie lot. Onlj two of the twelTC or fifbeen Praetors^ 
Tiz. the Praetor Urbanus (see note H. 1, 47) and the Praetor Pere- 
grinns (who judged between foreigners and citizens) were said to 
eKerciae jurisdictio. The adjudication of criminal canses was called 
guaestio, which was now for the most part in the hands of the 
senate (Ann. 4, 6), from whom it might be transferred by appeal to 
the Praefect of the City or the Emperor himself The Fteetora 
receiTcd the jurisdictio or the quaestio hj lot ; and in case the for^ 
mer did not £&11 to them, the office was almost a sinecure ; exeept 
that they continned to preade OTer the publio games. See further, 
on the name and office of Praetor, His. 1, 47, note. For the plupw 
in ohveneratf see note, 4 : abnuerat. 

M^^t omnina The games and in general the pageantry oj 
office {inania honoria) ezpected of the Praetor. Obsenre the use of 
the neuter plural of the adj. for the subst, of which, especially be> 
fere a gen., T. is peculiarlj fond. 

Medio rationis. The text is doubtful. The MSS. Tacillate be- 

''tween mecUo ratinois and modo r<Uionis; and the recent editionsi 

for the most parf^ foUow a third but wholly eonjeotural reading^ 

Tiz. moderationis. The sense is the same with either reading: Ht 
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tondueted the ffomes and the empty pageantry of offiee in a happy 
meem (partaldiig at onoe) ofprudenee andpletUy, See Freimd ad dwo* 

Uti-^propior. Ae far from luxury, 8o (m the iame proportioD) 
nearer to glory, i e. the farther from luxmy, the nearer to glory 
Ct Fremid ad «/«. 

Zonge-propior. Enallage of the adv. and adj. cf. G. 18: extra. 

Ne eensieeet. Would not havefelt, etc, i. e. he reooyered all the 
plmidered offenngs of the temple^ but those which had been sacri- 
legionaly taken awaj hj Nero for the snpplj of his yicious pleasurea, 
This explanation Bupposes a protasis undei^Btood^ or rather implied in 
gnam Neronia, Gf H. 608, 2. 2)l The plup. subj. admits perhaps 
of another explanation, the subj. denoting the end with a yiew to 
which AgTieola lahored (H. 5dl ; Z. 649), and the plup. covering 
all the past down to the fime of his labors: he labored that the re- 
public might not have experienced, and he yirtuallj effected that it 
had not experieneed, since he restored eTerything to its former 
state, the plunder of Nero alone excepted. See Wr. and Or. in loc. 
Perhape this would not be an unexampled praegnantia for Tacitus. 
For sentire in the sense of experiencing especiallj evU^ see Hor. Od. 
2, 7, 10, and other examples in Freund snb y. 

VIL Claesie Othoniana, Ad rem. cf His. 2, 12, seqq. — Licenter 
vaga. Moaming in queet of plunder, — Intemelioe, Cf. note, 2, 18. 
— -Tfi praediis euis. On her own estatee. Praedia includes both lands 
and buildingg. 

Ad eolemnia pietatit, To perform the last offices of fUial 
affection, 

Nuntio deprehensus. Supplj est, cf. 4 : jussus. Was overtaken 
nnexpectedly hy the nem of Vespasian^s claim {nominatton) to th. 
ihrone, — Ajffeetati, Cf note, G. 28. — In parteSy to his (Veap.) party, 

PrinoipaiuSf sc. Yespasiani— JififtftaniM regehat, Vesp. was de- 
tained in Egypt for some time after his troops had entered Rome 
under Mucianus; meanwhile Mudanus exercised all t&e iuiperial 
power, cf. His. 4, 11. 39: yis penes Mucianum erat 

Juvene-^usurpante, Dom. was now eighteen years old, cf. His. 
4, 2: nondum ad curas intentus, sed stupris et adutteriis filixmi 
prineipis agehat. 

ISf sc Mudanus. — Vieesimae legionu One of three legions, at 
that time stationed in Britain, which submitted to the goyemmeiit 
of Vesp. tarde and non eine motu (His. 8, 44). 

Deeessor, Fredeeessor. It was Roscius Coelius. His. 1, 60. 

Legatie-consularihus. Governors or Proconsuls. The provinces 
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were goyerened bj men who liad been oonsols (conwiareM), and ai 
Itgmttu meant taxj oommiflsioned offioer, tiiese were distinguiahed as 
legtUi conwlares, 'With referenee to this eonsulAr anthority; the 
lame were ealled proeonauleiL C£ note, H. 1, 49. TrebeUins Maxi- 
mu8 and YettinB Bolanna are here intended. Ct 16. and Hi& 1, 60. 
2, 65. i\^mi»— juBto potenUor. Dr. 

Zegaius praetoriiuzslegatfu legionis, commandef of the legion 
C£ note, Wa, 1, 7. Here the same person as deccMor. 

Inveniue gwxm feeiete, etc, inTolyes a maxim of policj worth 
noting. 

YUI. Pladdiw. With less energy, See more of Bolanus at 
close of 16. 

IHgnum est. A general remark, applicable to any snch pro- 
yince. Hence the preseni^ for which some wonld substitate erai 
or eseet. 

Ne inereseeret, sc. ipse: lest he shouLd hecome too great, i. e. 
rise above his superior and so ezcite his jealousj. Referred by 
W. to ardorem for its subject But then ne increaceret would be 
superfluous. 

Cormtlarem^ sc. Legatuma-Goyernor, c£ 7, note. 

Petilius Cerialis. Cl 11. Ann. 14, 32. His. 4, 68. 

Hahuerunt-exemplorum. Had room for exertion and so for set* 
ting a good example, cf. Ann. 18, 8 : videbaturque locus yirtutibua 
patefactus. The position of habuerunt is emphatic^ as if he had 
laid : then had virtues, etc See Rit' in loc. 

Communicabat, sc. cum A. — & eventu, from the event, i e. t n 
tonsequence of his success. 

Insuamfamam. Cf. in jactationem, 5, note. 

Extra gloriam is sometimes put for sine gloria, especialljby 
tlie late writers. His. 1, 49 : extra viiia. Hand*s Turs. 2, 679. 

IX Reverientem, etc Returning from his commacd in Britain. 
-^Divus. Cf. notes^ G. 28 ; His. 2, 83. 

V€8p.-a8civit. By virtue of his office as Censor, the Emperor 
claimed the right of eleyating and degrading the rank of the citi- 
zcns. Inasmuch as the families of the aristocracj always indine to 
run out and becomc extinct^ there was a necessity for an occasional 
re-supply of the patrician from the plebeian ranks, e. g. by Julius 
Caesar, Augustus and Claudius (Aun. 11, 26), as well as bjVespa- 
Blan (Aur. Vic Caea9. Suet 9.)—Provinciae-prc^po8uit. Aquitania 
was one of seyen proyinces^ into which Augustus distributed Gaul, 
tnd which with the exception of Ifarbonne Gaul, were all eubjed 
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feo the immediate dispoaal and oontrol of the EmperDr himBolf 
It was the Bonth-westem part of Gaul, being endoeed by the 
Khone, the Loire^ the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. 

Bplendidae-^kstinarat, A provinee o/ the firH importance both 
in itf govemmeni (in itself considered)) and the prospeet of the con- 
suUhipj to which he (Vesp.) had destined him {K.\ so. as soon as his 
office shonld have expired. 

iSu6^t/a<em — i calliditatem, nice diacemment^ dieerimUuUioiiu 
-^Exereeat Obscnre the subj. to express the yiews of othera^ not 
of the author. H. 631 ; Z. 671. 

Seeura-affene, Requiring less anxious thought and miental actih 
tnen, and proeeeding more hy phgeical force, Secura^xmmiB anxia. 
Dr. Cf. notCy His. 1, 1. Obtusior^^nujixiB acuta. 

Togatos. Oivilians in distinction from militfiuy men, like A. 
The toga was the dress of ciyil life to some extent in the province» 
(ef. 21, His. 2, 20), thongh originallj wom onlj in Home, (Beck. 
GalL, Exc. Sc. 8.) 

Jtemissionufnque, The Greeks and Romans both used the pL 
of manj abstracta, of which we use only the sing. For examples 
seo R. Exc. 4. For the pidnciple cf. Z. 92. 

Curarumr-divisi. This dause means not merelj, that his time 
was diyided between business and relaxation ; but that there was a 
broad line of demarcation between them, as' he proceeds to expLiin. 
/)tvi«a>— >diTerBa inter se. Dr. So Yirg. Geoi^. 2, 116: diyisae arbo- 
ribus patriae— countries are distinguislied from each other bj their 
trees. Jam vero, Cf. note, G. 14. 

ConventuSy sc juridici =e(mr^& The word designates also the 
districts in which the courts were held, and into which each pro- 
vince was divided. Cf. Smith's Dict of Ant : Conyentua So Pliny 
(N. H. 3, 3.) speaks of juridici conyentus. Tacitus^ as usual, ayoids 
the technical deaignation. 

Ultra, Ady. for adj., cfl longef 6. — Persona, 1. A mask (per 
and sono), 2. Outward show, as here. 

TristUiam-exuerat, ' Some connect this clause by zeugma with 
the foregoing. But with a misapprehension of the meaning of 
«ruera^, which—toax entirely free from; lit had divested himself 
o£ Thus understood, the clause is a general remark touching the 
character of A, in implied contrast with other men or magistrates 
with whom those yices were so common. So in Ann. 6, 25, Agrip- 
pina is said to have divested herself of vices {yitia exuerat) which 
were common among women, but which never attached to her. 

I 
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FacUiku, Oppoaed to Mom^ot— kiodnefls^ indulgeiioe. 

AhUinenHam. This word, thongh Bometimes deiiotiiig temper* 
anoe in food and drink, more properly refera to the desire and use 
of money. Ahslinentia is opposed to avariee; cofUinentia to «m- 
«ua/ pUature. G£ Flin. Epis. 6, 8 : alieni ahstineutiiaimust. Here 
render honesty, integritj. 

Cvi-Andidgent, See the aame sentimeniv His. 4^ 6: quande 
eAiam sapientibus cupido gloriae noYiaaima exuitur. 

Oitewtanda-airtemt cf. 6: per^ntepanendo ; also G. 16, notcu 

Collega», The goyemora of other proTinoes. The word meana 
ehoten together; hence either those choeen at the same election or 
thoee chosen to the same office. Cf. H. 1, 10. 

Procuratorei, There was but one at a time in each proTinoe. 
There maj haye been seyeral howeyer in succesaion» while A. was 
ProconsuL Or we may underatand both this clause and the pre- 
eeding, not of his goyernment in Aquitama ia partieular, but as a 
general £ftct ia the life of A. So E. For the office, see note, 4; and 
for an instance of a quarrel between the Proconsul* and the Pro- 
eurator, Ann. 14^ 88. 

^^^m— yinci as the antithesis showe^ though with more of the 
implication of dignitj impaired (worn off) bj confliet with in- 
feriors. 

Minwt triennium. Qmm omitted. See H. 417, 3 ; Z. 485. 

Comitante opinione. A general expectation atiending him, as it 
were, on hi&retum. 

Nullis sermonUms, Ablatiye of cavee, 

ElegiL Perf. to denote what hae infact taken place. 

X. In comparationem, Ct in suam iamam, 8, note. 

Ferdomita est, Completely sitbdued, 

Berum Jide^faithfullg and trvly ; lit with fidelity to facta 

Britannia, It has generally been supposed (though Geaenios 
denies it in his Phenician Paloeography) that Britain was known to 
the Pheuicians, those bold nayigatora and enterprising merchants of 
antiquitjr, under the name of the Casaiteridetj or Tin Islanda Greek 
authors make early mention of Albion (plural of Alp ?) and lerne 
(Erin) as Brikish Islands. Bochart deriyes the name (Britain) from 
the Phenician or Hebrew Baratanac, " the Land of Tin ;" othe» 
from tbe Gallic Britti, Painted, in aHuuon to tiiie custom among the 
inhabitants of painting their bodies. But according to the Welsh 
Triads^ Britain deriyed its name from Prydain, a king, who early 
reigned in the island. Cf. Tumer's His. Ang. Sax. 1, 2, seqq. The 
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geographioal desoriptioii, which foUows^ eaonot be eSEonerated from 
the charge of yerbiage and grandiloqnence. T. wanted the ai*t of 
pajing a plain thing plainly. 

Spaiio ae coelo, Brit not only stretches out or lies over against 
these seyeral conntries in aUuation, bnt it approaches them also in 
elinuUe : a drcnmctance which illustrates the great size of the 
island (c£ fnaxima, above) and prepares the way for the description 
of both below. 

Germaniae and Sitpaniae are dat after obtenditur, The mi» 
taken nolion of the relatiye position of Spain and Britain is shared 
with T. by Gaeaar (B. 6. 18^ Bion (39, 60\ and indeed by the 
andents in generaL It is so represented in maps as late as Ilichard 
of Cirenoester. C£ Prichard, IIL 8, 9. 

Miam inepiciiur. It is eyen teen by the Ganls^ implying nearer 
approach to Ganl, than to Genoanj or Spain. 

NuUie terrie, AbL ab&, eonira taking the place of the part, or 
Tsther limitdng a part nnderstood. 

Idviue. In his 105th Book ; now lost^ exoept in the Epitome. 

Fabitu Jiusticus. A friend of Seneca, and writer of historj ic 
the age of Olaadius and Kero. 

Ohlongae eeutulae, Geometrically a trapezium. 

M eet eafaeies, And euch is the forrn, ezdusive of CaHedonia, 
vtltence the accourU hae been extended aleo to the whole leland, 

8ed-tenuatur, But a vast and irreguLar extent of landa jtUting 
out here (Jamf c£ note, G. 44) on thie remotest ehore (l e. widening 
out again where they seemed already to haye come to an end), ie 
narrowed down aa it toere into a vxdge, The author likens Cale- 
donia to a wedge with its apex at the Friths of Clyde and Forth, 
and its base widening out on either side into the ocean beyond: 
Enormis is a post-A::gustan word. i\rov«««tmt— icxtreme, remotest 
G. 24^ note. 

Affirmavit, EstaUished the fact, hitherto suppoeed, but not 
fiillj asoertained. This was done in Agricola*s last campaign in 
Britain, c£ 88. 

Oreadas. The Orkneys. Their name occurs earlier than thi», 
bat they were little known. 

JH^pecta est. Was seen through the mist^ as it were ; disooyered 
in tbs distance and obscuritj. C£ note, H. 4^ 65 : dispeoturas Gal* 
liaa^ etc 

Thvle. Al. Tlijlc. What island T. meant> is uncertain. It haa 
becn referred bj diffcrent critice, to the Shetland, the Hebrides^ and 
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•Ten to lodAnd. The acooiint of the island, like that of the 0ii> 
rotinding ooean, is ohvlously drawn from the imagination. 

Nam hactentUf eto. For Vieir orders toere to proceed tku9 far 
onlj, and (besides) tointer vxu approaehing. C£ haetenuSy G. 25^ 
and appetere, Ann. 4, 61 : appetente Jam luce, The edilions gene- 
rally have nix inatead of Juwtm, Bnt Kit and Or. with reaeon 
follow the oldest and best MSS. in the reading juseum, which with 
the alight and obviouB amendment of nam for quam by Rit renders 
thia obecnre anil yezed panage at length easj and dear. 

Pigrvim et grave. See a simihir description of the fTorthem 
Ocean, 6. 26: pigrum ao prope immotum. The modem reader 
need not be informed, that this is an entire mistake, as to the mat- 
ter of iact ; those seas about Britain are neyer frozen ; ihough the 
nayigators in this Toyage might easily have magnified the perils and 
hardshipe of their enterprise, bj trflnsferring to these waters what 
thej had heard of those further north. 

Perinde, AL jyroinde, These two forms are written indiscri- 
minatelj in the old MSS. The meaning of ne perinde here is noi 
§0 much^ BC as other seas. C£ note, G. 6. 

Ne ventis-attoUL Directly the reverse of the truth. Thoee 
seas, are in fact, remarkablj tempestuous. 

Quod-impellitur, False philosophj to explain a fictitious phe- 
nomeoon, as is too often the case with the philosophj of the 
ancients, who little understood natural science, cf. the astronofny of 
T. in 12. 

N^eque-ae. Correlatiyes. The author assigns two reasons whj 
he does not discuss the subject of the tides : 1. It does not suit the 
design of his work ; 2. The subject has been treated bj man j othcrs^ 
e. g. Strab. 3, 5/11 ; Plin. N. H. 2, 99, <fec 

Multum Jluminum. Mifltum is the object of ferre^ of which 
mare is the subject, as it is also of all the infinitives in the senteuoe. 
Fluminum is not riyers but currents amoug the islands along tlie 
shore. 

Nec littore tenu.% etc " The ehhings and flowings of the tide are 
not confined to the shore, but the sea penetrates into the heart oj 
the country, and works its toay amxmg the hills and nwuntains, as 
in its native bed." Kj. A description verj appropriate to a coast 
Bo cut up bj aestuaries, and highlj poetical, but wanting in nm- 
pUcitj. 

Jugis etiam ac montihus. Jugis, cf. G. 48. Ac. Atgue in the 
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eommon editions. But <ie, beBides being laore frequcnt before a 
QODSonaul^ is found in the best MSS. 

XL ItuUffenae an adveetu Cf. note, 6. 2: indigenaa. 

Ut xnter barbaroe, sc. fieri solet Cf. ut in licentia, G. 2 ; and 
nt inter Germanos, 6. SO. 

JitUilae~<U8everanL Ct the description of the Germans» G. 4. 
The inhabitants of Caledonia are of the same stock as the oUier 
Biiton& The condusion, to which our author indines below, yiz. 
that the Britons prooeeded from Gaul, is sustained bj the authority 
of modem eUmologists. . The original inhabitants of Britain are 
found, both bj philological and historical evidence, to haye be- 
longed to the Celtic or Cimmerian stock, which once overspread 
nearlj the whole of central Europe, but were overrun and pushed 
eff the stage by the Gothic or German Tribes» and now have their 
distinct representatives only in the Welsh, the Irish, the Highland 
Scotch, and a few similar remnants of a once powerful race in the 
extreme west of the continent and the ishinds of the sea. C£ 
note on the Cimbri, G. S7. 

Silurum. Tlie people of Wnles. 

Colorati vtdtwi. JDark complexion, So with the poets, colorati 
Lndi, BereSf Etrusci, <&c 

Hiapania, Nom. subject of faciunt, with crinee^ &q, 

Jheroe, Properiy a people on the Iberus (Ebro), who gave their 
name to the whole Spanish Peninsula. Thej belonged to a differ- 
ent race from the Celtic, or the Teutonic, which seems once to have 
inhabited Italj and Sicilj, as well as parts of Gaul and Spain. A 
dialect *3 still spoken in the mountainous regions SihovLt the Baj of 
Biscaj, and called the Basque or Biscajan, which differs from an j 
other dialect in Europe. C£ Prichard's Phjsical Researches, yol. 
III. chap. 2. 

Proximi Gallis. C£ Caes. £. G. 5, 14 : Ex his omnibus longe 
Bunt humanifisimi, qui Cantium (Kent) incolunt^ quae regio est ma- 
ritima omnis, neqtte multum a Oallica differutU coneuetudine, ISt 
^also : those nearest the Oaule are also like them. 

JDurante vi. JSither because the infiuence of a common origin 
etUl oontimtes, etc. 

Procurrentibua-terris. Or becauae their territoriea running out 
towards one another, literallj, in opposite directions, Britain to- 
wards the south and Gaul towards the noi*th, so as to approach 
each other.. See Rit, Dod. in loc, and Freund ad diversus. 

Poritio-dedit The idea of similaritj being alreadj cxpressed in 
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dmile», is nndeniood here: flieir sitoalaot. in fhe same diBftlt 
{«fdo) bas giyen them the wame penoiud sppeAranoe. 

AetthnaniL IndeC dat after credibile eti, e£ note^ 6. 6. 

JSSorum refera to tbe 6*n]& Toa (inde£ sobject^ <£ qnieecai^ G. 
SI6) maj diBOOYer the religion of the Ganla (among the BrittmB) 
in their foll belief of the aame saperBtitiona. So Gaea. R 6. 6, 13: 
diflciplina in Britannia reperta atqne inde in Gralliam tranalata esse 
ezistimatar; and he adds^ that thoee who wiehed to gain a mtHre 
perfect knowledge of the Dniidical system sti]l went from Ganl to 
Britun to leam. Sharcfi Torner thinka^ the system most haye 
been introdnced into Britain finom the East (perhapa India) hj the 
Fhenidana^ and thence propagated in GkuL Hi& Ang. Saz., B. I, 
cbap. 5. 

Pereuanane, See the same nse of the word, Hia. 5, 5 : eademqiie 
de infemis persoasio. 

Inr-periculU, The same sentiment is ezpreflsed by CMflar (B. 
O. 8, 19). 

FerociaA. In a good sense, coorage, c£ 31 : yirtos ac feroda. 

Pra^tfrun^prae se fenint^ i e. exkibiL 

Ut quoe, Ut qui, like qui alone^ is foUowed bj the snbj. to ez- 
presB a reason for what precedes. It maj be rendered bj beeauae 
or einee with the demonstratiye. So quippe cui placuieset, 18. Ct 
Z. 566 and H. 519, 3. 

Oalloe JloTuiBse, C£ G. 28. 

Otio, Opposed to hellia, peaee. — Aminsa virtute, AbL abfl^ 
denoting an additional circumstance. C£ 2: exptdsie-^ofeaaoriiut;, 
note.— 0/tm limits vietis, 

XIL Honestior, The more honorable (l e. the man of rank) m 
the ekarioteer, hia dependents fight (on the chariot). The rcTerse 
was true in the Trojan War. 

Faetionilme ^raAim^ufwdistrabwitur in factione& Dr., and 
Or. T. is fond of nsing simple for compaund yerbs. See note; 
22 ; also numerous ezamples in the Indez to Notes on the Hia- 
tories. 

Civitatibus. Dat for Gen. — Pro nobis. Abl. with prep. for 
dat EDallage. R. — Conventus. ConventioUf meeting. 

Coelumr-foedum, The fog and rain of the British Isles are still 
proyerbial. — IHerum ^atia^ etc C£ Caes. 518. 

Quod n «B and if, From the tendencj to connect sen- 
iejQoes bj relatives arose the use of qiu>d before certain con* 
iunctions^ particularlj «i, Tnerelj as a copulativc Cf 7«. 80*7' 
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alflo Frennd sub y. The fact alleged Id this senteDce ig as false 
as the philoBophy bj which it is explained in the next^ ct G. 46 : 
in ortua^ note. 

Bcilieet-<adit This explanation proceeds on the assamption 
that nigbt is canaed by the shadow of mountains, behind which the 
sun sete; and since these do not eidst in that level extremitj 
of the earth, the sun has nothing to set behind, and so tfaere is 
no night. The astronom j of T. is about of a piece with his natural 
philosophj, c£ 10. — Extrema-terrarum. Cf. note, 6 : inania 
honoris, 

jybn eriffunt, lit do not elevate the darkness^ L e. do not cast 
their ehadow so high {infraqiie-<;adit), as the skj and the stars ; 
hence the j are bright (clara) through the night ! I Plin j also 
supposed the heavens (above the moon) to be of themselves per- 
petuaUj* luminouB, but darkened at night bj the shadow of the 
earth. K. H. 2, 7. 

JPraeter, Beyond. Hence either hendea or exeept Here the 
latter. — Fecundum, More than patiena, fruitful even. — Proveniunt, 
Ang. eome forward. 

JFert^urunif etc This is also affirmed bj Strabo, 4, 5, 2, but 
denied bj Cic. ad Att 4, 16, 7, and ad Diy., 7, 7. The modems 
decide in £a,yor of T. and Strabo, though it is onlj in incon- 
siderable quantities that gold and silver haye eyer been found m 
Britain. 

Margarita, The neuter form of this word is seldom used, neyer 
bj Oicera See Freund sub y. 

Rvbro mari, The Hed Sea of the Greeks and Bomans em 
braoed both the Arabian and the Persian Gulfs ; and it was in th« 
latter eepeciallj, that pearls were found, as thej are to this daj. 
C£ Plin. IT. H. 9, 54: praecipue laudantur (margaritae) in Persieo 
mnu maris rubru For an explanation of the name (Bed Sea), see 
Anthon'8 Claasical Dictionar j. 

Es^fnUsa dnt, Cast out, L e. ashore, hy the waves. Subj. 
in a Bubordinate clause of the oratio obliqua. H. 531 ; Z. 

603. 

Naturamr^variiiam^ A yerj characteristic sentence, both for 
iti antithesis and its satire. 

Xm. Ipei Britanni, Ipsi marks the tranution fi*om the 
oountrj to the people, cf. ipsos Germanos^ G. 2. 

Obeunt properlj applies onljto munerOf not to trihuta and delec' 
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imn, whieh would require toUraitU or Bome kindied yerb. Zengina 
H. 904, L 2 ; Z. 775. 

Jgitwr^now, In the first sentence of the section the author 
has indioated hiB purpoee to speak of the people of Britain. And 
now in purtuance of thai deaiffn, he goes back to the oommenoe- 
ment of their history, as related to and known bj Ihe Bomana. 
C£ note, G. 28. 

JHmu, 0£ note, G. 28: D. Jolius. For JuliuB Caesar's cam" 
paigns in Britain, Bee Caes. B. G. 4, 21. seq. ; 5, 5. seq. ; Straba. 
lib. 4^ Ac. , 

Con^Uium. His adoice (to his Buccessor). See Ann. 1, 11.« 
Praeceptum. A command (of Augustua^ which Tib. affected to hold 
Bacred). Ann. 1, 77 ; 4, 37. 

C Cae9arem, Caligula» c£ 4^ note. — Agit<i88e, etc c£ 89. Hi& 
i, 15; Suet Calig. 44. 

Ni-fuiMent. Cf. Ni^ 4, note. The ellipsis maj be supplied 
thus: he meditated an invasion of Brit and.tmmZc? have invaded it, 
had he not been velox ingenio^ etc. But in idiomatic Eng. ni»but. 
Of course fuisset is to be supplied with velox ingenio and mobUis 
poenitentiae. AL poenitentia. ButcontrarytotheMSS. Mobilis ogreeA 
with poenitentiae (c£ Liy. 81, 32: celerem poenitentiam), which is 
a qunlifying gen. Gr. 211. B. 6. Lit ofrepentance easy to be moved. 
Bender : fickle of purpose. 

Auctor operie. Auctor fuit rei adverBus Britannos gerendae et 
feliciter gestae. Dr. See on the same subject Suet. Claud. 17. — 
Asmmpto Ve^pasianOt c£ Suet Yesp. 4. H. 8, 44. 

Quod-fuit Yespasian^B participation in the war against Brit 
wos the oommencement of his subsequent brilliant fortunes. 

Monstraius fatitf i. e. a fatis» by the fatet. The ezpression ia 
borrowed perhaps from Yirg. Aen. 6, 870: Ostendent t&mB hune 
tantum /o^o. 

Xiy. Consularium^ C£ note on it, 8. — Aulus Plautiue. Ann. 
18, 82; Dio. 60, Id.-^Ostoritts jScapuIa. Ann. 12, 31-39.— Proanmo^ 
se. Romae. 

Veteranorum eolonia. Camolodunum. Ann. 12, 32. KowOol- 
chester. Dr. — JEt reges. Kinga alao, i. e. besides other means.— 
Ut veterCf etc. .So in the HSS. and^arliest editions. KhenannB 
transferred ut to the plaoe before haberet which it occupies in 
the common editions. But no change is necessary. Kender: 
thai tn accordance toiih their established cuslom^ the Jioman people 
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mighi haue hings <dso aa ihe instrumenis of reducinff (the Biitons) to ' 
slavery, 

IHdita Gallui, Cf. Ann. 12, 40: arcere liostem satis habe- 
bat — Parta a prioribtts. The acquieitions (conquests) of his prc- 
decessora, 

Aucti offunL Of erdarging the houndarie» of his government 
Officium is iised in a like sense, Caes. B. C. 3, 6 : Toti officio mari- 
timo praepositns, eta So Wr. ; Or. and Ddd. tindei-stand by it 
yoing beyond the mere performance of his duty, It was his duty to 
protect his province: he enlarged it — Quaereretur, Subj. in a 
relatiye clause denoting a purpose. H. 500 ; Z. 667. 

Veraniue, Ann. 14, 29. — Faullintta, Ann. 14, 29-30. 

Monam instUam, Kow Anglesey. But the Mona of Caesar is 
the Isle of Man, called by Pliny Monapia, The Mona of T. wag 
the chief seat of the Druids, hence ministrantem vires rebellibuSf 
ibr the Druids animated and led on the Briton troops to battle. 
T. has given (Ann. 14, 30) a yery graphic sketch of the mixed 
iQultitude of armed men, women like furies, and priests with hands 
uplifted in prajer, that met Paullinus on his landing, and, for a 
time, well nigh paraljzed his soldiers with dismay. In the same 
connezion, he speaks also of the human sacrifices and other bar- 
barous rites, which were practised by our Briton Fathers in honor 
Df their gods. 

XV. Interpretando, By putting their ovm, i e. the worst con- 
struction upon them, 

JHx facilp^fsMiie, A frequent form of expression in T., ad Grae- 
oorum consuetudinem. Dr. See B. Exc 24. 

Singulo»-bino8. Distributives—on« /or each tribe — two for each 
tribe, 

Aeque-aeque, like Greek oorrelatives ; alike fatal to their 
Bubjects in either case, So 6/iotus /i4y and dfxolas 8c, Xen. Mem. 1, 
6, 18; Vht Symp. 181. C. 

Alterius maniM eenturioneSf alteritts servos, This is the reading 
^f the latest editions (Dr. Wr. Or. and R.), and the best MSS., 
though the MSS. differ somewhat: CenturionSy tlie hands (instru- 
ments) of the one, and servants, the hands of the other, added insult 
to injury, For the use of manus in the above sense, reference ia 
made to Cic in Ver. 2, 10, 2*7: Comites illi tui delecti manus 
erant tuae. So the eenturions of the legate and the servants of the 
procurator are said by our author to have robbed the Briton 
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fen^ PlTMaUgaB af his kingdom and hu palaoe, AniL 14, 81« wU^ 
k tlie best eommentaiy on the paaBage before hb. 

Ab i^maoiM. Sy the feeble and cowardly. Antathetio to ybr- 
Herem, In haitU, it it the brmer that plundere ut; hut new (it ia 
a apedal aggraTation of onr Boffenngs^ that) hy tke ^hle and eom- 
ar^y, Ae. So in contemptt thej call the yeterans, cL 14: vete- 
nmarwn eoionia; 32: aenwn eolonia. 

Tantmn limiti pro patria ; as if ^t waa f or their eountrif onl/ 
they knew not how to die: 

Si eeae, etc, i. e. in eompariaon with their own numbers. 

Patriam-parentei, §e, eauaae helli eaae, 

Beeestiuet. Obaerye the snbj. in the anbordinate clansos of tha 
oratio obliqaa thronghont this chapter. H. 631 ; Z. 608. 

Neee-paveaeerawt, This yerb wonld haye been an imperatiTe in 
the oratio recta, Z, 603, a Neoe is appropriate either to the imp. 
or the Bubj. 

XYL Inttineti^ i. e. fdrore quodam afflatl Dr. For a fuller 
aooount of this reTolt^ see Ann. 14^ 31-38; Dio. 62, 1-13. 

B<mdicea. Wife of Flrasatagiis^ king of the Iceni When oon* 
qnered, she ended her life bj poison, Ann. 14^ i1. 

JEzpugnatia praemdiia, Haoing atormed the fortreasea, The 
force of ex in this word is seen in that it denotes the aetual 
earrying of a place bj asaaolt, whereas oppugnatw only denotea 
the aasaolt itselt So ^K-itoXtopicnbtis^tdken in a siege, voXiopKi^^i^ 
i^besieged. 

Ipaam, eoloniam, C£ note 14 : Teteranomm colonia. 

In harharia^mqaakiiB inter barbaros esse Bolet R. Exc 25. 

Ira etvietoria, Hendiadya. Bender: Nor did they in tbe es> 
eitement of victory omitf etc So Dr. R. and Wr. Ira may, how- 
OTer, refer to their long cheriahed reaentment, Ira oausam, vietoria 
facultatem ezplendae saeTitiae denotat. Kit. — Quod niai, And 
Iiadnot, etc C£ note, 12: quodai, 

Patientias, Most Latin authors WQuld haTO said: ad patien- 
tiam. B. Patientia heTe^^msuhmiaaion, 

Tenentihua-pleriaque, Though mang atill retained, i, e. did not 
l^j down their arma, 

Propiua, Al. propriua, But that is purely oonjectural. AdT. 
tor adj., cl ultra, 8 ; longe, 6>— propior, like the propior eura of 
OTid. Metamor. 13, £78. Bender: a more urgent fear, Scmie 
would connect propiua with agitabat notwith&tandiug its remote 
position. 
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BuM qw>qtte, Ei$ own al$o, se. as well as thAt of lh« Emplre. 

Jhtnus, se. aequa H. 444, 1. c£ 4 : aeriut, note. 

Delictfa-novua. A stranger to their fatdts, CL SiL Ital. 6, 254: 
noYiisqTie dolori. 'Wt, Ct Bot Lex. Tae. Datimte, 

JPoenitentiae mitior, i e. mitior erga poemtentiamy or fadlior 
erga poenitentes. Poenitentiae dat of objeet 

Compoeitia prioribus, Hamng restored tkinge to their former 
quiet state. 

Nvili&-experimenti8, Uhdertaking no military expeditioM, Or. 
■^Ceutrorum. G£ 6, note. 

Comitate^tenuit. **Retained tke province hy a poptdar mamur 
of adminietering the ffovemm^nt.** Ky. — CurancU. Note, H. 1, 52. 

Jgnoeeere. Properlj not to notice^ hence to view with indulgenee^ 
to indulge in, 

Vitiis hlandientibue. The reference is to the luxurious ani vi- 
eious pleaiures of the Bomana^ which enerrated the Britons» ef. 21, 
at cloae, where the idea is brought out more fully. 

Cmn-laeeiviret. Cum^^^nee. Hence the subj. 

Preeario. C£ note, G. 44. — Mox, cf. note 4. 

VelutpacH implies a tadt compact. It was understood between 
them, that the armj were to enjoj their libertj ; the general, bis 
life. Supplj sunt with pacti, Dod. and Wr. suppl j essent ; but 
the j read haec for et before seditio contrarj to the best MSS^ 

Et seditio, Et^and so, AL haec seditio. 

Stetit, Not stopped, but stood, as in our phrase : stood them in 
60 much. So Ovid : Multo sanguine — yictoida sietit And T. TTia, 
8, 53 : Majore damno — ^yeteres civium discordias reipublicae atetisse. 
Render: eost no hhod. Br. 

PettUaniia. InMihordination. — Nisi qttod, but^ cf. 6. 

Bolanus. If the reader wishes to know more of the officers 
named in this chapter, for Turpilianus, see Ann. 14, 39. His. 1, 6 ; 
Trebelliua, His. 1, 60 ; Bolan^is, Ann. 15, 3. His. 2, 65. 79. 

Caritaiem — auctoritatis, "Sad eonciliaied affection as a svhstU 
tutefor ctuthority.** Kj. 

XVIL Jtecuperavit. Al. reeiperavit. The two forms are wiitten 
indiscriminatelj in the MSS. The word maj express either the re- 
eoverj of what was lost, or the restoration to health of what was 
diseased. Either would make a good sense here. Cf. chap. 5 ; also 
Cic. PhiL 14, 13 : repvbliea recuperata, Or. renders aeguired again, 
se. what had preyiouslj belonged, as it were, to him, rather than to 
the bad emperors who had preceded him. 
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FMiui Gerialit, G£ note, S.—BrigatUuM, Gt H. 3, 45; Ana 
12, 82. Their territorj embraoed Camberland, WeBtmorelimd, 
Loneaebire, Dorham and Yorkahire. 

Aut vietoria anU hello, L e. either received their submission txfter 
tke vidory, ot involved them in the ealamities of toar. Aut-aut 
generally adyersatiYe— either — or on the contrarj. Velr^el only 
digYmotiTe— wbetheiv-or. Cf. note on yel-yel, G. 15. 

AUerius, Anotber, tban Julius FrontinuB» L e. bj implication, 
<me different from bim, less hrave and great, Qt Hia. 2, 90 : tan* 
qoam apad alteriua eiyitatis senatnm; 3, 13, note. Alius is the 
word nfioally appropriated to expreas tbia idea. Alter generally 
impliea a retemhlance between contrasted cbjects. See Frennd. 
ady. 

Obruisset-^tusiinuit, Tbese worda primarilj refer to pbysical 
energiesy and are exactlj eovaa^j&rpsm^^-HsrusJt^ed-sustained, 

Q^antum lieebat limita vir magnus : as greai a man, at it wom 
permitted bim to be, restricted aa be was in bis resonrcea^ perbapa 
by tbe parsimonj of tbe Emperor. On Julius Frontinufl, c£ H. 4^ 
89. He waB the Iriend of Fliny tbe Younger (Plin. £p. 9, 19) aiid 
tberefore probablj of Tacitua. Hia booka on Stratagema, and on 
tbe Aqueducts of Kome are still extant — Super, oyer and aboye^ 
L e. besides, 

XYHL Agentem, sa excubias or stationem^^stationed in, c£ 
Hi& 1, 47 : copiafl) quae Lugduni agebant Ala, C£ note, H. 1, 64 

Ordovicum civiias. Situated oyer against the Island Monai 
norib of tbe Siluresy L e. in tbe nortbern part of wbat is now 
Walea. 

Ad-verterentur. Were tuming tJiemselves (middle sense) towardM, 
L e. looking to orfor. Occasionem^ An opportunity^ sc to attack 
tbe Romans in tbeir security. AL lUerentur. 

Quibus-erat. TJiey who tnshed for toar. Greek idiom for qui 
bellum yolebant. See Kubner'B Greek Gram. 284, 10, c, cf. His. 8, 
48: yolentibus fuit^ etc, and note, ibid. In Latin, the idiom oo- 
curs chiefly in Sallust and T. See Z. 420, and H. 387, 3. . 

Ac-opperiri. Al. aut by conjecturc But ac^ac tamen^ and 
yet. C£ Ann. 1, 86 : exav4:torari — ac reiineri sub vexillo. 

Transvecta. AL transacta. Cf. His. 2, 76: abiit et traMveeiwn 
est tempus. Only T. uses the word in reference to time. 

Artimm«cohortes or manipuli, cf. Ilis. 1, 6: multi numeri. 
This use of the word is post-Augustan. Cf. note, Ilis. 1, 6. 

Tarda et coniraHa. In appos. with the foregoing claiises=a 
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eiremnstanee» caleulaUd to retard and oppose him in eonmenein^ 



PUriBque^ so. of the inferior officers. They thought it best that 
thoee partB of the country, whoee fidelitj was qucstionable {sutpeetd) 
fihould be Becured bj garrisons (cmtodirt), Potius is an adj. and 
goes with videbatur^t teenved preferahle, 

Zegionum vexUlie, Some understand this of yeteran soldierEi 
who had seryed out their time (twenty jears), but were stiU eul 
vexUlii (not dismiased). So B. and W. Others of parts of th? 
l^ons detached for a seafion sub yexillis (under separate standards) 
So Gronoyius. The word seems to be used in both senses. See 
note, H. 1, 81. 

In aequum, Into the plain. Aequus, prim. level, hence oequor, 
sea. 

> Erexit aciem, Led hia troops up the steep, So His. 8, 71: cri 
gunt aciem per adyersum collem. 

Ae-ceteris, And that a^cording as the first enterprises went (cf. 
note, 5 : cessit), vxndd be the terror i7i the rest of his engagements. 
C£ H. 2, 20 : gnarus, ut initia helli provenissentf famam in ceterafore, 
AL fore universa, 

Possessione, Tdking possession, cf. 14. A possideref i, e. occu- 
pare, non o, possldere^ quod est occupatum tenere. Rit Forthe 
abL without a, c£ H. 2, 79 : Syria remeans. 

Ut in dubiis consiliis, sc. fieri solet Generals are not apt to be 
prepared beforehand for enterprises, not contemplated atall iu their 
original plans. 

Qid-exp^ahant. IVho were loohing out for {ex and specto) a 
fieet, for ships, in a word for the sea, i e. nayal preparations in 
general, instead of an attock bj land. The language is highly 
rhetorical. — Crediderint Liyy, Nepos and Tadtus use the perf. 
subj. after utf denoting a consequence, when a single, specific past 
act is expressed ; when a repeated or continued action, the imp. 
subj. Most writers use the imp. in both cases. See H. 482, 2, aud 
480 ; Z. 516 ; also Z. 504, Kote, and note H. 1, 24 : dederit, 

Officiomm amhitum, " Compliments of office,** "Ky, 

Plaeuisset. Subj. cf. note, 11 : t^ quos, 

Expeditionemr-continuisse. He did not call it a campaign or a 
mctorg to have kept the conquered in suhjection. 

Zaureatis sc litteris. It was customary to communicate the 
newB of yictory to the Emperor and Senate, by letters bound with 
bay leayes^ cf. lAy. 5, 28 : Utterae a Postumio laureatae pequuntui; 
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WithoQt lUUrae, it oocun only hore. Or. So in H. Z, *I1. T 
ayoidfl the technical ezpresBion and employs the word laureii, aeldoin 
UBed in thissense. 

DMmulatume. CC note^ 6. — Aestimantibiu, cf. aestimant^ 
11. The aBpiring» and especially the yain, may leam £rom this 
paaaage a lesaon of great practioAl Talae. Gompare also § 8, at 
the doee. 

XIX Aliefia experimaUa, The experience of othert. 

HihiL EUipsis of agere (which is inserted withont MB, authoritj 
in the common editions). So Ci& PhiL 1, 2 : Nihil per senatmn, 
etc. Ct G. 19 : adhve, note. 

Aaeire, aL aocire. To receive into regvlar serviee, The reference 
is to the transfer of soldiers from the raw recruits to the l^onsL 
So W. followed by Dr. R. and W, The ncxt clause implies^ tbat 
he took care to reoeiye into the service none but the best men 
{optimttm qt*emgw)f whom he deemed tnutworthy (fidisHmwn) jnst 
\b. proportion as thej were good. This nse of two snperlatiyes 
mntually related to each othcr, the former with guisque, is frequent 
in Latin and resembles the English use of two comparatiye^: the 
better, the more trustworthj. C£ Z. VlO» b. ; also notei, 3: promp- 
titsmua guiegue. 

JSxsequi^^vaare. A sense peculiar to the later Latin. Cic and 
Caes. use perseguL For a mmilar use of the word in the expression 
of a umilar sentiment^ see Suet Jul. 6t : Delicta neque obseryabat 
omnia neque pro modo ezsequebatur. Compare our word exe- 
cute. And mark the sentiment^ as a maxim-in the science of goy- 
emment. 

Severitatem commodare. W. with Dr. and B. make this an 
example of zeugma. And in its ordinarj acceptation (i. e. in the 
sense to give) the word eovnmodare certainly applies only to veniam, 
and not to severitatem. But commodare in its primarj signification 
means to adapt; and in this sense, it suits both of its adjnncts: Jle 
adapted (awarded) pardon to amall offences, aevere punishnent to 
great onea. So Wr. For the series of infinitiyes, c£ notes^ 5 : noaci, 
etc ; G. 80 : praeponere, etc, 

I^ec poena — eontentus esse. Nor was he always eontent wUhpun- 
ishmentf but oftener with repentance. Mere punishment without 
reformation did not satLsfy him ; reformation without punishment 
satisfied him better. See Dod. in loc Here too some haye oallod 
in the aid of zeugma. 
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Aftcticnmn, AL ezactionem. The fonner is the reading of the 
greater part of the MSS. and the later Grerman edition& Auctionem 
tributorum refers to the increased tribnte ezacted by Yeep. c£ 
Sueton. Yesp. 16: auxiase tributa proyinciia^ nonnullis et 
duplieasse. 

Munemm. DutieSf burdens, — Circunuiiia. C£ note» 2: expulns, 
etc., and 11 : amisaa yirtute. 

J^ctmque-eogebantur, The best Ternon we can give of this ob- 
Bcnre paeaage is as folloiTB: JFor ihey vfere compelled in moehery to 
sii by the cUmd granarieB and to buy eom needleedy (beyond what 
was neceesaiy, <£ note on vUro, G. 28» when thej had enough of 
their own) and to eell it at a Jixed price (prescribed bj the pur- 
chasers). It faas been made a question, whether the granaries of the 
Britonfl^ or thoee of the Romans are here meant. Dod., Br. and R. 
adyooate the Ibrmer opinion; Walch, Wr., Or., and Bit the latter 
Aooording to the former view, the Britons were often obliged to 
bny com of the Bomans, because they were forbidden to use their 
own, to supplj themselyes and their &milies ; according to the lat- 
ter, because they were required (as explained below) to carry their 
contributions to a quarter so distant from their own granaries^ that 
thej were &in to buj the oorn rather at some nearer warehonse of 
the Bomans. The selling at a ftxed priee is equallj intelligible oii 
either supposition. Or. following the best MSS. reads ludere pretiOf 
which Bit. has amended into colludere pretio. Ultro maj well 
enough be rendered moreover or even^ thus giying emphasis to 
emere, 

Jhvortia itinerum, Bye roade, ezplained hj avio, as longinquitaa 
is by rem4}ta, The object of requiring the people to convey their 
oontributions to such distant and inconyenient points^ was to com- 
pel them to buy of the Bomans» or to pay aknost an j sum of money 
to ayoid compliance. The reader of Cic. will remember in illustra- 
tion of this whole passage, the yarious arts to which Yerres is said 
to haye had recourse to enrich himselj^ at the expense of the people 
of his proyinoe (Cic. in Yer. 3, 72, and 82), such as refasing to aocept 
the oontributions they brought^ obliging them to buy of him at his 
own prioe, requiring tliem to carry supplies to poinfs most distant 
and difficult of acceas, ut veeturae difficultate ad quam vellent aeeti- 
mationem pervenirent, 

Omnibue, sc. et incolis et militibu^; paucie, sc praefectis aut 
publicanis. Br. 

JOonec-fieret, The subj. here denotes a purpose or objectin 
9 
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%^ Uie <s»s=:t vw.4 uqamn ^litenllv wMtftrlred}> For tfae mean- 
inf cf «MNL <£ ±i. Fof fmiMTitVt trtmMiHa, H. 2» 99; 8^ 61; 
F*y^:::>3L ss^ t. Tl:k i$ Waltbcr^s inteiprdvtiQiL I^ yn^ 
ssci. I>. as>d joeac c<c2>»^ VY migiit sofipoBe m ut^ Ua or tam to 
W V3iiers&»k>l wil!i •il.Vvssi/.a» v« miglit obtain perbaps a better 
ae»^ Tix. MMT crfr ^to tbe Boiixans) wnA a» liide annoytmee (firom 
tiie ttOBTX Ic tbe last ediiioa mmesiiiiigiras attadied to trmuurU 
{nmmmtd, scl imartaeked\ for iduch I nov find no snfficient 
aatboniT. Among the manT amendment^ irbidi baTO been ang 
ge^ed» tbe easest and best is that of Sosina^ foUowed bj Wexins^ 
I>abiMr, Or. and RiL, Tiz. placing lOaeetgUa trmuiU at the begin- 
ning of the nert chapter. But this docs Tiolence not only to MSL 
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ftuihority, but to Latin usage m making the adverb tU, 90 4U, €i9, 
foUow tania, In such a oonnection, tU mnst be a oonjunction« 
8o that, thoL See Frennd sub y. For the petf. snbj. cf. note, 18 : 
erediderint. 

Praesidiis eastellisqtie, Gordon, in hia Itinerarimn Septentrio* 
nale, fonnd more remains of Boman works in that part of Britain 
here referred to^ than in anj other portion of the Island. 

XXT. ITt-aesuescererU, In arder thcU they might heame habi' 
ttuUedf eta — In bellafaciles. Easily inclinedto wars. Ct Ann. 14^ 4: 
faeili ad gattdia. AL in bello, bello, and in bellum, — Otio. Seenote, 
11: otio. — Privatitn. As a private individual; publice, by publie 
authorityj and of course from the publie treasuryf c£ note G. 39 : 
pnblice. — Jam vero. Moreoverf cf. G. 14, note. 

AfUeferre. Wr. takes this word in its primaiy sens»— ^bear 
before, i e. cany beyond : he earried (advanced) the native talents 
of the Britons beyond the leaming of the OatUs. But there is no 
authority for such a use of the word, when followed bj the aca 
and dat It is doubtless used in its more ordinary sense ; and the 
preferenee which A. expressed for the genius of the Britons oyer the 
leaming of the Gauls, stimvlated them to greater exertions. It is 
somewhat curious to observe thus earlj that mutual emulation and 
jealousy, which has marked the whole history of Britain and France. 
The national vanitj of La Bletterie is sorelj wounded bj this re- 
mark of T. See his note in loco, also Murphy's. — Toga. C£ note 
on togatos, 9. 

Ui-concupiscerent. Ut=so thaty denoting a consequence. The 
yerb here denotes a continued or habitual state of mind. Hence 
the imp. subj. C£ note, 18: crediderit. 

Discessum, sc a patrum moribus ad yitia yaria. Dr. 

7)e/e7imm^a>-"il]a, quibus animi leniuntur. Dr. Oharms, blan- 
dishments. C£ H. 1, 77. The word is not found in Cic. or Caes. 

Humanitas. Civilizaiion, refinement. Compare the profeasor* 
ships of humanity in European Universities. 

Pars servitviis. For the sentiment, d His. 4, 64 : voluptatibua^ 
quibus Bomani plus adversus subjectos, quam armis valent. Gum 
f^^ehile, although. Hence the subj. 

XXIL Tertiiis-anntts. ITiird campaign. 

Taum. The Frith of Tay. — Nationihus. Here synonymous with 
gentes ; sometimes less comprehensiye, cC note, G. 2. 

Pactione acfuga. Al. aut fuga» but without authority. There 
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are bat tuo distiiiot danfleB marked hy aut-atU: eitker takm S| 
a»»mU w abantUmed hy eapitulaHan andJKffkt. 

Nan^firmabantwr, Hiis cUiifle aasigns a reasos, 'wby Ibe Bo- 
maos were alle to make frequent Borties {erebrae eruptumes), yiz. 
aappliea of proviaion so abmidant^ aa to be proof against blockade. 

Mara» cMdionie, A protraeted eiege, or bloehade, 

Anrntie copiis. Supplies for a year, This is the primary sig- 
nification of ofinvtM ; that of omr word amnwd is eeeondary, 

/ntftfpuiia-^aeaw^iosshibema qnieta ac tata ab hoefibns. Fac. 
and "EoT.^Irriiiit bcffied. Seldom applied to persons by proee 
writerai C£ H. 4^ 82. 

Penmre, R remarks a pecoliar fondness in T. for the tLee of 
the simple yerb instead of the compoand, e. g. misaa for omiaBa» 
sistens for reeistenfl^ flammare for inflammare^ eta 8o here pensare 
^ eomp eneare. C£ 12: trahuniurf note. 

A^fidui, sc laadis — per ayiditatem laadis et gloriaeL £.: A. 
neyer in his eagemess for glory arrogated to himself the honor of 
the achieyementB of others. — Seur^eeu, Every one, whether eeniurvm. 
or praefeet (oommander of a legion, c£ note, H. 1, 82.)^ vnu wre to 
have in him an impartial vitnees to hie deede, 

Aeerbior, c£ note on durius, 16. — Apud qttosdamssa qaibasdflm. 

Seeretum et rilentium, Jteserve and silence. So W. and Kj. 
Bat R. and Dr. : private intervietos (to be sammoned to which by 
some commanders was alanningX and neyleet of the usual saivtth 
tions in publie (which was also often a token of displeasare on the 
part of a saperior offioer). The former is the more simple and 
obyioaa^ thoagh it mast be confessed that the latter is fiiyored by 
the usas loqaendi of T., in regard especially to secrefum, cf. 89 ; 
Ann. 8, 8, where seereto is opposed to palam; aod Hi& 4, 49: in- 
ccrtam, qaoniam seereto eorum nemo oo^t/. 

XXIIL Obtirzndis. Securing possession of. — Pateretur, sa 
terminam inveniri. — In ipsa Brit, In the yery naiure or stractore 
of the island, as described in the seqaeL See Or. in loa 
Oota et Bodotria. Frith of Gyde and Frith of Forth. 

Bevectae, i. e. the nataral carrent being driven back by the tide 
fi*om the sea on either side. Angusto-spatio. It is now cat across 
by a ship canal. 

Pr<^ior «tn2«»->peninsula on the soath side of the FrithB^ d 
note on sinus G. 1, and 29. Sintu refers particalariy to the eurved 
horder on this side the aestuariea. This bordcr (wherever the fritts 
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weM> Bo narrow as to reqnire it), as well aa the narrow ialhmiu^ 
waa occapied and secared (tenebiUur) hy garrisona. 

XXIV. yave prima, TTie first Roman thip thai ever visited 
ihose ahores, &o Br., Br., etc. 27te /oremoat »hip, sc, A. himself, 
foUowed hj others in a line. So Kitter. Wr., and some others under- 
fctand it of a yojage from Mome, where they suppose him to haye 
passed the winter, and whence he croased oy^r to Britain hy the 
tarliett yessel in the spring. W. and B. make prima eqaiyalent to 
an ady. and render: croasing oyer for ike firtt time hj ship. Or. 
also makes primof^^tum primum, 

Copiis, Here troops with their eqm^meni&*^/orcei, cf. 8 : majo* 
rihos copiis. — Medio sita Ijing between, not midway between. E. 
— In 8pemr-/ormidinem, More with the hope of inyading Ii'eland, 
than throagh fear of inyasion by the Irish. — Valentissimam partem, 
yiz. Gaul, Spain and Britain. 

JHiscuerit The subj. here denotes the aim or .purpose of the 
projector : it would haye done so in his view, 

Invicem/^^aiL adj. mutual. — Nostri maris. The Mediterranean. 

Differuni : in melitts, The authorities dififer greatly as to the 
reading, the pointing and the interpretation of this passage. Some 
copies omit tn. Others insert nec before it Some phice the pauso 
before in mdius, others after. ' Some read differt, others differunt, 
Nee in melitts would perhape give the better sense. But the read- 
ing is purely conjectural. I haye giyen that^ which, on the whole, 
seems to rest on the best authority, and to make the best sense. 
The sense is: the soilf climate, dsc, do not differ much /rom those 
o/ Britain. JSut that the haxbors and entrances to the eountry are 
better^ (Ut differ /or the better, differre in mfilitu), «r. ascertained 
through the medium o/ the merchantSf who resort thither /or trade 
(for Irdand had not yet^ Hke^ritain, been ezplored by a Boman 
army), So Wr. and ]>dd. On tn melius, see note H. 1, 18. Or. and 
Eit make the comparison thus: the harbors and enti*ances are 
better known, than the soil, climatCy &Q. The common interpreta* 
tion is: the harbors» <&&, of Irehmd are better known, than those 
of Britain. But neither of these interpretations accounts for the 
position of melius ; and the last is in itself utterly incredible. 

Ex A>, sc A. •PasB. and Br. understand it of the Irish chie^ and 
infer that T. had been in Brit But A. is the subject of the next 
sentenoe without the repetition of his name, as it would haye beeu 
repeoted, if this aentence referred to another. 
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XXy. AmpUxus, Some sapply beUo, as in IT : bello ampl6XQ& 
But better : embracing in hU plan of aperations, i. e. extendinff 
Atf operations U> thote tribea, 

Hoetili» exercitu*. AL hostili exerdtu. But koitilie exercitus m 
the MSS. and earliest editioD& — In/eeta is here actiye : hostile if»- 
roads o/ the enemjfs /orees. 

Jn partem virium. For^ i. e. a« a part o/ Ms/orce, 

Impelleretur, vaa bome on with rapid and resistless power. 

Pro/unda-adversa. C£ note, 6 : inania honoris. 

Jiixti copiis et laetiti<i, Uniting their stores and their pleasures, 
L e. their respectiye means of entertoinment For mixti, c£ 4: 
loeum-miztmn. For copiis in this sense, 22: annnis copiis. For 
the other sense, Tiz. forces^ 24 : copiis, ncie. 

Sine-hine—on this side — on tJiat. C£ note G. 14: illum^lam, 
— Vietus. AL aueius, 

Ad manus et armcL Aog. to armA, 

OppugnoMe depends on /ama. Their preparations were great. 
Rumor as usual (u^ mos^ etc) represented them still greater; for 
the rumor went abroad, that the Caledonians had commeneed offenr 
siee operatious {oppuffnasse vltro). — Castella adorti is the means by 
whieh they metum addiderant, i. e. h<id inspired additiondl /ear, 

Pluribus agmifKtbus, In several divisions. Accordingly it la 
added : diviso et ipse, A himsel/ also, L e. as well as the Britona^ 
hating divided, etc. 

Agmen (from ago^ properly a body of men on the march.^ 
SxercituSy under military drill (exerceo.) 

XXVI. Quod ubif eto. When this vtas known, etc Latin 
writers, as well as Greek, generally link their sentences^ chaptera^ 
d^, more cloeelj together, than English. Hence we are often 
obliged to render their relatiTe by our demonstratiYe. See Z. 803. 
Ubi, here ady. of time, as in 20, 88, et passim. 

Certabant Not /ought with the enemy, but vied with each 
other. So below: utroque-certante. Hence followed hj de gloria) 
not pro gloria, which some would sub^tititte' for it : seeure /or (in 
regard to) sa/ety, they vied with eaeh rf?f?i^'fi rfifffrrf , U (or tn) 
glory, With j>ro sai%Ue, c£ His. 4^ 58 : pro me securior. 

Srupere, SaUied/orth, sc from the camp. 

Utroque exereitu, Each of the two Roman armies. 

Qmd, C£ 12) notc — Debellatwn, lit the war would haye bees 
fonght eni; i. e. ended. 
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XXYIL Oujtu refers to victaria in the previous sectlon (c£ quod 
26, note) : inapirit^d by the conscioumesa and the glory of this vietory. 

Modo oaiUi. Ck>mpare the Bentiment with 25 : specie pmden- 
tinm, eto. 

Arte-raMj al. arte uaoi rati by conjectnre. Bnt T. is fond of 
»vch ellipses: Jlie BritonSy thinking it voae not by euperior bravery, 
InU by favoring circumstancea (on the part of the ROmans) and the 
akill of their eommander (sc. that they had been defeated). Rit. 
reads superatL 

Utrimqite. Both the Romans and the Britons ; the Romans ez- 
cited by their yictory^, the Britons bj their coetibns ac sacrificiis. 

Disceasum. They aeparated, yiz. after the battle and at the 
dose of the campaigu. 

XXVIIL Cohora Usipiorum. See same story, Bio Cass. 66, 
20. 

Adaetis. Forced on board. — ^^«mi^anf^-sgnbemas ie, to avoid 
sameness, with gubernaioribus, Br. R. sapposes that having but 
one pilot left^ only the yessel on which he aailed was rowed, while 
the others were towed by it ; and this rowing under his direction ia 
ascribed to him. Some MSS. and many editions read remigrante, 
whicb some translate : making his escapCf and others connect with 
inUrfediSy and suppose that he also was slain in tr jing to bring back 
his boat to shore. Whether we read remigante or remigrante, the 
signification of either is unusual. 

JPraeveliebantur. Sailed along the coast (in sight of land). 

Inopiae is goyerned by eo, which is the old data^o such a 
degree. — Ad eztremum^^at laat. 

Vescerentur followed by the acc H. 419, 4. 1) ; Z. 466. For 
the imp. oubj. cf. note 21 : tU-coneupiscerent. 

AmisHa-navibus. This is regarded by some as proof that eUl 
the steersmen were slain or escaped. Br. answers, that it may refer 
only to the two ships that were without steersmen. 

Suicvis. A people of Northem Germany (G. 88, seq.) whither, 
after having circumnavigated Britain, the Usipii came. — Mbx, sub- 
Kquently, some having escaped the SueyL 
^ Per commerda. In trade, c£ same in 89. 

Nostram ripam, The Gallic bank of the Rhine, which was thiT^ 
border of the Roman Empire, cf. G. passim. 

Quo9-^ndiciumr4llustravit. Whom the account of so wonderful 
au odventure rendered illustrious. The rule would require tho 
suly. H. 601, L 2; Z. 661 
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yyr^- ImUto aesUUU, i. e. in the begiimii^ of the next tqiii' 
mer (tbe 7th campaign, c£ 25: auiate, qua uxtum, et&X ^ ^ 
whole hifitory ahowB. See eepecasJlj proximo armo, 34 Henee tbe 
propriety of commencing a new section here. The common 6ditioD» 
b^in it below : Igitur, etc 

PUrique. Cf. note on it^ 1. — Forti%m virorum. MUitar$ 

Amhiiioae, vfith affected fortitude, staieally, — i2ur«M— eontra, on 
the eorUrary, ahowing the antith. be ween cmUntiote and per kanenta. 
— Per lamenia, cf. 6 : per caritatem. — Iffityr, c£ 13, note. 

Quae-faeeretFm^xii ea faoeret. H. 500 ; Z. 667. 

Incertwn is exphiined bj fluribus locie. Bender : general alarm. 
— ^^'^^pAli^o-Hsine impedimentia^ armissolis inatracta Fac. and For. 
— Montem Orampitun. Now Orampian hiU$, 

Cruda-eenectue. Cf. Virg. Aen. 6, 304 : sed cruda deo Tiridisqtte 
Beneotufl. Orudus is rarelj fonnd in this sense ezcept in the poets. 
Orudus properly— -bloody (eruor, cruidus); hence the suooeasiYe 
ngnifications» raw, nnripe, fresh, yigorous. — Sua (2?eora»praemia ob 
Tirtutem bellicam aooepta. £. Any and all badges of distinetum, 
espedally in arms. Wr., Or. and Dod. 

XXX. Causas heUu Ezplained by univern serviiuiis eacpertet 
below, to be the deienoe of their liberties. In Uke manner, nosirean 
nseessitatem is ezphdned bj null€ie ultra ierras : there is no retreat 
for us, etc — Animu*, Conjidenee, 

Proeliumr^rma. T. has a passion for pairs of words^ especially 
nouns^ of kindred signiJiecUion. See examples in Index to His- 
tories; and in this chapter, «pem ac subsidium; recessus ac simtt; 
obsequium ae modesiiam, 

Priores pugnae, sc. in whieh the Caledomana took bo part — 
Pugnae is here, by a figure put for the combatants thmselYefi^ who 
are represented as looldng to the Caledonians^ as a kind of eorpa 
de reserYe, or last resouree. 

JSo^ Por ihat reeuon. The best things are always kept guarded 
and eonoealed in the penetralicL There maj also be a referenoe to 
a faet stated bj Caesar (B. G. 5, 12), that the inhabitants of th« 
interior were aborigines^ while those on the coast w^e immigrantei 

Terrarumr^extremos. The remotest of men and last of freemen. 
— Reeessus-^famae, Our very remoteness and obscurity. This is - 
the most conmion and perhaps the most simple translation, makmg 
stmus /afMO»— eedusion in respect to fame. Perhape^ ^wcYer, it 
aooords as well with the usual signification of the words^ and bettei 
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with the oonnezion and spirit of the speech, to take nniM fcmae in 
the sense, retreat of glory, ot gloriout retreat, So "Wr. His inter- 
pretation of the passage and its connexion is aafollows: tmrverp 
remotenesa and awr glorious retreat have gtiarded tu till this day, 
BtU now thefurthett extremity of Brit, is laid open (L e. our retreat 
is no longer a safegoard) ; and every thing unknown ii esteemed great 
(u e. thifl safeguard also is remoyed — ^the Romana in our midst no 
longer magnify ouretrength). Kit encloses the clause in brackets» 
aa a glosa. He renders sinusfamaef bosom offame, fame being per- 
sonified as a goddess. K., Dr., Or. make/amae datiye after defendit 
■«has kept bcuk from fame, 

8ed nidlajam, etc But now all the above grounds of confi- 
dence— our remoteness, our glorj, our greatness magnified bj the 
imagination of our enemies» from the yerj fact that we were un- 
known to them — all these are remoyed ; we haye none behind us 
to fall back upon, as our oountrymen in former battles haye leaned 
upon us — and we are reduoed to the necessity of self-defence and 
self-reliance. The sed seems to be antithetio to the whole as far 
back as priores pugnae; whereas nunc is oppoeed only to the 
dause which immediately precedes it^ and oonstitutes an antithesls 
within an antithesis. 

InfestioreSj sc. quam fluctus et saxa. 

JSffugeris, CC note 6. 19: non invenerit; also aatiaverit j^ist 
below. 

M mare. ^Et^^so, Cf. note, G. 11. 

Opes atque inopiam, Abs. for conc.»>rich and poor nations. 

Falsis nominibua is by some connected with rapere. But better 
with appellant. They call thinga by fcUse nam^ yiz. plund^, em- 
pire; and desolationj peace. 

XXXI. -4nno«=-annonam, yearly produce^ cf. G. 14: expectare 
annum. So often in the Poets. — Infrumentum. For supplies. The 
reading of this dause is much disputed. The text follows that of 
■W. and R. and is approved by Freund. For the meanmg of 
egerunt, cf. praedam egesseruntf H. 3, 83. 

SUvis-emuniendis-^yiiB per silyas et paludes muniendis. E. 

Setncl. Once for all^ G. 19. — Emit, sc. tributis pendendis; 
pascitf BC frumento praebendo. E. 

PortuSy qtdbus exercendis. W, and Br. explain this of collecting 
levenue at the ports (i. e. farming them), a thing unknown to the 
early Britons ; "Wr. of rowing, servile labor. Why not refer it to 
the amstruction or improvement of harbors ? By rendering exercefy 
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'kinff, imprmnng^ we xnake it appUcable alike to liarbora 
miDeB and fieldk — Reaervemur, Sabj. in a relatiye danse denoting 
a parpose. H. 600 ; Z. 667. 

PUuiere, Obflerye the ind., where we iise tlie potentiaL It ia 
especially frequent with jM»«tcfn, debeot <&c. Z. 518 and 519. 

Nonne impliea an aflSnnatiye answer. Z. 362, and H. 346, n. 1. 2). 

In poenitentiam, aL in praeeentiain. The general idea is esseii* 
Ually the aame with either reading. Non in praeienti am" * n ot to 
oUain owr freedom for the present merely, Non in poenitentiam^ 
not about to obtain our freedom m^rdy to regret t^ L e. in snch a 
manner aa the Brigantea» who forthwith loet it bj their soeordia. 

XXXn. NiH «i^nisi forte, cf. note, G. 2 : nisi ea. patna. 

Pudet diciu, The snpine after pudet is fonnd only here. Qoin- 
tilian however has pudendum dictu, C£ Or. in loc ; and Z. 441. 
443. 

Commendentf etc Although they give up their hlood to (L e. 
ehed it in eupport of) a foreign tyrant — Tamen is antithetic 
to lieet : although they give, yet longer enemieSf than elaves (ot 
Rome). 

Metue-est, It ie fear and terror (sc that keep them in subjee- 
tion), toeak bonda of affection, 

Hemoveria-^nerint. Fut perf. C£ note, G. 28 : induleeris, 

NvUa-aut alia, Some of the Roman soldiers had lost all attach- 
ment to conntrj and oonld not be said to haye anj oountry; others 
had one, but it was not Britain, it was far away. 

Ne terreat, The third person of the imperative is for the most 
part ayoided in ordinarj- langut^e ; and the pres. subj. is used in 
its stead. Z. 529, Note. 

Noatraa mantu, « e. those ready to join us and aid our arms, 
Tiz. (as he goeson to say), the Gauls and Germans, as well as the 
Britons now in the Roman ranks. — Tamquam^uet as (tamr-guam). 
Dod. renders, jt^st aa certainiy aa, 

VacucL — Destitute of soldiers. — Senum, sc. veterani et emeiitL 
Cf. note, 15. Aegra^^isaffected. Cf. R 2, 86. 

Hic duXf etc. Sere a general^ here an army (sc the Roman, 
awaits you) ; there tributeSf mineSy cfec. (and you must conquer the 
former or endure the latter — these are your only altematives). 

In hoc campo est. Depends on this battle field, — ^T. has laid out 
all his strength on this speech. It can hardly be matched for mar- 
tial force and sententious brevity. It breathes, as it should in the 
mcuth of a Briton, an indomitable spirit of liberty, and reminds 
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08, in manj featores^ of the conoentrated and fiery eloquenee, which 
has 80 often ronsed onr American Indians to defend iheir altars and 
reyeDge their wrongs. 

■XXXIIL Ui lyarbarU moris. AL et barbari moiis. Bnt com- 
pare 89 : nt Bomitiano moris erat; His. 1, 15 : nt moris est Snpply 
est here: aa is the custom of (lit to) harharians. , Z. 448, &*H. 402, L 

AgminOf sc conspiciebantur. — Procursu is the means hj which 
the gleam of armor was brought into yiew. 

Aeies, sc. Britannorum. The Jtoman armj- -was stiU within the 
camp, c£ munimentia coercitwmy below 

Coercitum — i qui coerceri potest The part used in the sense 
of a Terbal. So momtrcUuSy G. 81, which, Freund says, is Taeitean. 
The perf part pass. with negative prefix in often takes this sense. 
Z, 828. . Cl note, His. 5, 7 : inexhaustum. 

Octavua annus. This was Agricohi*s seventh svmmer in Britain* 
See note 29 : initio aestatis. But it being now later in the seasou, 
than when he entered Britaiu, he was now entering on his eighth 
year. Cf. Rit in loc. 

Vtrtttte-Momani. By the wdor and favoring 'atispicee of the 
Roman Empire. War was formerly carried on auspiciis Populi 
Rom. But after Augustus, auspiciis Imperatoris or Imperii Rom. 

JExpeditionibue-proeliia. These words deuote the tim£ of poeni- 
tyit {in or during so many, etc) — Patientia and labore are abL 
after opus. 

Terminos. Acc after egresai (H. 871, 4) : having transcendea 
the limits. Cf. Z. 387. ^ 

FamxLf rumore. Synonyms. Also caatris, armis. Cf. note, 30. 

Vota-aperto. Your vows and your valor noto havefree scope (are 
in the open field), cf. note 1 : in aperto. 

In frontem. Antith. to fugientibua. Hence :^ progredien- 
tibus. . 

Hodie. To^y^ L e. in our present cireumstances of proaperity, 
Wr. 

Nec-fuerit. Nor toill it have been inglorious^ sc when the thing 
fihall haye been done and men shall look back upon our achieye- 
ments. The fut. perf. is appropriate to such a conoeption« 

Naiura^ fine. Cf note, G. 45: illw usque natura. • 

XXXIV. Eortarer. lAteTBnjy I toould be exhorting you. Theuse 
of the imperf. subj. in hypothetical sentences, where we should use 
a plup. (I would have exhorted you), is frequent both in Greek and 
Latln. eyen when it denotes a complete past action, cf. Z, 525. 
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Wliett thie Action ib not completeip as here, the Latin form is at onei 
inore liTelj and more exact than the Knglifth. — Froxim<k onfM 
Thk same ezprenion maj Bignify either the next year» or the lasl 
year. Here of conrBe: ihe last year, referring to the hattle de- s^ 

Bcrihed in 26, cf. also note 29 : Mtio aestatis. 

Furto ftoctie, Cf. Yirg. Aen. 9, 897 : frande noctis. 

Contra ruere, Mtuh forth io meet, penetrantibus, etc. R. and 
Wr. take ruere for perC 3d pL instead of rttentnt, eince T. naea the 
form in ere nmch more than that in erunt Kit. makea it in£ after 
mdet nnderstood, or rather implied in pellunttMr, yfmGk^^aelli tolenL 

Quo&-qtiod. Whonif as to thefact that you have at lenffth found 
{it ie not because) they have taken a etand, but they hem been owr- 
iaken. C£ Wr. and Or. in loc. On deprehenti, c£ note, 7. On 
guod^^cM io this, that, see examples in Frennd, or in anj Lex- 
icon. 

Noviaeimae-vestigiis, The extremity of their cireumstaneeSf and 
iheir bodies (motionleBs) toith terror have brought them to a stand 
for battle on ihis spot, etc One M3. reads novissime and omits 
aciem, which reading is followed in the common editiona. 

JEztremo metu is to he doselj connected with corpora, For the 
■ense of defixere, ct Ann. 13, 5 : paTore defixis. 

Sderetis, Suhj. cf. H. 600, 2 ; Z. 556, a. 

Transigite ewn expeditionibus^&aiie expeditiones. Dr. Cl G. 
19 : cum Bpe-transigitur, note. 

Quinqtiaginta annis. So many years, it might he said to he in 
round numberSf though actuaHj somewhat less than fifly yeara^ 
since the dominion of Bome was first estahlished in Bdtain nnder 
the Emperor Claudius. Cf. 13, supra. — ^The speech of A. is not 
equal to that of Galgacus. He had not so good a canse. He coold 
not appeal to the sacred principles of justiee and liherty, to the Ioto 
of home and household gods. But he makes the hest of a had cause, 
The Bpeech is worthy of a Boman commander, and touches witb 
masterlj skill all those chords in a Boman soldier'3 hreast^ that were 
ncTcr touehed in Tain. 

XXXY. EUxB-botK Both while he was speakiog and after he 
had ceaaed, the soldiers manifested their ardor, etc 

Jnstinctos, Cf. note 16: instinctL 

Adem firmarent^^^em firmam fiEieerent^ of which use there are 
examples not only in T,, hut in LiT. Dr. The auxiliary foot/omieii 
or made vp (not merely Btrengthened) the centre. — Affunderentur 
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Were attached io, — Pro voIUk On ihe rampart ; properlj od Jie 
fore part of it. C£ Dote, H. 1, 29. 

Ingene-decue, In app. with legiones-eteUre. 

JSelhgUi, 8& Agricolae. AL beUandi. 

In spedem, Ct in soam ^Euxiaixi, 8, and in jactationemy 5. 

Aequo. Supply consisteret to correspond with insurgereL 
Zengma. C£ note, 18 : in aeqnimi. 

Media eampi. The intervening parts of the plainf bc between 
the two annieB.-^(7avinantM is found only in T. Covinarii^ihe 
easedarii of Caesar. Cotjxus erat currus Belgamm, a qnibus eum 
Britanni aoceperant. Dr. 

Pedee. Nom. sing. in app. with subject of canetiHt. 

XXXVA. IngentHms gladiis, etc So below: parva eeuta, etc. 
The small ahield and broad sword of the Highlanders. 

Donee-aohortahu ett C£ note, G. 37 : c^eetavere.^Batavorum 
eohortes. AL tree-aohortes. But the number is not specified in the 
best MSS. In the HistorieG^ eight cohorts of Batayians are ofben men- 
tioned as constituting the auxiliories of the 14th legion, which was 
now in Britain. See Bit. in loc. 

Ad mucronee. The Britons were accustomed to fight with the 
edge of the sword, and cut and hew the enemy. The Bomans^ on 
the contrarj, made use of the point. Of oourse in a dose engage- 
ment^ thej would haye greatly the adyantage. Br. — Ad manus. 
The opposite of eminue^ i e. a cloee engagement The same thing is 
ezpreased below by complexum armoruin. 

In aperto pugnam. literaUy a fight in the open field, i. e. a 
reguLar pitched hatUe, which with its oompact masses would be less 
tavorable to the large swords of the Britona^ than a battle on 
ground undeared of thickets and forests. AL in arto. 

Miseere, ferire, etc A series of inf. denoting a rapid sncceasion 
of eyentS) c£ note, 5: noscere-nosd; G. 30: praeponere. 

JEJquitum turmae, sc Britannorum. The word twrmae is appli- 
cable to such a cayalry as theirs, cf. Ann. 14^ 84: JSritannorum 
copiae passim per cateryos et turmae exsultabant. Br. Ky. and 
others here understand it of the Boman cayahy. But R. Dr. and 
Wr. apply it to the Britons, and with reason, as we shall see bdow, 
and as we might infer indeed from its dose connexion with covinarii, 
ftr the covinarii were certainlj Britons. 

Peditum proelio, hostium agminibus. These also both refer to 
Uia Britons. The coyinarii were interspersed among their own 
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ioiiuitry; and, as ihe Ronuuis advanoed, became entongled with 
them. Hiis ia dispated. But the Bmall nmnber of Romans alain in 
the whole battle is alone enongh to show, that their cayalij was 
not ronted, nor their infifintry broken in upon by the chariota of the 
enemy. Moreoyer, how oould T. properly nse the word hosHtan of 
his own countrymen f .... 

JRnimeque, etc. This is one pasBage, among a few in T., whicb 
is io manifestly oorrapt that no sense can be made of it, as it stands 
in the MSS. The reading giyen in the text is the simplest of all the 
oonjeotoral readings that have been proposed. II is Chat of Br. and 
R, and is followed by the oommon edition& Gayahy took a large 
part in the battle. Bnt the battle wore little the aspect of an 
eqnestrian fight; for the Britons^ after maintaining their position 
with diffictdty for some time, were at length swept awaj hj the 
bodies (the mere uneantroUed bodies) of the horses — ^in short^ the 
riders had no control oyer horses or chariota, which ruahed on with- 
ont driyers obliqnely athwart^ or direcUy throngh the lines» as their 
fears seyerally impelled them ; all which was in marked contrast tc 
a Roman*s idea of a regular battle of cayalry. 
"XXXVIL Vaeuu Free from apprehenaion, 

Ni. C£ note 4 : m. — Subita hellu Unexpected emergencies aris- 
ing in the course of the battle. Cf. 6 : inania honoria, 

Grande et atrox epectaeulum, etc. See a similar desciiption in 
SaL Jug. 101. . The series of infinitiyes and the omiasion of the con> 
nectiyes {asyndeton) make the succession of eyents yery rapid and 
animated. Compare the famous.vtfnr, vidi^ vid, of Caesar. 

Prout-erat. According to their different natural disposition, 
L e. the timid, thovgh armed, tumed their haeks hefore inferior 
numbera; while the hrave, thcugh unarmedj met death in the 
face, 

Praeetare terga is an expression found onlj in T. 

Et aliquandOf etc JEt^^ac tamen. And yet (notwithstanding 
the flight of crowds and the paasiye death of some as above) some- 
times to the conquered aleo there was atiger and hravery, The 
language is Yii*gilian, cf. Aen. 2, 867. . 

Quod. Cf. note 12. — Nifrequene-jldueiamforeU • "Had not A., 
who was eyery where present» caused some strong and lightly equip- 
ped cohorts to encompass the ground, while part of the cayalry 
having dismounted, made their way through the thickets^ and part 
on horaeback scoured the open woods, some disaster would haye 
prcoeoded from this exceas of confidence." Ky. 
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XXXVnL Oaudio praedaque laeta. C£ note, G. 7 : eibaa ei 
hortamiruL Observe also the juxtaposition of temperiate and fama 
in tliiB same chapter. 

Separare, so» consilia» i. e. they sometimee act in concerff some- 
timesprovide ofdyfor their individtial safety, 

JPiffnorum. C£, note G. 7 : pignora — Saeviese, Zaid violeni 
hands. "This pictore of rage and despaii*, of tendemess, fury, 
and the tnmnlt of contending passions, has all the fine touches 
of a master who has studied human nature." Mur. — Secreti^ 
desertl 

Uln. When, cf. 26. Its direct influence extends to nequibat, 
and with its clause, it expresses the reason why A. draw off his' 
foroes into the country of the HorestL — Spargi 5e//im— idiyersis 
locis, yel diyiso exercitu, yel yagando bellnm gerL E. 

Becundor-fama. favored by the weather and the glory of their 
past aehievements (lit. the weather and fame foHowing them, secunda 
mmmgequunda.) 

Trutulensem portum^ Some port, now unknown, probably near 
the-mouth of the Tay or the Forth. Uhde qualifies lecto, K "With 
redierat a corresponding adv. denoting whithery is to be supplied : 
whence it had set sail, and whither, after haying surveyed all tlie 
nearest coast of Britain, it had now retumed. Had returned, i. e. 
prior to entering the port ; the action of redieratf was prior to that 
of tenuit Hence plup. Proximo, nearest^ sc to the scene of Agri- 
cola'8 operations, i e. the whole^ northern coast from the Forth to 
the Clyde and back again. This was all that was necessary to 
proye Britain to be an island (cf. chap. 10), the southern coast 
haying been previously explored. 

yyXTX. Actum. Al. auctum, a conjecture of Lipsius. Actum 
'mirsated of reported — Moris erat. H. 402, 1.; Z. 448, N. 1. 
K 1. 

^alstmi-triumphum, He had returned without so much aa 
seeing the enemy (Dio Cass. 67, 4); and yet he bought slavesi 
dressed them in German style, had their hair stained red (G. 4: 
rutilae comae) and lefb long, so as to re^emble Germans, and then 
marched in triumph into Bome with his train of pretended cap- 
tivesl . Caligula had done the same before him. Suet Calig. 47. 

Jformarentur. Subj. in arelative clause denoting a purpose 
{quorumr=^ eorum). H. 600 ; Z. 567. 

Studior-acta. Lawyers and politicians» all public men, had been 
gogged and silenced by Domitian. 
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Alhu, Anoiher than the 'Em^TOT.—^Oeeuparet^^pre-oceup^ bo 
as io rob liim of it 

Uteumque, Somehow, poflsibly, perhapa. Otker ihing% perhapB 
were more eanly coneealed; but ihe merit o/ a good eommander wmm 
an imperial prerogaiive, 

Quodque-^iatua, And what wa» a proof of eome cruel pur- 
poee^ whoUg abeorhed in hh retirement (where he never plotted anj 
thing but mischie^ and where in early life he is said to have 
amuaed himaelf with killing flies» Suet Dom. 3). Cl Plin. 
Panegyr. 48 : neo nnqnam ex solitudine sua prodeuntem, niBi ut 
Bolitudinem iaoeret. The whole paasage in Pliny is a graphio pio- 
ture of the same lyrant^ the workings of whose heart are here so 
hiid bare bjthe pen of Plinj^s friend Tacitus. Secreto-^iatu» 
Toaj also be tranaUted: eatiefied with hie own eecret, L e. keeping to 
himself his cherished hatred and jealousj. — LangueacereL Subj. 
after donec Ct note, G. 37 : affeetavere, 

Jteponere odium, See lexicon under repono for this phrase. 

Impetue-exercitue, Until the freshtiess of his glort/, and his 
popularity toith the army ehoidd graduaUy decline, 

JEtiam tum ohtin^mt, i e. he was still in poeseseion of the 
govemment, and of course in command of the armj, in Britain. 

XL. THumphalia omamenta, Not a real triumph, which 
from the reign of Augustus was conceded only to the Emperor or 
the princes of the Imperial Famil j ; but triumph&l insignia» such 
as the corona, laurea, toga praetexta, tutUca pcUmata, edla eurulie, 
Ac Br. 

JUlustris etatuae, Called laureata^ Ann. 4^ 23; triumphalis, 
His. 1, 79. 

Q^idquid datur, Beaicles the omamenta aboye mentioned» sacri* 
fices and thanksgivings were ofifered in the name of the yictorious 
commander. Dr. 

Addique, Al. additque. Addique is the reading of the MSSS. 
and old editions. And it suits bettcr the genius of Dom. ; he did 
not express the opinionem himself, for it was not his real intention, 
but he ordered some one to put it in circulation as if from him, 
that he might haye the credit of it and yet not ba bound bj it-* 
Destinari, sc bj Domitian. 

Majoribus reeervatam, Jlf<7;on'du« — ■ illustrioribuP' Syria waa 
the ridiest proyince in the Empire, and the praefectship of it the 
moet honorable office. 
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Mx 9ecretior^yus miniateriia. One o/ hi8 private aeereiariea, or 
eatifidentitd agente, 

Codicillos, Under the Emperors thiB word is uaed to denote an 
imperial letter or diploma. Properly a billet^ diminatiye of codeae, 
tablet (^audeXf tmnk of a tree). 

Syria dabaiur, Sjria was one of the Provmceay that were at 
the dispoeal of the Emperor. 

Ex ingenio principie. In aocordance with (c£ ex, G. 7) tJie (du»> 
isimulating) geniue or policy of Domitian. The design, if not real, 
at least imputed to him, was to withdraw Agrioola from his pro- 
-vince and his troopa at all eventa, bj the offer of the best proyince 
in the Empire if need be ; but that object having been secured hj 
Agricoht^s Toluntarj retirement, the offer, and eyen the ordinary 
ciTilities of life, especially official life, were deemed uAnecessary. 
Compare this with the conduding sentence of the preceding 
chapter. 

Celebritate et frequenticL Hendiadys : £y the number of diS' 
tinguialied men who might go ottt to meet him (and escort him into 
the city). 

Ojfficio ■onlutatione. Dr. — JSrevi osctdo, lit. a haxty kiasssscold 
and formal adlumtion, The kiss was a common mode of salutation 
among the Romans» in the age of the Emperors. See Becker^s 
Gallus^ p. 54. 

Turbae aervientium, The usual and characteristic aasociates^ 
as well as attendants of Domitian. A severe cut, though quite in- 
cidental and yery concise. 

Otioaoa, Antith. to militare, Men in dvil life, c£ note on 
otiOf 11. 

Otium auxit, Augere otium--«equi altissimum otium. Dr. 

Pcntft*«— inwardly, i e. sincerely, zealcudy. So E. But Dr.»> 
prorsus^ omnino, valde. — Oultu modieua, Simple in dreaa, c£ note 
on cultua, G. 6. — ComitcUua, passive, so used by Cio «Iso. — Vno aut 
altero, One or ttoo, 

Per amhitionem=^ex Vitae splendore et numeroso comitatu. Br. 
cf. note on amibitio, G. 27. 

Quaererent-47Uerpretarentur. Many inquired (with wonder) 
into the repviation (of a man so unassuming), and few explained or 
xmderatood (the true reason of his humble mauner of life). Jnter" 
pretarentur, not famam but the facts aboye mentioned, and the 
n^Hiessity A. was \mder of liying as he did. — Viao aapeetoque, On 
seeing him and directing their attefUion particuLarly to hivL 
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XLL Crimen^^^publie aecu8ation.^Qufirela>^private eomplaint 
•—PrincepM, gloria, genua, Supplj, aa a predicate, causa perieuli * 
these -were the causes that put A's life in jeopardy. ' 

MUitarea vtri— duoea. So Corbalo is called, Ann. 15, 26. 

Expugnati et capti. JDefeated and taipen captive, For. and Fac 
Properly expugnare is said of a fortress or city. But iK xo\iopiccty in 
Greek is used in the same way, of persona. Compai^ expugnatiB 
praegidiiSt 16, note. The wara particularly referred to are thoae 
againat Decebalua, leader of the Dadana^ which lasted four yeara 
and in which Moesia also was inyaded by the Dadans» and aeyeral 
Roman armiea with their commandera were lost (Suet Dom. 6.) ; 
and that of the Pannonian legiona against the German tribea of the 
^ Marcomanni and the Quadi (Dion, 67, 7). 

Hibemie^ubitatv/m, i. e. the enemy not only met them on the 
riyer banks^ which formed the bordera of the empire, but attocked 
the winter quartera of their troops» and threatened to take away 
the territory they had already acquired. 

Funerihw, sc. militarium yirorum. — Oladibus, ac cohortium. 
Dr. 

Amore et fide. Out of affection and fdelity isc to their im- 
perial master). — Malignitate et livore. Out of envy and Iiatred (sc. 
towarda A.). 

Pronum deterioribus. Inclined to the worse meamreSy or it may 
be, to the worse advieers. 

In ipaam-agebatur^^inYito gloria aucta» simulque pemiciea ac- 
oelerata. W. 

XLII. AHae et Africae. He drew lota, which he ahould haye^ 
both being put into the lot — Proconeulatum. See H. 1, 49. note, on 
proconaul. A. had already been consul, 9. 

Sortiretur, In which he foould, or such that he mustf obtain b^ 
lot, etc. Cf. H. 601, L ; Z. 668. 

Ocdso Oivica. 01 Suet Dom. 10: complures Benatores» et in 
his aliquot consulares^ interemit^ ex quibus Civicam Oerealetn tii 
ipfo Asiae proconsulatu. 

^ec Agrieolae-^xemplimi, A waming vfas not wanting to A, 
(to ayoid the dangerous post) ; nor a precedent to Dom. (for dispos- 
ing of A in the same way if he accepted the office). 

" Iturushe esset. Subj. cf. H. 626; Z. 662. — Interrogarent. H. 
600 ; Z. 667. 

In-^excusaiione. In urging his request (before Dom.) 1o htf es^ 
cused. 
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JParatM nmidiUione. Al. simulationi. Fumisfied mth deceit^ 
armed, aa it were, with hypocriay, 

In arrogantiam eompositm. Asmming a proud demeanor. 

JSeneficii invidia, lit. tJie odium of mch a kindness"^ odious a 
favor. Tlie idea is, he did Jiot blush to let A. retum' thanks for a 
Bignal injury, as if it were a real kindneas. "A refinement of 
cruelty not unfrequently practised by the woist Romnn Emperoi-a." 
Ky. The only peculiarity in the case of Dom. was, the unblush- 
ing impudence with which he perpetrated the wrong, c£ 46. See 
a fine commentary on this passage in Sen. de Benel i, 17 : Quis 
est, qui non beneficus videri velit ? qui non inter scelera §t injurias 
opinionem bonitatis afFectetf velit quoque iis videri heneficium 
dedisse, quos laesit? gratias itaque agi Hbi ab his, quoa afflixere, 

patiuntur. 

Salarium. Properly salt-money, i. e. a small allowance to the 
soldiers for the purchase of salt Cf. clavarium, H. 3, 60, note. But 
after Augustus, official pay, salary. 

Ne-emi88€. That he might not appear to have purchased a 
eompliance with his virtual prohibition (viz. of A.'s accepting the 

proconsulship). 

Proprium humani, etc. Mark the sentiment 

Irrevocabilior. More implacahle. Found in this sense only in 

T. Cf. Bot. Lex. Tac. 

Illicita. tTnlawful, L e. forbidden by the powers that be. Ex- 
plained by contumacia and inani jactatione libertatis above. T. ie 
animadverting upon the conduct of ceiiiain stoics and republicans^ 
who obtruded their opinions upon those in power, and coveted the 
glory of martyrdom. 

Eo-excedere. Reach the same height of distinction. Mo. 
Old dat cf. eo inopiae 28, note. JExcedere, lit. come out to^. 
arrive at, Cf. Val. Max. 6, 6, 4: a<? mmmum impeni fastigium 

excessit. 

Per abrupta, "Through abmpt and dangerous paths.** Ky. 

Ambitiosa m/yrte, L e. morte ultro adita captandae gloriae causa 
apud posteros. For. and Fac 

XLm. iMctuoms, afflictive, is stronger than tristis, sad. 

Vulgua, The lower classes, the ignorant and indolent rahble.-^ 

Populus, The comm^ people, tradesmen, mechanica, and the like. 

Hence, dliud agens, which implies that they were too busy with 

wroething else of a private nature, to give much attention to publio 
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I 
•i&iiB or tilie oonoeniB of tlieir neiglil)or& — Populus and vfUffus are 
brought together in a eimilar way, DiaL de Glar. Orat. T : YDlgoa 
qaoque imperitam et tonicatas hic popolas^ etc. 

j^ohU-auiim, I ahould noi dare to affirm that w (the Mends ot 
A.) found any eondttsive proo/f that he was poisoned. — Cetenm, 
BuL This implies that the circamstantial evidencey whieh he goea 
on to specifj, conyinced the writer and his fidendfi^ as well as the 
pablic, that poison administered bj direction of Dom., was really 
the means of hastening A. ont of the world. Dion Caasias expreasly 
afl&rms» that he was poisoned, 66, 20. 

Prindpatui, The imperial government in general, i. e. former 
Emperors. 

M<mienla ipsa dejicientis. Sach suecessive slage of his dedine. 
Jpsa is omitted in the common editions. But it rests on good 
authoritj and it adds to the Bignificanoe of the dause : the very 
moments, as it^were, were reported to Dom. 

Per dispositos cursores. Dom. appears not to have been at 
Bome at this time, but in the Alban Yilla (cl 45), or somewhere 
else. 

Constahat. Tliat was an admiited point^ about which there was 
entire agreem/mt (eon and sto). 

Animo wltttque. Hendiadjs: he wore in his countenance an 
erpression of heartfelt grief. 

Seeurus odii. Now, thnt A. was dead, Bom. had nothing to 
fear in regard to the oHyect o/ his liatred^ or the gratification of his 
hate, Odii. Gen. of the respect — Qyi^issimuiaret. Qm^-^^is, 
fUf hence the subj. H. 601, 1. ; Z. 568. 

Zecto testam^nto. When A.*s mll vxis read. 

Sonore judidogw. Asif a mork of honor and esteem. £. sajfr— 
judicio honorifico. — Piissimaef devot^d^ affectionate. 

McUum principem. It was customary for lich men at Rome, who 
were amdous to secure anj of their property to their heirs^ to be- 
queath a part of their estates to bad emperors in order to secare 
the remainder from their rapacitj. 

This and seyeral preoeding sections present <i most graphic out- 
line of the life and times of Dom., the more to be prized. beoansa 
the fuU ptcture, which T. doubtless drew of him in the Histories, la 
lost. The Histories and the Annals are a vast portrait gaUerv fiill 
of snch pictures drawn to the life. 

XUV. Naius-excessit The dates assigned for A.'s birthanfl 
death, do not agree with the age ascribed to him. They maj be 
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hamonized in either of two ways^ each of whioh haa its adyooatea: 
by reading prifnvm ixiBtead of terHum, or, which is perhape a more 
probable ameudment^ eince it only alters the relatiye poeition of the 
two characters^ hj reading LIY instead of LYL 

Quod sL And if, now if.^ffahittan. Persottal appearanee^ c£ 
G. 5. 

JDeeentior gttam tublimior. - Well proportioned, rather than 
Udl R. 

NikU mettu, Nothing to inepire fear in his eountenanee. 
Antith. to gratiar-tfupererat : kindnese ofexpreseion rather prevailed, 
So Gr. and R. For this sense of mettts, see note G. 2 : ob metam. 
Dod. distingniBhee betwecn vtUtus and oriSf making the former refer 
more to the eyes (as if from volvo, the rolling of the eye), to which 
it belongs to ezpress anger and fierceness; the latter to the month, 
which is more expressiye of kindnesB. 

Medio-aetaiis. We should hardly say so of a man djing at 
66. But in DiaL de Glar. Orat., T. speaks of 120 years, as unitu 
hoimme aetaa. 

M vera bona. T. has here in mind the distinction made by 
philoBophers, particularly the Stoics, between the Tirtues, which 
they called the only real good, and the gifts of fortane, which they 
declared to be indifferent. — JEt-ety hpth-andy marks the distinctiou 
more strongly. 

Impleverat. Had enjoyed to thefidl. 

Consulari. Having attained to the ranJc of consul (the bammit 
of a Roman^s ambition) and having been honored with triumphal 
insignia. AL consulaiibus. But consulari has the better authority 
and makes the better sense. 

OpUnu-coniigerant. Oreat riches he did not derire; a reepector 
Ue property it uxu his goodfortune to possess, at 5 : medio rationis 
atque abundantiae. Al non contigerant But considerable pro- 
perty is implied in the circamstances attending his will, 48, also 
in his not asking the usual salary, 42. Dion Cass. sayiv howeyer, 
(66, 20.), that A. spent his last days in want^ as well as in disgrace. 
For another ezplanation otgaudehat^ cf n. G. 6. 

Quod-ominahatur. Q^od is omitted in the common editions. 
But it is found in the MSS. And it may be ezplained on the 
principle of Zeugma, by supplying with durare and videre a verb 
implied in grande solatium ttdit thus : though (sicuti) it wndd have 
\een a great gratification to A. to hehold the dawn of this auspieious 
age and see TVajan Emperor, of which he expressed in my hearing 
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• 90fi of prophetie afUicipaiian and denrCt yet {iia\ ei& I>ifOU 
Gaaaiiu affirms (69, 12), that hj angixries the eleyatioii of Trajan to 
the throne waa foretold, as earlj* as A. U. C. 844, i e. iwo yecara 
be/ore the deaih o/ A. The reference to Trajan here^ as in 3, 
marks dearly the date of the compdeition, c£ note^ 8 : augeatqne 
Trajanns. 

Spiramenta. Breaikinff-epelle, i. e. intervals to recover and 
take breath in. The word is fonnd only in poetry and post-Angu»- 
tan prose, and, in the ezpressiye sense in which it is here used, only 
in Ammian. Mare. 29, 1. See Or. and Freund. 

Vdvi uno ietu, The eommentators illQstrate the foroe of this 
expression hj reference to Caliguhi's wiah (Yid. Sen. de .\r& 8, 19), 
that the Boman people had but one neck, iit scelera sua in unum 
ietum et unum diem cogeret 

XLY. JTofi vidii, Bid not see, os he would haye done, had he 
liyed a few years longer. This passage resembles Cic. de Orat Z, 2, 
8, too dosely to be mere coincidence. Imitator tamen, id quod uni 
Tacito oontigit^ auctore suo praestantior. Rit. 

Coneularimn. Khen. collects from Suei the names of scTeral' 
yictims of Dom.'s displeasure, who had been consuU, 

Feminarum. Pliny has preserved the names of several of this 
list — Gratilla, wife of Rusticus, Arria, wife of Thrasea» Eanma, 
daughter of Thrasea and betrothed to Helvidius. Their husbands 
will be remembered as having been mentioned in 1 and 2. 

Carus Metius. An infamous informer, cf. Plin. Epist 7, 19 ; Juy. 
1, 85; Mart 12, 25, 5. 

Censehatur, Waa honoredy ironice. Censeri est aestimari, siTe 
e^timationem consequl Dr. 

Utto-vietoria. He had occasioned the death of but one innocent 
vicUm. — Adhuc. Up to the death of A., c£'G. 38 : adhuc^ note. 

Albanam arcer^. A favorite retreat of Dom. (situated at the 
foot of the Alban Mount, about seyenteen miles from Rome), where 
he sometimes conyened the Senate, and held his court with its troop 
of informers, c£ note, 43 : cursores. Eit in loc suggesta^ that by 
the use of areem instead of palatium, T. means to represent Domi* 
tian as shutting himself up, like many tyrants, in a fortified castle, 
ftnd thence sending forth the emissaries of his jealousy and crudty. 

Sententia. His votce, his sentiment expressed in council bcfore 
Dom. — Intra Albanam arcemj i e. privately^ not publicli/, as aftcr 
wards at Kome. 
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'MeaalinL Fuit inter principeB adulatores ot delatores. Br. c£ 
Plin. Epist. 4, 22; Juy. 4^ 113, seq. 

Maua Bebius, PrimuB inter pares of Bomitian^B toola. He 
began his career under Yesp. d Hia. 4^ 60. He was afterwarda 
impeached and condemned at the instance of the Province of Bae- 
tica^ Plinj* and Senecio adyocates for the impeachmeni^ Plin. Epist 
Vy 88 ; 8, 4 ; 6, 29. — Jam inm, At that very time on trial, not merely 
already at that tirne. Cf Hand's TurseL 8, 118. 

Nottra, sc. <^ the Senate, of which T. was a member, though 
abroad at the time. Helvidius was arrested in the tenate house, cf. 
Plin. Ep. 9, 18. This was Helyidius the eon, who was put to death 
bj Dom. (Suet. 10), as his father was hj Yesp. (Suetb 15). 

Fmim. A1. diyisus. Fi«2<^-«pecie8, adspectus^ Wr. — Perfudit, 
Zeugma. Understand in the first dause horrore peifudit (Dr.) or 
probro affedt (R.) : the epectacle of Mauricua and Eueticus (hurried 
away, the one to exile, the other to death), JUled %is toith horror ; 
vfc toere stained hy the innocent blood of Senedo. Of Rusticus and 
Senedo, see 2, note. Of Mauricus^ see Plin. Ep. 4, 22 : quo yu\> 
nihil firmiua^ nihil Yerius. Alao Plin. Ep. 8, 11. 

Videre, ac. Domitianum. — Aspici, ac. a Domitiana For differ- 
ence in the signification in these words, ct 40: Yiao aspectoque, 
note. 

Sttepiria-ntbscriberentur, When our sighs (of sympathj- with 
tbe condenmed) toere registered against tu (bj spiea and informerB» 
aa a ground of accuaation before the Emperor). 

jRubor, Redness, referring to the complezion of Dom., which 
waa auch aa to conceal a bluah, c£ Suet Dom. 18: Yultu ruboria 
pleno. 

Opportunitate mortis. An expresaion of Cic, in the aimilar 
paaaage aboYC dted (de Orat 8, 2, 8), touching the death of Craasua. 

JPro virili portione, lit for one man*8 ahare, referring primarily 
to pecuniary aasessments. Here : for thy part — so far as thou toast 
eoncemed A. died with a calmness which would scarcely admit 
of the supposition, that he felt himaelf to be a Yictim of poiaon and 
imperial jealouaj. 

Filiaque ejus. The apoatrophe is here dropped to be resumed 
at optime parentuni. So the MSS. For thej* read ejus here, and 
amissus est below. Rhenanua omitted ejus^ and wrote es for est ; 
and ha haa been followed in the common editiona aince. 

Conditione. By the circumstance, or by Yirtue of our long 
ftbsenoe. T. and his wife had parted with A. four years before 
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hu deatb, and had been abeent firom Bome ever dnoe^ wbert or 
wh j does not appear. 

Supetfiiere, Cf. tuperett, G. 6, note. 

XLVL Sapientibiia, Gt tapientiae profestoribui, % note. — Ts 
inmortalUms laudiinu, I feel constrained to recnr to the leading 
of LipaiaB and Ritter, it is bo mnch more spirited than quam tem- 
poralibus, Potius manifeBtly shonld refer baok to lugeri and 
plangi, The comparison contained in the more common reading v 
micalled for in the connection, and of little aignificance in itsel£ 
The MSS. read temporalibus laudUnu withont quam and this may 
be more easily resolyed into te immortalibus, than quam can be 
Bupplied. — 8imilitudine, AL aemnlatione. For sneh a nse of 
Bimilitndo, c£ Cia Twsc Qoaeet 1, 46, 110: qaomm (sc Cmii, 
Fabricii, Scipionum, etc), nmilitudinem aliqnam qni arripuerit^ etc 

Decoremue, Ennius (cited bj Cic Tusc Q. 1, 49, 11 Y, and de 
Senect 20, 78), uses the same word in ezpressing the same senti- 
roent: nemo me hicmmis deeoret nec funera fletu fazit. C£ also 
G. 26. 

Fofmam, This makes the sense so much better (than famam), 
that K Dr. Wr. R. and most others have adopted it against the 
authority of the MSS. cf. forma mentie, below, and Cic passim. 

Jniercedendum, To be prohibited, Properly said of a veto inter- 
posed bj the Tribunes; then of any prohibition. — Non quia^-«not 
that, is characteristio of late writers. It is followed bj the subj. 
Z. 537, and note R 1, 15. 

Jfanet, mansurumque est., C£ Vell. Paterc 2, 66, 5: Tivi^ 
vivetque per omnem saeculorum memoriam. The periphrastic form 
(manmrum eaf) differs however from the future (manebit), as our 
is to remain from vfill remain, See Z. 498. 

Oblivio obruet, sc for want of a historian, carent quia tfate 
sacro, c£ Hor. Od. 4, 9, 25, seq. By mtdtos veteruTn, T. means manj 
ancients of recU toorth, So velut implies. A. is to be immortalized 
through his biographer. This is implied in narraitts et traditus, 
Andent authors thought it not improper to ezpress a calm oonscious- 
ness of merit and a proud confidence of immortality. T. is very 
modest and delicate in the manner of intimating his ezpectations. 
But the sentiment of these last words is substantiallj the same 
with the line of Horace : Ezegi monumentum aere perennius. The 
whole peroration of this Biography is one of singular beautj* and 
moral elevation. Pathetio^ yet calm, rich in noble sentiments and 
gniinated bj the purest and loftiest spirit» it is a fit topsione to 
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Utat monumenti in respect to which T. felt so well founded an 
assiirance, which still manet mansurumgue est in animis Iwminwny 
%n aeternitate temporum^ famu rervm, There is scarcelj an edu- 
cated youth in Chi'iBtendom who is not as familiar with the name 
of Agricola, as with that of iEneas and Ulysses. And the only 
reason why we know anything of these heroes^ is the genius of their 
respective biographers. There had been other Agricolas before 
the age of Trajan, as there had been other heroes like ^neas» and 
other wandeiing sages like Ulysses, before the war of Troy. But 
they found no Tacitus, Virgil, and Homer to record their adventur- 
ous and virtuoue deeds. It is the prerogative of eminent writers 
to confer immortality ; and thongh Alexander would prefer to be 
Achilles rather than Homer, we should have known little of hifl 
achievements, had ho not encouraged schohurs as well as warriors^ 
and rewarded genius no less than valor. 
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Ajnold^s Latin Course : 



LFIBBT Aim SECOND LATDr BOOK AND FBACTICAL GRAMVAR 
Bovised and careAilly OOfrected, by J. A. Spxnobb, D.D. 12moi, 859 pagefln 

IL PBACnOAL nrrBODUOTION TO LATIN PBOSE OOMPOSITION. B*^ 
▼ised and oareftilly Correctecl, by J. A. Sfskokb. D.D. ISmo, 866 pagea. 

OL CX)BNELnjS NEPOS. With QaeBtlona and Anawera, and an Imltative Eser 
eiBO oa eadi Chaptor. With Notes by £. A. Johnsok, ProfeBSor of Latlz 1b 
UniTersity of New Tork. New Edition, enlarged, with a Lezioon, HiBtorloa] 
•ad Geogtaphical Index, &a 12mo, 850 pagua. 



Arnold^B GlaBBical Series has attained a circulation almost nnparallelcd, having benn 
(ntrodacod into nearly all the leading edacational institatiofts in the XJnited Stateflb 
Tho secret of this saocess is, fhat the aathor has hit apon the trae system of teachiiig 
the andent hmgnageB. He ezhibits them not as dead, bat as Uying tongnes; and by 
Imitation and repetltion, the means which natore herself points oat to the chlld leam- 
ing his mother tongae, he fiuniliarizcs the stadent with the idioms employcd by the 
elegant writers and speakers of antiqaity. 

The First and Second Latin Book shonld be pat in the h<mds of the beglnners, who 
wm soon acqaire firom its page^ a better idea of the hmgaoge than coold be gained by 
months of stndy according to tho old system. The roason of this is, that eveiy thing 
has a practical bearing, and a prlnciple is no sooner leamed than it is applled. The 
pnpil is at onoe set to work on exeroises. 

The Prose Composition forms an exoellent seqael to the aboye work, or may be 
QEod with any other ooorse. It teaches the art of writing Latin more correctly and 
thorooghlj, more easily and pleaaantlj, than any other work. In its pages Latin 
sjnonymes are careftilly illustrated, differenoes of idioms noted, caations asto common 
errors impressed on the mind, and every help afforded toward attaining a puro and 
flowing Latin style. 

From N. WnBBLBB, Prinetpal qf Woreetter OowUy Elgh School. 
**In the sklU with which ho^sets forth the idiomaUo pwuUaHUeSy as well as in 
the dlrectness and simplicity with which he states the &cts of the andent langoages, 
Mr. Amold has no saperior. I know of no.books so admirably adapted to awaken an 
iwtereat in the stady of the langnage, or so well fitted to lay the foandation of a oorreot 
tdiolarship and refined taste." 

From A. B. Bubsbll, Oahkmd Sigh Sehool. 
** The style In which the books are got ap are not their only recommendatloa. With 
Choroogh instraction on the part of the teachor osing these books as text-books, I a 
eonfldent a madi more ample retam for the time and labor bestowed by onr yonth 
Qpen Latin mnst be secnred. The time oertainly has oome when an advanoe mnst be 
made npon the old methods of instroction. I am glad to have a work that promises so 
uany adyantages as Amold^s Pirst and Secona Latin Book to beginnere." 

From 0. M. Blaxb, OUuHeal Tea<Aer^ PhUadelphia. 
•< I am mnoh pleased with Amold^s Latin Books. A dass of my older boys haT« 
Jnat flnishcd the First and Second Book. They hod stadied Latin for a long ttma 
Mhre. iut nevcr vnderttood it, they Bay, as they do now." 
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Arnold^s First Latin Book ; 

Bemodelled and Rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendoiff Metbod of 
Instruction. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M. 12mo, 802 pagea. 

JJmStr Cbe Ubon of the praeent anthor, the work of Arnold lias imdergoiie ndiaL 
■fcnifm. It Has been adH>ted to the Onendorff improTed method of Inetmetlon, aad 
ll niperior to the fotmer work tn its plsn end all the details of instnictioin. WhOe 
It prooeeds In oommon wltli Amold on the prtndple ot imitatlon and repetition, It 
parsnes mneh more ezaeUy snd with a snrer step the progresslTe method, and aSmi 
to make the pnpil masto: of enxy indlTldnal sabjeet bef(Mre he proceeds to a new one, 
aad of each snbjeet hy itself beflsre It is oomblned with others ; so that he is bronght 
gradnally and snxely to nnderstand the most difBcnlt oombinations of ^e langnage. 
An important featnre of this book f s, that It carries along the Syntaz pari paum 
wlth the Etymologf, so that the stndent is not only all the while becoming fhmiliar 
witiithe fonnsof the langnage, bnt isalso leaming to ooiuitnict sentencesand to imder 
■tsnd the mntnal relations of thefar oomponent parts. 

Bpedal care has been taken in the exerdses to present snch Idloms and «zpressl<nif 
alone as are anlhorized by the best dassic anthors, so that the leamer may aoqnire, bj 
ezample m weU as precept, a distinet idea of pnre LatlnitT. 

It has been a leading object wlth the snthor so to dasstQr vaA axiange the Tariona 
topics as to simplifjr the snbject, and, as fiur as possible, to remoTO the dlsheartening 
dif&cnlties too often enconntered at the ontset in the stndy <tf an andent langnage. 

Ih^om W. £. ToLMAir, InBtrudor i» JProvidmee Siffh 86hooL 

**I haTO nsed Amold^s First Latln Book, remodelled and rewritten \j Mr. Hflrk- 
ness, in my daases dnring the past year, and flnd It to be a work not bo much re- 
modelled and rewritten as one emtirely neto, both in its plan and in its adsptation ti 
the wants of the beglnner in Latin." 

From Wx. Bxtbssll, JScUtor qfihe Firat Seriea cf the JBoston Jbumal qf JS^dwuOioiL 

** Thc form whidi this work has taken nnder the skllftil hand of Mr. H. is marked 
thronghont by a method pnrdy dementary, perfectly simple, gradnally progresslTe^ 
and rigoronsly ezact Pnplls trained on snoh a mannal cannot fail of becoming dis* 
tlngaished, in their Bnbseqnent progress, for predsion and correctness of kaowledgrv 
■Ad for rapid adTancement In gennine soholarship.^ 

J^^rom OxoBaa OAFvoir, Prindpal qf Woreester Mgh School, 

**I haTO ezaminea the work with care, and am happy to say that I find It nip» 
flor to any slmilar work wlth whidi I am acqnainted. I shall reoommend it to uy 
Mztdass." 

JVom J. B. Boisx, JProfeesor qfAneient JLanguagea in JHiohiffan VhioertUu. 

** I haTO ezamlned yoor First Book in Latln, and am ezceedingly pleased both with 
llie plan and execntion. I shall not fail to ose my inflnence toward introdndng it iati 
the dasai »1 schools of this Btate." 
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Second Latin Book ; 

Comprising an Historical Latiii Header, with Notes and Bules Ux 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, developing a Gomplete Ana- 
lytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons and Exercises, involving the 
CoDstraction, Anal^rsis, and Reconstruction of Latin Sentencot. 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M., Senior Master m the Providenoe 
High School. 12mo, 862 pages. 

nUj work ifl desig^ed as a Beqnel to the aathor^s " First Latin Book.^ It compriMs 
% «omplete analytical syntaz, exhibiting tlie essential structure of the Latin language, 
Qrcm its simplest to its most expanded and elaborate form. 

The arrangement of the lessons is decidedly phllosophical, gradnally progressive, 
and in strict accordance with the law of deyelopment of the human mind. Every new 
principle is stated in simple, clear, and Accurate language, and lllustrated by ezamples 
carefolly selected trom. the reading lessons, which the student is required to translate, 
analyze, ond reconstimct. He is also exercis^ in forming new Latin sentences on 
glven models. This, while it gives variety and Interest to what would otherwise bo* 
in the highest degree monotonous, completely ft^es in the mind the subject of the 
leseon, both by analysis ond synthesis. 

The careful study of this yolume, on tho plan recommended by the author, wiU 
greatly liEusilitate the pnpirs progresa in the higher departments of the language Such 
is the testimony of tiie numerous iustitutions in which Harkness^s improved editioa 
of Amold has been introduced. 

From J. A. Spekoeb, D.D., late Profeaaor ofLatin in BurUngton Colleg&t 2^. J, 
*'• The present Yolome appears to me to carry out excellently the system on which 
the late lamented Amold based his educational works; and in the Selections for 
Ueading, the Notes and Bules for Translating, the Exercises in Translating into Latin, 
the Analyses, &c, I think it admirably adapted to adyance the diligent student, not 
only rapiiUy, but soandly, In an acquaintance with tho Latin language;" 

From Peof. Gammxll, ofSroion Uni/oersity. 
"• The book seems to me, as I anticipated it would be, a valuable addition to the 
works now in use among teachers of Latin In the schools of the United States, and foc 
many of them it will undonbtedly form an advantageous sabstitate." 

From Peof. LzNCOur, qfBrovm Un/voersiiy. 
" It seems to me to carry on most successfully the method porsned in the First 
Book. Though brief^ it is very oomprehensive, and combines judicious and skilAiUy 
formed ezercises with systematic instruction." 

Vrom J. J OwBK, D.D., Profeesor^ ihe Laiin and Greek Langttages and LUera- 

Uire m the Fret Academy^ New York. 

** This Second Latin Book gives abundant evidence of the author^s leamlng and 

uct to airange, simplify, and make accessible to the youthM mind the great and ftmda- 

aaental principles of tiie Latin langnage. The book is worthy of a place in every 

slutical school, ond I trust will have an eztensive sale.^^ 

From Pbof. Andebson, ofLewieburg UiUverHty^ Permaylvania, 
** A feithful use of the work would diminish the drudgery of the student^s earliec 
•cadlcB, and facilitate his progress in his sabsequent ooorse. I wieh the work a w1'li 
th^ilation.^ 
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k Latin Grammar for Schook and CoUeges 

By A. HARKKESS, Ph.D., FrofeJser in Brown University. * 

To explAin the general plan of the work, the Publishers aak the attenlaoB 
df tetsherB to the foUowing extracts from the Prefaoe : 

1. Thia Yolume is designed to present a systematic arrangement of tLe 
peat &ct8 and lawa of the Latin language ; to exhibit not oniy grammatical 
forms and constmctions, but also those vUdl principUa wliich mideilie^ oon 
trol, and ezplain them. 

2. Designed at once as a text-book for the dass-room, and a book of 
referenoe in stndy, it aims to introduce the begjnner easily and pleasantly to 
the first pnnciples of the hinguage, and yet to make adequate provision for 
the wants of the morc adyanced student. 

8. By brevity and condseness in the dioice of phraseology and compact- 
ness in the arrangement of forms and topics, the author has endeayored to 
compress witlun the limits of a <^nyenient manual an amount of carefully- 
sdected grammatical facts, wliich woald otherwise fill a much larger Tolume. 

4. He lias, moreoyer, end^vored to present the whole subject in the 
light of modem scholarship. "Wlthout encumbering hi spages with any un. 
necessary discussions, he Iias alpaed to enrich them with ih&pmctiad renilis 
of the recent labors in the field of philology. 

6. Syntox has recdved in every part special attention. An attempt haa 
becn made to exhibit, as clearly as possible, that beautiful system of lawa 
ivhlch the genius of the language — ^that highest of all grammatical authority 
— has created for itself. 

6. Topics which requiro extcnded illustration are first presented in thdi 
eompleteness in general .outline, before the separate points are discnssed in 
dctail. Thus a single pagc often foreshadows all the leading features of an 
extended discussion, imparting a completeness and viyidness to the impres»- 
tcn of thc leamer, impossible under any other treatment. 

7 Bpecial care haa been taken to explain and illustrate with the requisito 
Aiiness all difficult and intricate subjects. The Subjunctiye Mood^that 
ieverest trial of the teacher's patience— has been pFcsented, it is hoped, iu • 
fonc at oncc simple and comprehensiye. 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

Jf^nm Be7. Vrot. J.hT. Owsk, D.B., Nex Tork Fr&e Acadtmff, 
** I hAve careftill7 examined Harkness^s Latin Orammar, and am so well pleiMd 

with Its plan, arrangement, and ezecution, that I shall take the earliest opportiuiity o( 

tetrodacing it as a tezt-book in the Free Academy." 

t^rom Mr. John D. Fhilbbiok, Supertntendent qf PubUo SchooU^ Boston^ Maf. 
" This work is evidently no hasty performanoe, nor the oompllation of a mere book 
aMiker, bnt the well-ripened Ihiit of matnre and acenrate scholBnhlp. It is emin«&tly 
pxaotioal, becanse it is troly philoeophicaL" 

#hM}» Ifir. G. 27. BiOKLOw, Prinoipal o/State Norma» School, Framingham^ Mom, 
«Harkness^s Latin Orammar is the most satisfaotory text-book I hare eyer nsed.^* 

From Ber. DAimEL Lkaoh, Superintendent Pubtic SchooU^ Providenee^ B. I, 
"• I am qnite confident that it is snperior to any Latin Orammnr before the pnblia 
It has recently boen introdnced into the lligh Sdhool, and oll are much pleased with it" 

From Dr. J. B. Chapik, State Commiasioner qfPubUe Instruction in Rhode Island, 
**The vital piinciplcs of the langnage are dearly and beautifally ezhibited. The 
work needs no one^s commendation." 

Prom Ifir. Abnsb J. PHipra, Sttperintendent <^Publlo SchooU^ LotoeU, Maes. 

** The aim of the author seems to be MI7 reaUzed in making this *a ustifiU Book, 
uid as such I can cheeni^y oommend it The clear and admirable manner in whicb 
the intricacies of the BubjunotiTe Mood are unfolded, is one of its marked features. 

" The evidence of ripe scholarship and of fomiltarity with the latest works of Oer 
man and English philologists is manifest tliroughout the book." 

From Dr. J. T. GuAxpuir, Preeident of WatorviUe CoUege, 
'* I llke both the plan and the ezecution of the work vory much. Its matter and 
noanner are both admirable. I shall be groatly disappointed if it does not at once win 
the public fovor.** 

From Ttot. A. S. Paokabd, Bowdoin CoUege^ Brwiewick^ Maine. 
** Ilarkness^s Latin Granmiar ezhibits throughout the reaults of thorough scholar 
•hip. I shail recommend it in our nezt catalc^e.^ 

From Frofl J. J. BTAirroK, Batee CoUege. 
" We haye introduced Harkness^s Orammar into this Institution. It is mucb mon 
.ogical and oondse than any of its riyals." 

From Mr. Wh. J. Bolfb, Principal Cambridge IRgh School. 
*'I7otwithstanding all the inconveniences that mnst attend a change of Latta Gram* 
mars in a lai^e school like mine, I shall eudeavor to secure the {•doption of IlarkneM*! 
Qrammar in place of our prosont tezt-book as soon as possibie." 

Fr^m Mr. L. E. Willistos, Prindpal Ladiee'' Seminary, Canibridget Mae*. 
" I think tj:is work a decided advance upon the Grammar now in use.^ 

From Mr D. B. Hageb, Prino. Eliot Bigh School^ Jamaica Plain, Mcu», 
**This is, in my opinion, byjar the beat Latin Qrammar ever ptvblished, It ia 
■telrably a«lapted to the usc of lAarnera, belng remarkably conciso, olear, oompr^ 
UBsiTa and philosophical. It wlll lien^ieforth bo uscd as % toxt-book <n Uits scbooL- 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

From VnL C*. S. HABEoraTOH and FroC J. G. Tak BmrsoHOTur, (^1k4 Wetlepmm 

UmverHty, 
** Thii work l8 olear, aommta, and bappy In its Btatement of principles, is aimple yd 
•tkolarlj, and embnoea the latest resaardies In thia department cf philoloi^eal ^iMim 
It wiU appear In oor catalogne." 

From Mr. Klbbidox SxmE, PrinMpal Fres Acadnmy, Korfoith^ Ci, 
**ThIa ia noc onij the beat lAtln Gnunmar, bnt one of the moBt thwooghly (repaval 
Bcbool-books that I haye eyer eeen. I haye introdaced the book into the Free Aoado 
■7, and am mach pl.«8ed with the reBolts of a month^a experience in the clasa-room.* 

From Mr. H. A. PKATr, Prtneipal Bigh School^ Ilar^ord, Ci, 
** I can hoartiiy rv^ccmmend Harkneas^a new work to both teachers and scholart. It 
ia, in my jadgment, the best lAtin Grammar ever offered to oar schools.^ 

From Mt. L F. Cadt, Prindpal Eigh Schodl^ Warren^ B. L 
** Tbe longer I nse Harknoss''^ Grammar the more fally am I convinced of its saperior 
•zoeilence. Xts merits most secore its adoption wherever it becomes known.^ 

From MeB8r& S. Thttbbsb and T. B. Stookwbli., PubUc Hlgh JSchooly Providonptk 
**An ezperience of Beveral weeks with Harkness'8 Latin Grammar, enables na to 
my with conlldence, that it is an improyement on oor former text-book." 

From Mr. O. B. Ooir, Prineipal Boys' Ckuncal IRgh School, Providence^ B. I 
** The practicai wortdng of Harkness^s Grammar is gratitying even beyond my ez- 
peetations." 

Fi^om Eev. Prof M. H Buoehah, Uhivertity o/ Vermwvt. 
** Harkness^B Latin Grammar Beems to me to sapply the desideratam. It is philo- 
iophioal in its method, and yet simple and clear in its statements; and thiSf^ib my 
Jadgment, is the highcst encomiam which can be bestowed on a tezt-book.^* , 

From Mr. E. T. Quimbt, AppUton Academy^ ITew Ipmich^ N. H. ^ 
**I think the book mach saperior to any other I haye seen. I shoald be glad io 
tntrodace it at once." 

From Mr. H. Oboutt, GUmoood Ladiee'' Seminary, W. BraMleboro\ Vt 
** I am pleased with HarknesB^s Latin Grammar, and haye alreody introduoed it iat* 
Ihis seminary." 

From JSt. Chaxlbs Jxwett, Principal o/Franklin Academy. 
**I deem it an odmirable work, and think it will snpersede all others now tn nack 
Ib the diylsion and arnmgement of topics, and in its mechanical ezecation, it is BQp#< 
Itor tc any Latin Grammar eztant" 

JPVw» Mr. C C. Chasb, Prineipal ofLamdl Iligh School. 
'^Trof. Harlmeas^s Grammar ia, in my opinion, admirably adapted to mako tiie ■tvdj 
S ihe Latin langoage agreeable and Interesting.*' 

I^^om Mr. J. Kdcball, Bigh School^ Dorcheeter, Mae§. 
* It meets my ideal of what is deslrable in evcry grammar, to wit: cwnpreaaloB oi 
feiBeral prindples in terso deflnitions and Btatemt^nts, for «ady ase ; and fulBOM ^ 
ietaU, well orranired for reference." r ^^ f i / 
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